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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available ‘information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionized 
during the last half-century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more than 
fifty years since any work has appeared in English, in which 
this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 
and importance, and this for two reasons. In the first place it 
is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar qualities 
of the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some knowledge 
of the circumstances under which they were produced, and the 
limitations within which the ancient dramatic poets had to work. 
In the second place, as the Attic drama was essentially a public 
institution, and formed one of the most conspicuous elements 
in the national life, the various details connected with its 
management are incidentally most instructive, because of the 
light which they throw upon the habits, feelings, and tastes of 
the old Athenians. It is owing to these several considerations 
that the present work has been undertaken. . 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre 
in Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with 
the various portions of the subject, have been preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
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multifarious sources—from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that there 
should be much diversity of opinion, and that numberless 
opportunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures and 
fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole history 
of the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured by 
the mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has given 
rise. My purpose throughout the following pages has been 
to keep close to the original sources of information, to restrict 
myself to such facts as seem to be fairly well established by 
the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points 
concerning which controversies have been raised. The more 
important questions I have treated at considerable length; but 
as regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
statement of the evidence in the notes. 

The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
dramatic performances, are numerous enough in themselves to 
constitute a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the 
present place to mention those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert Maller’s Lehrbuch der 
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Griechischen Buhnenalterthamer (Freiburg, 1886)—a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgement 
displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider’s Das Altische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre; and although 
Schneider's own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of ‘Quellen’ requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk’s 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1884) has been exceed- 
ingly useful and suggestive ; and considerable assistance has 
been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 of Bern- 
hardy’s Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur (Halle, 1880). 

As regards the separate portions of the subject, the following 
is a list of the treatises which I have found of most assistance. 
For the Dionysiac festivals: Béckh’s dissertation, Vont Unter- 
schiede der Lenden, Anthesterien, und ldndlichen Dionysten, Berlin, 
1816; A. Mommsen’s Heortologie, Leipzig, 1864. For the ar- 
rangements connected with the dramatic contests and the pro- 
duction of a play: Rohde’s article on the Proagon in Rhein. 
Museum, xxxviii. p. 251 ff. ; Sauppe’s paper, Ueber die Wahl 
der Richter, &c., in Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissensch. zu 
Letpeig, 1855; Petersen’s Preisrichter der grossen Dionysten, 
Progr. Dorpat, 1878; Lipsius, Ueber die dramatische Choregic, 
In Sachs. Gesell. der Wissensch., 1885. For the structure and 
arrangement of the theatre: Kawerau’s article 7heatergebdude, 
in vol. iii. of Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klassischen Alterthums, 
1888; Vischer’s Die Entdeckungen int Dionysostheater (Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863); Julius’s article, Das Theater des 
Dionysos (Zeitschrift far bild. Kunst, 1878); J. R. Wheeler’s 
Theatre of Dionysus (Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i); Kabbadias, on the theatre at Epi- 
daurus, in Tpaxrixa ris ev AOjvats dpyatoAcyucys éroupias, 1881 and 
1883 ; the account of the Greek theatre by Wieseler in vol. 83 
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of Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddic, 1866 ; Wiese- 
ler’s Theatergebdude und Denkméaler des Buhnenwesens bet Griechen 
und Romern, 1851; and Strack’s Das altgriechische Theater- 
gebdude, Potsdam, 1843. On the question of the scenery: 
Niejahr’s Quaestiones Aristophaneae Scaenicae (Greifswald, 1877) ; 
Sommerbrodt’s De Aeschyli re scenica (in Scentca, Berlin, 
1876). On the actors in the Greek drama, their costume, style, 
and mode of delivery: Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedta, &c. 
(CéIn, 1830); K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum 
inter histriones in tragoedtis graecis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, 
Ueber die Zahi der Schauspteler bet Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844); 
Sommerbrodt’s two articles De AHistriontbus and De Arte 
Histrionum, in his Scenica; Wieseler’s Das Satyrspiel (Got- 
tingen, 1848); Dierk’s two dissertations, De tragicorum histrio- 
num habitu scaenico apud Graecos (Gottingen, 1883), Ueber das 
Costim der griechischen Schauspieler in der alten Komédte 
(Archaeol. Zettung, xiii); Christ’s Metrik der Griechen und 
Romer (Leipzig, 1879). On the subject of the chorus: K. O. 
Miller’s Dissertations on the Eumenides (Engl. transl., London, 
1853); G. Hermann’s De choro Eumeniduni (Opusc. ii. p. 129 ff.); 
Schultze’s De chort Graecorum tragtci habitu externo (Berlin, 
1857); Sommerbrodt’s De chori tragict principibus, in Scentca ; 
and Arnoldt’s Die Chorparticen bet Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1873). 

In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archaeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. I have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the illustra- 
tion of a chorus of birds from the Hellenic Journal. I desire 
at the same time to acknowledge the great courtesy with 
which Dr. Dorpfeld, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
has supplied me with the latest information concerning his 
excavations in the theatre of Dionysus, and his views on Greek 
theatres in general. 


Oxrorp, June, 1889. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Since the first edition of this book was published many 
important additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
Greek stage. Various theatres have been excavated for the 
first time; fresh inscriptions have been discovered; and the 
evidence of the ancient authorities has been examined and 
sifted with the minutest care. The effect has been to throw 
a new light on many points which were previously obscure. 
In order to incorporate these results in the present edition, it 
was found necessary to make considerable alterations in the 
book. The third and fourth chapters—those dealing with the 
' Theatre and the Scenery—have been entirely re-written. The 
first chapter, on the Dramatic Contests at Athens, has been 
re-written in parts. The other chapters have been carefully 
revised throughout, and numerous corrections and additions 
have been inserted, especially on such subjects as the choregia, 
the theoric fund, the theatre-tickets, and the costume of the 
actors andthe chorus. Eleven new illustrations have been added. 
The old ones have been mostly retained, with the exception of 
the ground-plan and the two views of the theatre at Athens, 
which have been replaced by more accurate representations. 

The number of books, treatises, and articles which have been 
written on the subject during the last few years is so great 
that it would be impossible to mention them all. I propose 
in the following list to specify only those which I have found 
most useful, and to which I am chiefly indebted. Many others 
will be referred to in the notes. The most important work of 
recent years on the Greek theatre is Dorpfeld and Reisch’s 
Das griechische Theater (Athens, 1896). The admirable and 
exhaustive account of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
which is given in this book, has superseded all previous de- 
scriptions. Dérpfeld appears to have now proved conclusively 
that the stone theatre at Athens was not earlier than the fourth 
century B.c., and his views on the subject have been followed 
in the present edition. The book also contains a valuable 
summary of the chief points of interest in other theatres 
recently excavated, and a complete exposition of Dérpfeld’s 
theory about the Greek stage. Some further developments 
and modifications of this theory will be found in two articles 
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lately published by Dérpfeld in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1896, p. 563 ff., and in Athentsche Mitthedungen, 
1897, p. 439 ff. After reading through Dérpfeld’s arguments, 
and those of other scholars who support his views, I am still 
of opinion that the old theory is the right one, and that the 
Greek actors performed on a stage from the first; though no 
doubt the stage of the fifth century was much lower than that 
of later times. Among other writings which deal with the 
subject of the Greek theatre as a whole I may mention the 
following: — Oehmichen, Das Biuhnenwesen der Griechen und 
Rémer, Minchen, 1890; Navarre, Dionysos, Paris, 1895 (a lucid 
and well-written summary); the valuable articles by Prof. Jebb 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities (v. Theatrum), and by Prof. 
P. Gardner in Jevons and Gardner’s Manual of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities; and Bethe’s Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896. This last book, though 
often rather fanciful in its conclusions, is full of useful informa- 
tion and interesting suggestions. 

To turn to the treatises on special portions of the subject. 
The point which has been most discussed in recent years is 
the question of the stage. The following are among the more 
important articles which have been written in favour of Ddrpfeld’s 
views :— White, Zhe Stage in Aristophanes (Harvard Studies, 
il. pp. 159-205); Bodensteiner, Scentsche Fragen im griechtschen 
Drama (Leipzig, 1893); Capps, Zhe Chorus in the later Greek 
Drama (American Journal of Archaeology, x. 3. pp. 287-325), 
The Stage in the Greek Theatre (New Haven, 1891), Vitruvius 
and the Greck Stage (Studies tn Classical Philology, Chicago, 
1893, p. 3ff.). The opposite side of the question has been 
defended by Todt, Noch einmal die Buhne des Aeschylos (Phtlo- 
logus, 1889, p. 505 ff.); Curtius, Orchestra und Buhne (Berliner 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1893, p. 97 ff.); Prof. E. Gardner, 
A Plea for Vitruvius (Supplementary Papers of the Hellentc 
Journal, 1892, p. g2 ff.); Lechat, Epidaure (Paris, 1895, 
p. 215 ff.); Zacher, Die erhdhte Buhne bei Aristophanes (Phtlo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181 ff.); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique, 
1896, p. 294 ff. (an admirable criticism); and also in various 
reviews of Dérpfeld’s book, and especially by Bethe (Gottingische 
gelehrie Anszeigen, 1897, pp. 701-28), and by A. Maller (Ber?. 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1897, pp. 1121-31). Special views, 
which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
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ordinary theory and that of Dérpfeld, are advocated by Weismann 
in Die scentsche Auffihrung der griechischen Dramen (Munchen, 
1893), Zur Thymele-frage (Jahrb. fir classische Philologie, 1895, 
Pp. 673-9), Scenische Anwetsungen, &c. (Bamberg, 1896); and 
by Christ in Jahrb. far classische Philologie, 1894, p. 27 ff., 
p.157 ff., and Sitsungsberichte der bayer. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1894, pp. 1-52. All these articles, together with others which 
might be mentioned, have been of great service in the prepara- 
tion of the present edition. Opinions may differ as to the 
soundness of the views which they respectively advocate. But 
there can be no doubt that this exhaustive discussion of the 
subject has brought to light many new facts, and cleared up 
many difficulties. 

As regards the theatres which have been recently explored 
and excavated, I have consulted (in addition to Dérpfeld’s 
book) the following sources :—Hermann, Bohn, and Frankel, 
Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, Berlin, 1888, p. 40 ff. (theatre 
at Pergamon); Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 65 ff. (theatre 
at Magnesia); Papers of the American School of Archaeological 
Studies at Athens, 1888, pp. 1-34 (Thoricus) ; American Journal 
of Archaeology, 1891, p. 253 ff., 1895, p. 331 ff. (Eretria); [bid 
1889, p. 267 ff., 1893, p. 388 ff. (Sicyon); Defrasse and Lechat, 
Epidaure, Paris, 1895 (Epidaurus); Schultz, Gardner, and 
Loring in Excavations at Megalopolis, Supplement to Hellenic 
Journal, 1892 (Megalopolis); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. 
Hellénique, 1896, p. 256 ff. (Delos); Athen. Mitthedlungen, 1893, 
p. 404 ff. (Tralles); Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens, Wien, 1892 (contains a very valuable account, with 
excellent plans and illustrations, of certain Asia Minor theatres 
hitherto but little known); Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, April 16, 1898, pp. 508, 509 (a brief preliminary notice 
of the interesting theatre at Priene, lately excavated). 

The subject of the choregic arrangements has been ably 
treated by Capps in his Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens (American 
Journal of Philology, xvii. 3. pp. 319-28), which I have followed 
in most points. For certain questions connected with the 
Dionysiac festivals I have consulted with advantage Korte’s 
article Zu Dionysos-Festen (Rhein. Museum, 1897, pp. 168-74), 
and Wacnsmuth, Das Thukydideische Urathen (Abhandl. der 
Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wassenschaflen, xviii. pp. 1-56). As 
for the costume of actors and chorus, the most valuable and 
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instructive of recent treatises are Korte’s Studien sur alten 
Koméddte (Jahrb. des archacol. Instituts, 1893, pp. 61-93), and 
his articles in Athen. Mitthetlungen, 1894, p. 346ff., and in 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 339 ff. ; Crusius, in Ph#lologus, xlviii. 
p. 696 ff.; Poppelreuter, De Comoediae Atticae Primordius, Berlin, 
1893; Loeschcke, Athen. Miithetlungen, 1894, p. 519 ff.; and 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 35 ff. Other articles on special points 
from which I have taken various suggestions are—Neckel, 
Das Ekkyklema (Friedland, 1890); Cook, The Thymele in Greek 
Theatres (Classical Review, Oct. 1895); Reisch, Griechesche 
Wethgeschenke (Wien, 1890); and Svoronos, Hepi trav Eicernpiwv 
(Journal International d@ Archeologie Numismatique, 1898, i. pp. 
37-120). I should also mention Albert Muller’s Die neueren 
Arbeiten auf dem Gebtete des griech. Brihnenwesens (Philologus, 
Suppl. vi. 1891)—an interesting and judicious criticism of the 
various writings about the Greek stage which had appeared 
shortly before the publication of the article. 

It will be seen that many of the authorities mentioned in 
the preface to the first edition have been superseded, at any 
rate in part, by these more recent investigations. But I have 
thought it best to reprint the earlier list, since there are few 
of the old authorities which are not still worth consulting on 
some point or another. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to various friends for the corrections and suggestions which 
they have sent to me. I have derived many valuable hints from 
the reviews and notices of the first edition, and especially from 
the very friendly and useful criticism by Mr. L. C. Purser in 
Hermathena, and from that by Mr. H. Richards in the Academy. 
I am greatly indebted to Professor E. Gardner for the photo- 
graph of the Epidaurian theatre which is reproduced in Fig. 7 ; 
and to the Council of the Hellenic Society for their permission 
to copy from the Hellenic Journal the illustration of a satyric 
chorus. I have to thank the Provost of Oriel, Professor P. 
Gardner, Mr. F. Madan, Rev. G. C. Richards, and other friends 
for their help and advice in various matters; and Dr. Albert 
Maller, Professor White, and Mr. Capps for their kindness in 
sending me writings of theirs on the subject of the Greek stage 
which have proved of very great service. 


Oxrorp, July, 1898. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


AFTER the lamented death of Mr. Haigh, the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press entrusted me with the revision of his book 
for a third edition, and his relatives kindly supplied me with the 
materials which he had collected for a revision. I have tried 
to follow as far as possible such indications as I could find of 
his own intentions in regard to the new edition. He had re- 
written parts of Chapters I and IJ, and his review of Puch- 
stein’s Die griechische Buhne showed sufficiently what view he 
took of that work. He also left careful analyses of many papers 
which had appeared in periodicals since the second edition, 
with occasional criticisms. It is clear from the manner in which 
the portions of the book referred to were re-written that he in- 
tended to cut out many of the repetitions, both of matter and 
expression, which had been allowed to remain in the second 
edition. I have therefore felt at liberty to follow him in this 
respect ; but the space gained has been almost all filled by the 
new matter which it has been necessary to insert, either at the 
suggestion of his own notes, or in consequence of important 
writings on the subject since the last edition. 

Since 1898 the inscriptions bearing upon the Greek drama 
have been the subject of thorough investigation at the hands of 
Prof. Edward Capps, Dr. Adolph Wilhelm, and others. The 
complete treatment of all the inscriptional evidence in the 
latter’s Urkunden dramatischer Auffahrungen in Athen, just 
published, is an invaluable contribution to the history of the 
Greek theatre and drama, and I have made as much use of it 
as the time of its publication allowed, the revision of the present 
volume having been almost completed by that date. It was 
beyond the scope of the present work to embark on a full dis- 
cussion of the points of detail on which the chief authorities on 
the inscriptions differ; but I have re-written many of the notes 
on these points, and have tried to give sufficient indications of 
the character of the evidence. Further, in re-writing Appendix 
B, as it was necessary to do in the light of recent work on the 
subject, I have thought it best to give the reader access to con- 
siderably more of the inscriptional material, though still omitting 
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many fragments whose readings, date, or meaning were too 
uncertain to allow them to be of value to the ordinary student. 

Puchstein’s book, Die griechische Buhne, above referred to, 
is the other work of first-rate importance in connexion with the 
Greek theatre which has appeared since 1898. There has been 
much controversy in regard to the theories contained in it, and 
Dr. Dérpfeld has published a reply to most of Puchstein’s con- 
tentions (Athentsche Mittheilungen, 1903, 383 ff.). But though in 
several points of detail Puchstein’s position seems to be open to 
criticism, it is very difficult to believe that Dr. Dérpfeld has 
improved his case for his own theory; and I have followed both 
Mr. Haigh’s view and my own conviction, in not modifying in 
any essential point the opinions expressed in the last edition. 
I have, however, altered the expressions ‘Lycurgean’ and 
‘ Hellenistic’ in most cases where they were applied in the last 
edition to the stage-buildings of different periods, since Puch- 
stein’s work makes it at least an open question whether some of 
the ‘ Lycurgean’ work is not to be ascribed to an earlier period, 
and some of the ‘ Hellenistic’ work to Lycurgus. Mr. Haigh’s 
manuscript notes show, I think, that he would have approved of 
this. The new section on Puchstein’s theory follows in most 
points the lines of Mr. Haigh’s article on the subject in the 
Classical Review. I have inserted a number of references to 
the writings of Puchstein, Dérpfeld, and others who have taken 
part in the controversy as to the stage-buildings ; and | have in 
many cases written fresh notes upon these and other points 
which have come into dispute since 1898, or upon which fresh 
light has been thrown. In cases where I could find no warrant 
in Mr. Haigh’s own notes or writings for the views expressed, 
I have included these notes in square brackets, and I have, so 
far as I could, avoided inserting in the text anything with which 
I had reason to think he would have disagreed. 

On one point on which there has recently been much con- 
troversy, the site of the Lenaeum, I have thought it best to 
relegate the discussion to a new Appendix; partly owing to its 
complicated character, and partly because I am not sure that 
Mr. Haigh would have entirely agreed with my views. He had 
not of course seen Miss Harrison’s Primitive Athens, and I do 
not think he had read some other recent writings on the subject, 
when he began to re-write Chapter I; in particular, he seems 
not to have been acquainted with Nilsson’s Studia de Dionystis 
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Athers—the most valuable contribution of recent years to dis- 
cussions on the festivals. I have therefore allowed myself 
a fairly free hand in dealing with this topic. I am much in- 
debted to Mr. W. H. Forbes of Balliol College for his kind 
criticisms on this part of my work. 

The following are the principal writings which have been 
published since the last edition, and which I have been able to 
consult, besides those already named: E. Capps, papers in the 
American Journal of Philology, American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, and Chicago Decennial Publications, vol. vi; Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; E. A. Gardner, 
Anaent Athens ; Roberts and Gardner, Greek Epigraphy, vol. ii; 
Mazon, Sur le Proagon (Rev. de Philologie, 1903); A. Maller, 
Untersuchungen su den Bahnenalterthamern, and papers in Philo- 
Jogus and Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift; Noack, Das Pro- 
skenion in der Theaterfrage (Philologus, lviii); Exon, 4 New 
Theory of the Eccyclema (Hermathena, xxvi); Dérpfeld, papers 
in Hermes and Athenische Mittheilungen; Frei, De certamtni- 
bus Thymelicis; Hampel, Was lehrt Aischylos’ Orestie far die 
Theaterfrage ?; Flickinger, The meaning of éwi ris oxnvijs in the 
Fourth Century s.c.; Engelmann, Archdologische Studien 2u den 
Tragikern; P. Gardner, The Scenery of the Greek Stage (J. Hell. 
Stud., 1899); Devrient, Das Kind auf der antiken Buhne; 
Dignan, The Idle Actor in Aeschylus; Volker, Berithmte Schau- 
Spteler im griechischen Alterthum; J. W. White, An Unrecognized 
Actor in Greek Comedy (Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., 1906); 
Hense, Dire Modifictrung der Maske in der griechischen Tragodte ; 
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THE ATTIC THEATRE 


CHAPTER I 
DRAMATIC CONTESTS AT ATHENS 


§ 1. General Character of the Contests. 


Tue Attic drama, like most ancient forms of art and poetry, 
was originally the offspring of religious enthusiasm. It was 
developed out of the songs and dances in honour of Dionysus, 
the god of wine and vegetation. In course of time, as it 
assumed a regular dramatic shape, its range of subject was 
extended far beyond the limits of the Bacchic mythology. 
Its religious significance was also gradually diminished, and 
it began to be written more and more from the purely human 
point of view. But in spite of these changes, its outward 
connexion with the Bacchic worship was preserved unimpaired 
throughout the whole period of its history. Dramatic repre- 
sentations at Athens were confined, from first to last, to the 
great festivals of Dionysus. They were regarded as a religious 
ceremonial, as an act of homage to the god. They never 
became, as with us, an ordinary amusement of everyday life. 
During the greater part of the year the Athenians had to be 
content with other forms of entertainment. It was only when 
the annual festivals of Dionysus came round that they were 
able to gratify their passion for the stage. On such occasions 
their eagerness and enthusiasm were proportionately great. 
The whole city kept holiday, and gave itself up to pleasure, 
and to the worship of the wine-god. Business was abandoned ; 
the law-courts were closed; distraints for debt were forbidden 
during the continuance of the festival; even prisoners were 
released from gaol, to enable them to share in the common 
festivities. The theatre, the chief centre of attraction, was 
thronged with spectators; and the number of plays provided 


1 Dem. Androt. § 68, and schol. ad loc.; Meid. § 10, &c. 
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was large enough to compensate for their scarcity at other 
periods. Several days in succession were devoted to the 
drama. Tragedies and comedies followed one another without 
intermission from morning till evening. In the midst of these 
pleasures the religious aspect of the performance, as a ceremony 
in honour of Dionysus, established in obedience to the direct 
commands of the oracle,’ was not forgotten. The audience 
came with garlands on their heads, as to a sacred gathering. 
The statue of Dionysus was brought to the theatre, and placed 
in front of the stage, so that the god might enjoy the spectacle 
along with his worshippers.* The chief seats in the theatre 
were mostly occupied by priests, and the central seat of all 
was reserved for the priest of Dionysus.* The performance 
of plays was preceded by the sacrifice of a victim to the god 
of the festival. The poets who wrote the plays, the choregi 
who paid for them, and the actors and singers who performed 
them, were all looked upon as ministers of religion, and their 
persons were sacred and inviolable. The theatre itself possessed 
all the sanctity attaching to a divine temple. Any form of 
outrage committed there was treated, not merely as an offence 
against the ordinary laws, but as a sacrilegious act, and was 
punished with corresponding severity. The ordinary course 
of law was not considered sufficient, and they were dealt with 
under an exceptional process at a special meeting of the 
Assembly.‘ It is recorded that on one occasion a certain 
Ctesicles was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy 
during the procession.’ Merely to eject a man from a seat 
which he had taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege 
punishable with death. These various characteristics of the 
Attic drama—its limitation to certain annual festivals, and its 
religious associations—have no parallel on the modern stage, 
apart from isolated survivals like the performance at Ober- 
Ammergau. The modern theatre has long since been divorced 
from ecclesiastical influence, and is unrestricted as to season. 
But its original surroundings were not dissimilar. The Mysteries 
and Miracle Plays from which it is descended, and which were 


1 Dem. Meid. §§ 51-3. * Dem. Meid. §§ 8-10. 
3 See below, p. 9. 5 Ibid. § 180. 
7 C.I.A. iii, 240-334. Hesych. * Ibid. § 178. 
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performed year by year for the instruction of the people on 
the great Feast-days of the Church, suggest many points of 
comparison with the exhibitions at the Attic Dionysia. 

Another remarkable feature of the ancient theatre is the fact 
that almost all the dramatic representations were arranged 
in the form of a contest. Prizes were offered by the managers 
of the festival, and poets and actors exhibited their plays 
in competition with one another. The victory was awarded 
by the decision of a carefully selected jury. It is curious to 
notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contest. It was not 
peculiar to the drama, or to the Athenian festivals, but pre- 
vailed throughout Greece in all festal gatherings where music 
and poetry were performed. Every Greek city of any impor- 
tance had its annual meetings, with a long list of competitions. 
There were contests in choral singing of various kinds; contests 
in original poetry, and in the recitation of ancient epics; 
contests between harp-players, flute-players, trumpeters, and 
heralds. In this respect a Greek festival was not unlike 
a Welsh Eisteddfod, with its rival bards and choruses. In 
the case of the drama the element of competition must have 
added largely to the interest of the entertainment, and must 
have acted as a powerful stimulus upon the minds of poets 
and performers alike. The fertility of the old Attic dramatists, 
and the energy which enabled them to produce, in extreme old 
age, such masterpieces as the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the 
Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles, and the Bacchae of Euripides, 
may have been partly due to the invigorating influence of 
the contests, and the rivalry which they engendered. 

The management of the dramatic performances was in the 
hands of the State, and was entrusted to the same official who 
had the general control of the festival. The superintendence 
which he exercised was not merely a formal one. His duties 
were important and carefully defined. He had to select 
the poets who took part in the competitions, and the plays 
which they exhibited. He had to choose the actors, and distribute 
them among the different poets. He was also responsible for 
seeing that the work of preparation was carefully carried out. 
The expense of the performance was one of the regular public 
burdens, and was imposed in turn upon the richer citizens. 

B2 
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In modern times there is no example of a theatre so entirely 
dependent upon the State. In England the drama is left solely 
to private enterprise. In countries like France and Germany, 
though certain theatres receive subventions from the State, and 
are subject to a code of rules, the government takes little part 
in the direction of their affairs. But the Athenian drama stood 
on a different footing. As a sacred ceremonial, closely connected 
with the religious worship of the State, it was naturally placed 
under public control. Even from the secular point of view 
it was considered a fitting object for the attention of statesmen. 
« To provide for the amusement and instruction of the people 
was, according to the Greeks, one of the regular duties of 
a government; and they would have thought it unwise to 
abandon to private venturers an institution which possessed 


the educational value and wide popularity of the drama. For | 


the audience to which the Athenian poet addressed himself was 
in reality a gathering of the whole body of his fellow countrymen. 
The theatre of Dionysus was capable of containing nearly twenty 
thousand people. Books were not plentiful, and their use was 
confined to a limited class. The ordinary Athenian depended 
for his literary pleasures upon the various public performances 
and recitations of poetical compositions. The drama was, 
therefore, much more to him than to a modern playgoer. At 
the present day, when continual supplies of fresh literature 
are accessible to every one, it is hard to realize the excitement 
and expectancy with which an Athenian looked forward to the 
annual exhibition of dramas at the Dionysia. It was here that 
his taste for novelty in literature was gratified. It was here 
that he found an equivalent for the books, magazines, and 
newspapers of modern civilization. Hence he was able to sit 
day after day, from morning to evening, listening to tragedy 
and comedy, without any feeling of satiety. The enthusiasm 
with which the drama was regarded, and the direct manner 
in which the author was brought into contact with the whole 
body of his countrymen, contributed to make the vocation of 
the dramatic writer one of the very greatest importance] The 
leading tragic poets especially exercised a most profound 
influence upon the national mind and character. They were 
the teachers of the people. Their writings were invested with 
an almost Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as authorities 
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on questions of science and morality. Maxims and quotations 
from their plays were upon every one’s lips. Many passages 
in Aristophanes and Plato prove the enormous influence for 
good and evil which was exercised by the Greek tragic poets, 
and there is probably no other instance in history of a drama 
which was so thoroughly popular, and formed so essential a part 
of the national life.' 


§2. Earlhest history of Dramatic Compeittions. 


The establishment of these dramatic contests under State 
management dates, not from the earliest period of the drama, 
but from the time when it had begun to assume a fixed and 
definite shape. Originally there were no public competitions. 
The various innovations upon the old hymns to Dionysus, out 
of which the drama was evolved, were carried out at first by 
voluntary effort. Thespis is said to have introduced tragedy 
into Athens. But his earliest exhibitions were given on his 
own responsibility, and as a private speculation.? The develop- 
ment of comedy was also the result of individual enterprise. 
The performance was for a long time left to amateurs, and 
regarded as of no importance. It was only when the drama 
had attained a certain pitch of excellence, and become widely 
popular, that it was taken in hand by the State, and annual 
contests introduced.> The date of their institution cannot always 
be determined exactly. It differed in the case of different 
festivals, and in the case of tragedy as compared with comedy. 
But there is sufficient evidence to show that no contest was 
earlier in date than the latter half of the sixth century. 

All these competitions, as we have seen, were confined to the 
festivals of Dionysus.‘ In Attica these were of four kinds. 
There were the Rural Dionysia, celebrated in the various Attic 
demes; and there were the feasts held in Athens itself, the 
Anthesteria, the City Dionysia, and the Lenaea.* The importance 


1 See esp. Aristoph. Ran. 1008 ff., * For dramatic exhibitions in other 
1054 ff. ; Plat. Rep. 598 D, E. parts of Greece, see The Tragic Drama 
2 Plat. Solon. p. 95 B. dpxopévaw 82 = of the Greeks, p. 436. 
vay wepl Odom hdn rv 1 payqydiay xveiv, 5 Gilbert (Die Festzeiten der atti- 
wai &ad ri xavérnra rots woAAots schen Dionysien, 1872) and more 
dyovros rov mpayyaros, ovxw 38¢ els recently Dorpfeld (Das griechische 
EpudrAay evarydmcov éfnypevou wri. Theater, p. 9) have attempted to show 
> Aristot. Poet. c. v. that the Lenaea was only a part of the 
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of these gatherings from the theatrical point of view varied 
considerably. The Anthesteria seems at no time to have had 
much connexion with the drama. The Rural Dionysia were 
merely provincial celebrations, and depended almost entirely 
for their supply of plays upon the Athenian theatre. The City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea were the really significant festivals 
in the history of the ancient stage. It was here that the great 
Attic poets exhibited their works, and it was here that the drama 
was first brought to perfection. Each festival had its peculiar 
character. At the City Dionysia tragedy held the chief place; 
at the Lenaea comedy was of most importance. Various 
indications show that this was the case. In the list of pro- 
ceedings at the City Dionysia tragedy is placed last of all, 
as being the chief attraction; while in the list referring to the 
Lenaea the same place is assigned to comedy, and for the same 
reason.’ Again, the dithyramb, the original source of tragedy, 
was from the first a prominent feature at the City Dionysia, 
though unknown at the Lenaea till a late period.? On the other 
hand the comic actors’ contest was introduced into the Lenaea 
long before it was extended tothe City Dionysia. This difference 
between the two festivals, as regards the type of drama preferred 
by each, was probably due to some original difference in the cult 
of the two deities, Dionysus Eleuthereus and Dionysus Lenaeus, 
to whom they were respectively consecrated.® 


§ 3. Zhe City Dionysia. 


The City Dionysia, the feast of Dionysus Eleuthereus,‘ was 
the most famous and magnificent of all the Bacchic festivals, and 


Anthesteria, and that the Anthesteria 
was only the Athenian counterpart of 
the Rural Dionysia. Gilbert was refuted 
by Schdmann, Alterth. ii. 579-99. 
Wachsmuth, Abhandl.der Sachs. Gesell. 
der Wissensch. xviii. p. 33 ff. ,and Korte, 
Rhein. Mus., 1897, p. 168 ff., show that 
an inscription C. 1. A. ii. 834b proves 
that there must have been a consider- 
able interval between the Lenaea and 
Anthesteria. It is an account of the 
sums expended by the émorara: ’EAev- 
o:vd0ey in B.C. 329-328. In col. ii. 46 
we read tmiordrats émAnvaa els Atcovtora 
@voa AA; in ii. 68, twenty-two lines 
later, els Xods Snpogias lepeioy «rd. 
(The adjective ém:Afvacos is also found 


in the papyrus of Ath. Pol. c. 57, and 
the inscription confirms the reading 
éx:Anvaiwy, which editors alter to éwi 
Anvaiy). [The whole subject of the 
Dionysiac festivals has been investi- 
gated afresh by Nilsson (Studia de 
Dionysiis Atticis, 1900), who proves 
at length the separateness of the four 
festivals, } 

1 Dem. Meid. § 10. 

3 See below, p. 9. 

3 [See articles on Dionysus in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encycl., and Preller- 
Robert, Griech. Mythologie. 

* Paus. i. a9; Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 
P. 549- 
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was therefore also called the Great Dionysia, or simply the 
Dionysia, without any further epithet.'’ It was held from the 
first inside the city, at the sacred enclosure of Eleuthereus* 
on the south of the Acropolis. Hence the name City Dionysia, 
to distinguish it from the Anthesteria and the Lenaea, which, at 
any rate in early times, were celebrated outside the walls. 
A poet who brought out his plays at this festival was said 
to exhibit them ‘in the city’; if successful, he was said to 
have won ‘a city victory’.® The feast lasted for at least five 
days, and possibly for six. It took place in the month 
Elaphebolion, at a date corresponding to the end of March.‘ 
The spring was then just beginning, and the sea had again 
become navigable.’ Consequently the city was crowded with 
visitors from all parts of Greece, It was at this season that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
from foreign states often chose this time for the transaction 
of diplomatic business. Large numbers of strangers were 
attracted by mere pleasure, and the celebrity of the festival. 
Aeschines, in his rhetorical language, describes the audience 
in the theatre at the City Dionysia as consisting of the’ ‘whole 
Greek nation’.6 The presence of so many strangers gave 
a lively appearance to the streets, in marked contrast to the 
quietness which prevailed at the winter festival of the Lenaea.’ 
The Athenians gladly seized this opportunity of displaying 
before foreign Greeks the glories of their city. The various 
spectacles provided, the religious ceremonial, the trains of 


1 Asoviow ra éy dora C, I. A. ii. 341, 
402, 404; Asovvoia Ta doried Thue. v. 
20; Aiov¥ora 7a peyada Athen. Pol. c. 
56, C.I.A. ii. 312, 331; Ascovtoia Athen. 
Pol. c. 56. 

2 This is proved by the inscription 
on the chief seat at the theatre, ‘Iepéws 
Atovicov ’EAcvOepéas (C. I. A. iii. 240). 

3 yien dorun Diog. Laert. viii. go. 
To produce plays at the City Dionysia 
was &y dove: &i3acecew Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 67, or eis dorv xaOtéva: Arg. ii. 
Aristoph. Aves: cf. d&dacxaAdla dori 
Plut. X Orat. 839 D. 

* The feast of Asclepius and the 
Proagon were on the 8th of Elaphe- 
bolion, Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 67; the 
Proagon took place ‘a few days’ before 
the City Dionysia, Schol. ibid.: the 


City Dionysia cannot therefore have 
begun before the 10th. The festival 
must have terminated on the 15th, 
since after it came the Pandia, the 
next day the éx«Anaia éy Arovvaou, and 
the next day, when the first assembly 
mentioned by Aeschines and Demo- 
sthenes took place, was the 18th. See 
Aeschin. Ctes. § 68; Fals. Leg. § 61; 
Dem. Meid. § 8. 

5 Stormy weather sometimes inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the 
time of Demetrius a snowfall prevented 
the procession. Theophr. Char. 3; 
Plut. Demetr. p. 894 B. 

® Aeschin. Ctes. § 43; cf. Dem. 
Meid. § 74. 

7 Aristoph. Ach. 505, 506; Thue. v. 
23. 
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sacrificial victims, the choral songs and dances, the tragedies 
and comedies exhibited before countless multitudes in the vast 
open-air theatre, were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth, public spirit, and artistic supremacy of Athens. 

The first day of the festival was devoted to a grand religious 
procession, in which the ancient image of Dionysus Eleuthereus, 
preserved in one of his temples at the foot of the Acropolis, 
played a prominent part.'. There was a tradition that this statue, 
together with the cult of the deity, had been originally brought 
to Athens from Eleutherae, a border town between Attica and 
Boeotia. The procession was instituted to commemorate this 
sacred event. The statue was taken out of its shrine, and 
carried along the road to Eleutherae as far as a certain temple 
near the Academy. It was then brought back again, following 
on its return the actual route traversed on its first entrance into 
Athens.* As a spectacle, this procession was the most mag- 
nificent part of the whole festival. Athenians of every class, 


men, women, and even girls, came out to witness or take part in | 


it. The casual encounters which took place on these occasions 
might serve as a foundation for the plots of the New Comedy.’ 
The membersof the procession were dressed in brilliantly coloured 


garments. Some of them wore ornaments of gold, and had masks - 


upon their faces. The rich drove in chariots ; the poorer classes 
walked on foot.‘ In front came the archon, the manager of the 
festival, attended by various magistrates and priests. The ephebi, 
equipped with shields and spears, acted as escort to the sacred 
image.® A long train of victims followed, partly provided by the 
State, partly offered by individuals, or by different classes of the 
population.° The canephori, young virgins bearing upon their 
heads the baskets containing the sacrificial implements, formed 
one of the most picturesque features in the show. The choregi 
were also there, attended by their respective choruses, all dressed 
in striking costume. When Demosthenes served as choregus to 
his tribe, he had a gold crown and embroidered mantle made 


1 The procession must have been on 2 Paus. i. a9. 2, 38. 8; Philostrat. 
the first day, for (1) in Dem. Meid. Vit. Soph. p. 549. 
§ 10 it comes first in the list of pro- 3 Menand., Fragm. 558 (Kock). 
ceedings, (2) it was not till after the * Piut. Cupid. Divit. 527 E. 
procession was over that the statue °C. 1. A. ii. 420, 470, 471. 
was placed in the theatre to witness * C.I.A, ii. 471, 741. 
the dramatic and dithyrambic contests. 
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specially for use at the procession. Alcibiades on a similar 
occasion was dressed in purple, and excited much admiration by 
his beauty.’ From these few details, which happen to have been 
recorded, we may form some notion of the general splendour of 
the spectacle. The route followed by the procession was as 
follows. On leaving the Temple of Dionysus it came first to the 
market-place, where a halt was made, and a chorus danced and 
sang before the statues of the twelve gods.? It then marched 
out through the city gates along the road to Eleutherae. When 
it reached the Academy the statue of the god was placed on 
a pedestal, and the different victims were sacrificed. The rest 
of the day was spent in feasting and merriment.’ At nightfall 
they returned to Athens by torchlight. But the sacred image, 
instead of being restored to its shrine, was carried to the theatre 
by the ephebi, and set up in the orchestra, so as to be present at 
the entertainments given on the following days.‘ 

These entertainments were of two kinds. There were the 
dramatic contests, in tragedy, comedy, and satyric drama; and 
there were the lyrical contests, at which dithyrambs were per- 
formed. The dithyramb was a hymn in honour of Dionysus, 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute by a chorus of fifty 
members. The chorus stood in a circular form round the 
altar, and was therefore called a ‘cyclic’ chorus. At the City 
Dionysia there were two of these lyrical contests, one between 
five choruses of boys, and the other between five choruses of 
men.’ The first contest of men took place in B.c. 509-508, in 


1 Dem. Meid. § 22; Athen. p. 534 C. 

* Xen. Hipparch. iii. 2. 

* Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 549. 

*C.1. A. ii, 470, 471. Hence Aris- 
, tophanes in the Frogs selects Dionysus 
as the most experienced of dramatic 
critics. Cf. also Aristoph. Eq. 536 
Geaoba: hs wapa t@ A:ovicy. Late 
writers (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 161 ; 
Dio Chrys., orat. 31, p. 631 R) pro- 
test against shedding human blood in 
gladiatorial combats in the very or- 
chestra visited by the god Dionysus. 

* In the lists of victors at the City 
Dionysia (C. I. A. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 971 
f-h) the contests enumerated are 
always the same, viz. wai8ov, dvdpay, 
kappiisy, tpayydav. Cp. Athen. Pol. 
C, 56 xopryots tpayqdois KadioTnO1 TpEis 


.. . wera mapadaPaw rovs xopnyous rovs 
éynveypdvous txd ray pudgy els Acovvata 
dydpdow «at watoly wai xopadois xtX. 
Dem. Meid. § 10 «ai rois éy dora 
Avorvvois 4} woh wai of waides (xai of 
dvdpes) wat b x@pos xai of xapqdol Kai of 
tpayysoi, (The words «ai of dvipes 
have obviously fallen out.) Cp. also 
C. J. A. ii. 553 (list of victors xaoiy 4 
dydpdorv). 

* Dem. Meid. § 156 loosely calls the 
choruses of men avAnrai dvdpes, and 
the author of the first Argument to the 
speech, misled by this, states that 
there were aiAnrav yopol at the City 
Dionysia. But other passages in the 
speech, e.g. §§ 15, 17, show that the 
expression means not that the men 
were flute-players, but that they sang 


& 
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the Archonship of Lysagoras, though the system of choregia 
was probably not introduced till a few years later.1 Each chorus 
was provided by one of the ten Attic tribes. Hence all ten tribes 
took part in one or other of the two competitions.? The contest 
was essentially a tribal one. The members of each chorus, 
together with the choregus, were selected exclusively from the 
tribe which they represented.® The victory of the chorus was 
a victory for the tribe. The prize of victory, the tripod, though 
given to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his 
expense, was regarded as equally the property of the tribe‘ In 
the records of dithyrambic competitions the name of the vic- 
torious tribe was always placed in the most prominent position. 
The dramatic contests, on the other hand, had no connexion 
with the tribes. Actors, choruses, and choregi were chosen 
indiscriminately from the whole population.° The performers 
competed in their own interest solely, and not as representatives 
of any other body. The records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor.‘ 
It is important to keep this difference between the two kinds of 
contest clearly in view, since many mistakes have been caused 
by attributing to the dramatic kind features which belong 
exclusively to the dithyrambic. 


§ 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysia. 


Of the dramatic performances at the City Dionysia, which 
we have next to consider, the tragic were the most important. 


dithyrambs accompanied by the flute. 
See Wieseler, Das Satyrspiel, pp. 46- 
8 


1 (Marmor Par. ep. 46. For the 
archon v. Munro, Class. Rev. xv. p. 
357. For choregia v. Capps, Intro- 
duction of Comedy to the City Diony- 
sia, p. 27 ff. 

2 Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § rr é& 
ébous "AOnvain [xaréorncay] xara pudry 
wevrixovra naldev yopdy f dvdpar, Sore 
yevécOas 3éxa yopovs, ened) xai 8éxa 
gudrai, Adyorrar 8t ol &OvpapBot yopot 
KvKrLo1, Kat yopds KUKALOS. 

* Dem. Meid. § 13; Antiphon orat. 
vi. §§ 12, 19. 

* Lysias xxi. § 2; Dem. Meid. § 5 
Tihs puaijs ddixws dpaipeBeians rdv 7 plwoda. 
The choregus of a dithyrambic chorus 


was said yopnyciv rp puAp. Plut. X 
orat. 835 B éxophynoe wundiy xope rz 
abrod guAp dyer (oudvy SiOvpapBy : 
Isaeus v. § 36 odros ydp Ti pev pup els 
Aiovdaia xopnyjaas rérapros éy<vero, 
rpayysois 52 xat wuppiyiorais doraros, 
(Bentley’semendation, rérapros é-yévero 
Tpayydois cai mupptxiotais toraros makes 
Dicaeogenes fourth in the tragic con- 
test, in which there were never more 
than three competitors.) 

5 In the time of Aristotle the choregi 
in comedy were appointed by the tribes. 
But this was a late innovation, and 
produced no change in the character 
of the contest. See chap. Ii. § 2. 

6 C.I.A. ii, 971 (printed in Appen- 
dix B). Ibid. ii, 1234 ff. 
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The City Dionysia was specially connected with the growth of 
the tragic drama, and it was here that the earliest public contests 
in tragedy were established. ‘The first competition was held in 
B. C. 535, and was rendered doubly memorable by the fact that 
Thespis, now an old man, took part in the performance, and 
won the prize of victory.! Shortly before this time Pisistratus, 
who was a great patron of art and literature, had returned from 
exile, and begun his last tyranny. It must have been under his 
auspices, therefore, that tragedy was first officially recognized 
by the State, and made an annual institution. As to the 
character of these early contests, and the arrangements con- 
cerning the number of poets and plays, nothing has been 
recorded,*? It is uncertain whether the regulations were the 
same as those which afterwards prevailed during the fifth 
century. But we are told that the tragic poet Choerilus, who 
began to exhibit in 523, composed no less than a hundred and 
sixty plays.* The largeness of the number would seem to show 
that even in the sixth century it was the custom for each 
competing poet to bring out several plays at each festival. 
When we turn to the fifth century, the information is fairly 
complete. Several records have been preserved, referring 
chiefly to the three great tragic poets, and giving a more or 
less detailed account of the results of the competitions. It 
may be interesting to mention some of these records. The 
earliest refers to the year 499, and tells us that three poets— 
Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas—took part in the tragic 
contest.‘ From the next we learn that in 472 Aeschylus won 
the first prize, and that the plays he exhibited were the 
Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and the satyric drama Prometheus.® 
In 467, Aeschylus was first with the Laius, Oedipus, Septem 


3 ag’ ob Ofoms 5 
, spares bs édidale 


igayn 
into Tha te len val é}ren é [T]payos 


1 wht Par. ep. 4 not introduced until about s. c. 502. ) 

3 Suidas s.v. Xopidos. The same 
lexicon, s.v. Hparivas, says that Pra- 
tinas composed fifty plays, of which 


thirty-two were satyric: but it is 


aPror], érn . e date is muti- 
ated, but must ‘have “fallen between 


542 and 520, the preceding and subse- 
quent epochs. Suidas s.v. Odoms 
(é3iBage 82 dst ris wp@rns wal £ ddrvp- 
mados) doubtless refers to the same 
contest, which may therefore be 
assigned to B Cc. 536-5 

3 [Capps (The Introduction of 
Comedy into the City Dionysia) renders 
it highly probable that choregia was 


unsafe to draw inferences from this 
as to relative proportion of satyric 
plays and tragedies in these early 
days, since the numbers may refer 
merely to the plays which happened 
to be preserved in the time of the 
grammarians. 

* Suidas s.v. Tparivas. 

5 Arg. Aesch. Persae. 
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contra Thebas, and the satyric play Sphinx; Aristias was 
second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and the satyric play Palaestae, 
written by his father Pratinas; Polyphradmon was third with 
the Lycurgean tetralogy.' The name of one of the plays of 
Aristias has doubtless dropped out accidentally, as there is no 
other instance of poets competing at the same festival with a 
different number of plays. A very interesting record is that 
for the year 458, when Aeschylus was again victorious, this 
time with the Orestean group of plays, the Agamemnon, 
Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric Proteus.* In 438 Sophocles 
was first; Euripides was second with the Cressae, Alcmaeon in 
Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. In 431 Euphorion was first, 
Sophocles second, and Euripides third with the Medea, 
Philoctetes, Dictys, and satyric play Theristae. In 428 Euripides 
was first (the Hippolytus being one of his plays), lophon second, 
Ion third.» Among the last of the notices is that for the year 
415, when Euripides, who produced the Alexander, Palamedes, 
Troades, and satyric drama Sisyphus, was defeated for the first 
prize by an obscure poet called Xenocles, who produced the 
Oedipus, Lycaon, Bacchae and satyric play Athamas. After 
Euripides’ death, in B.c. 406, his Iphigenia in Aulis, Alemaeon, 
and Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia.‘ 
The evidence of these various records, when compared with one 
another, proves conclusively that during the whole, or almost 
the whole, of the fifth century there was no variation in the 
arrangement of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia. The 
rule as to the number of poets and plays was as follows. At 
each festival three poets appeared as competitors,’ and each 
poet was required to exhibit four plays, consisting of three 
tragedies and a satyric drama.‘ If the number seems surprising, 


1 Arg. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb, 

3 Arg. Aesch. Agam. 

® Args. Eur. Aleest, Med., Hippol. 

* Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8; Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 67. 

5 Athen. Pol. c. 56; C.1. A. ii. 972, 
973) 975- 

* Cp. Diog. Laért. iii. 56. @pactdAdrcs 
&é pnat wai Kara Tiy TpayiKiy TeTpa- 
Aoyiay éxdotva: abrdv (sc. Tov HAdrowa) 
rods dSadrdyous, oloy txeivor rérpact 
Spd pasty h-yur' (oro, Arovvalor s, Anvalas, 
Nava0nvaio:s, XUrpors, @y 7d Tévaproy Hy 


carupixcy’ Ta 8¢ rérrapa Spapara éxa- 
Aeiz0 TeTpadoyia. Thrasyllus was a 
philosopher of the time of Tiberius. 
The passage oloy ... terpadcyia is 
probably an explanatory interpolation 
by Diogenes himself. The statement 
that the four plays of a tetralogy 
were performed at four different fes- 
tivals is absurd in itself, and abun- 
dantly disproved by inscriptions and 
other evidence (e. g. Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 67). 
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we should remember that an ancient drama was only about half 
the length of a modern one, and that four plays of this type 
could easily have been got through in a single day. On one 
occasion the rule just mentioned appears to have been partially 
relaxed. In 438 Euripides was allowed to substitute the 
Alcestis, a tragedy with a slightly comic tinge, for the usual 
satyric drama. Whether this practice ever became common in 
the fifth century is uncertain. The records give no further 
instance. In all other cases where they mention the names 
of the four plays produced, the last is a satyric play. It was 
this custom of concluding the three tragedies with the licen- 
tious merriment of the satyrs which suggested to Ion of Chios 
his well-known remark, that virtue, like a tragic poet’s group of 
plays, should always contain a satyric element.’ 

The four plays exhibited by each poet might be composed on 
two different systems. They might form independent works of 
art, and have no inner connexion with one another; or they 
might deal with successive phases of the same legend, and be 
fused into a single artistic whole. The general name for the 
group of plays was ‘didascalia’, or a ‘teaching’*, because 
in ancient times the author had to teach them to the actors. 
But when they were connected together by unity of subject, 
they were denoted by a special term. The four plays were 
called a ‘tetralogy’;* the three tragedies, regarded apart 
from the satyric drama, were called a ‘trilogy’. As applied to 
the drama, however, both words first occur at a comparatively 
late date:‘ and as, to judge from their etymology, they seem 


1 Plat. Pericl. p. 154 E. 

* Plut. lc.; Id. X orat. 839 D 
d&dacxarias dorixds wabjxew Uf. . . xal 
érépas 300 Anvaixds; Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 
3 evi yepoly | covpepos, tx wolns fde 
dkdaceaAlns ; 


3 That the word rerpadoyla was 
applied only to a group of four plays 
connected in subject is proved by the 
statement of Suidas (s.v. XopoxAjjs) 
that Sophocles abandoned the practice 
of exhibiting ‘tetralogies', though 
we know that he exhibited four plays 
at a time ; and also by the application 
of the word by Greek writers to the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155), the Pandionis of Philocles 
(Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), the Lycur- 
geia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 


Thesm. 135), and the Lycurgeia of 
Polyphradmon (Arg. Aesch. Sept. c. 


Theb.). All these were groups of 
plays on a single subject. 
* Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 1155 


rerparoylay pépovar ri ’Opeoreiay al 
A:gacnadia: (i.e. the A:dacxardia of 
Aristotle). The other passages where 
rerpadoyia occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laért. iii. 56, ix. 45; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155, where it is said that the 
grammarians Aristarchus and Apol- 
lonius disregarded the satyric plays 
and spoke only of trilogies; Schol. 
Av. 282, Thesm. 142; Arg. Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. tpArcyia is found only 
in Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155; Diog. 
Laért. iii. 61 ; Suidas s.v. Nixdpaxos. 
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properly to denote groups of speeches rather than groups of 
plays, it is possible that their dramatic application is a secondary 
one, and that the grammarians applied to the drama the word 
‘tetralogy ’ which properly denoted such groups of four speeches 
about fictitious cases as those of Antiphon, and afterwards 
‘formed the word ‘trilogy’ by analogy to denote three plays 
connected in subject with each other but not with the satyric 
play. In earlier times such collective titles as Lycurgeia, 
Oresteia, and the like were used.’ The practice of writing plays 
in trilogies and tetralogies is chiefly associated with the name 
of Aeschylus. Whether it was invented by him, or inherited 
from his predecessors, is uncertain. We have no information 
as to the manner in which the poets of the sixth century were 
accustomed to combine their plays together. But whatever the 
origin of the system may have been, it was undoubtedly 
Aeschylus who first perceived the various developments of 
which it was capable, and brought it to perfection. In his 
hands it became a mighty instrument for the inculcation of 
religious truths. The central idea in the moral system of 
Aeschylus was the disastrous effect of sin, not only upon the 
sinner himself, but also upon his remote descendants. The 
curse entailed in the sinful act clung to a family from one 
generation to another. In the trilogy, with its wide range of 
time and subject, he was able to trace the whole course of this 
hereditary evil, and to follow the crime from its original com- 
mission down to the period of its final expiation. The Orestean 
trilogy, which has fortunately been preserved, is a magnificent 
example of his method. The Agamemnon depicts the murder 
of the returning chieftain by his adulterous wife. In the 
Choephori vengeance is taken on the murderess, after years 
of waiting, by her own son. In the Eumenides the matricide, 
a prey to remorse, is hunted from place to place by the Furies 
of his mother, until their rage is at length appeased by divine 
intervention. These successive pictures of crime and vengeance 
form a series of unapproachable grandeur. The general effect 
of the whole may be appreciated even by a modern reader. But 
in the ancient theatre the impression produced must have been 
far more vivid, as one play followed another upon the stage, and 


’ Aristoph. Thesm. 135, Ran, 1124. See, on these titles, The Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks, p. 114. 
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the dark scenes of guilt were unfolded in due sequence before 
the very eyes of the audience. 

Apart from the Oresteia, very little is recorded about the 
tetralogies written by Aeschylus. He is known to have com- 
posed a Lycurgeia, on the fate of Lycurgus, the Thracian king 
and opponent of Bacchus; and an Oedipodeia, on the fortunes 
of the house of Oedipus. It is also fairly certain that he treated 
the legends about Hector, Ajax, Prometheus, and the daughters 
of Danaus in trilogic form. But these are the only instances 
for which there is clear evidence. No doubt most of his plays 
were written as tetralogies. Still, he does not seem to have 
adhered to the system on every occasion. The plays which he 
exhibited in 472—the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and satyric 
drama Prometheus—had apparently no connexion with one 
another.! There are also, among the titles of his lost dramas, 
several, such as the Sisyphus and the Atalanta, which seem 
to stand in an isolated position, and to be hardly capable of 
combination. In some cases, again, he may have adopted the 
tetralogic form only in part. The three tragedies may have 
formed a trilogy, while the concluding satyric drama was on 
a different subject. Thus the satyric Prometheus was produced, 
not with the Promethean trilogy, as we should have expected, 
but in a different combination altogether. There is no less 
uncertainty as to the structure of the lost tetralogies. It 
would be a mistake to assume that they were all as perfect 
in arrangement as the Oresteia. Even from the few remains 
and notices preserved we can see that the tetralogy was a 
flexible form of art, and could be treated in various ways. The 
connexion between the parts might be tightened or relaxed at 
will. In the Theban trilogy—the Laius, Oedipus, and Septem 
contra Thebas—there was a long lapse of years between the 
separate plays. In the Oresteia the intervals of time are much 
shorter. In the Lycurgeia, which described the invasion of 
Thrace by Dionysus, his defeat, capture, and final victory, the 
three plays followed so closely in point of time, that they must 
have been like successive acts in a single drama. Again, the 
trilogies might differ in respect of artistic completeness. The 
Oresteia forms a perfect whole. The legend is traced to its 


1 (Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, p. 118, suggests possible connexions ; 
but they are highly conjectural. ] 
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conclusion, and ends satisfactorily with the purification of Orestes. 
But the Theban trilogy was treated more in the chronicle 
fashion. It closed abruptly at a point where the course of 
events was still unfinished. The final scene of the Septem is 
full of forebodings of impending calamity. So marked is this 
feature, that before the discovery in recent years of the record 
which proves that the Septem was the last play of the three, 
all critics were agreed that it must have been followed by 
another tragedy.’ This example shows us the necessity of 
caution in dealing with the whole subject of tetralogies. 
Since there is so much uncertainty as to the number of 
them written by Aeschylus, and the manner in which he wrote 
them, it is dangerous to go beyond the limits of direct evidence. 
Various schemes have been propounded by scholars, in which 
the titles of the lost plays are all arranged in tetralogic groups. 
But these systems must be regarded as entirely conjectural. 
The satyric drama, by which the three tragedies were followed, 
was a survival from the primitive period of the Bacchic worship. 
With its strange medley of incongruous elements, of valour and 
cowardice, passion and merriment, heroic dignity and coarse 
indecency, it reproduced the various qualities of the ancient 
dithyramb. The chorus was always composed of satyrs. The 
leading characters consisted partly of heroes from the tragic 
stage, partly of semi-ludicrous personages, such as Silenus, 
Autolycus, and Polyphemus. The presence of the tragic kings 
and heroes in the midst of these disreputable associates and 
undignified surroundings was one of the most curious features 
in the performance. It had to be managed with great tact by 
the poet. The dignity of the heroes was not to be unduly 
lowered, and yet they must not seem too exalted for their 
company.? In the case of a tetralogy the awkwardness of the 
situation would be greatly intensified. Here the satyric drama 
dealt with the same legend as the preceding tragedies, but from 
a humorous point of view. It often happened that the very 
same hero whose disastrous fate had just been exhibited in the 


1 [Other critics, however, suppose below, p. 74), which would often be 
that the final scene was added in _ shorter than those of other poets, and 
some later revision of the play, after might therefore be lengthened by the 
Sophocles’ Antigone had been written, addition of a scene] 
or when it became customary to pre- * Cp. Hor. Ars Poet. 235 ff. 
sent single plays of Aeschylus (see 
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trilogy was reintroduced under a sportive aspect. In the satyric 
play Lycurgus, which concluded the Lycurgean tetralogy, the 
chief part must have been taken by Lycurgus himself. In the 
Sphinx, the last play of the Oedipodeia, Oedipus must have 
appeared in person. This practice of concluding the tragic 
spectacle with a burlesque representation of the same or similar 
characters and incidents seems a questionable proceeding to 
modern taste. It would be difficult to defend it on artistic 
grounds. It originated not so much in the desire to provide 
a comic relief after the tragedies as in religious conservatism. 
The dramatic performances were part of a Bacchic festival. 
But the Bacchic element had long been discarded by tragedy. 
The satyric play, which still remained true to the primitive 
type, was therefore retained in the programme, in order to 
appease the god and to keep up the religious associations of 
the drama. 

During the earlier part of the fifth century the practice 
of writing plays in tetralogies seems to have been generally 
adopted, not only by Aeschylus, but by all other tragic poets. 
One such tetralogy, the Lycurgeia of Polyphradmon, happens 
to have been recorded. It was Sophocles who first gave up 
the system, and regularly composed his four plays on inde- 
pendent subjects.’ The example set by Sophocles was followed 
by the younger generation. Even as early as 467, when 
Aeschylus brought out his Oedipodeia, and Polyphradmon 
his Lycurgeia, the third poet, Aristias, competed with a group 
of disconnected plays. After the death of Aeschylus the tetra. 
logy speedily went out of fashion. It was never attempted by 
Euripides. In fact during the latter half of the fifth century 
only three tetralogies are mentioned. A Pandfonis was written 
by Philocles, the nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally followed 


1 Suidas s.v. ZopoxAjjs* cal abros7pgfe chen (Philol. Wochenschr., 1887, 


vou Spaya mpés Bpaya ayowilecOa, dAAA 
ue) TeTpadoyiay. The words seem to 
imply that he exhibited only one play 
at each festival: but the didascalic 
records show that this cannot have 
been the case. Probably, therefore, 
Suidas has misunderstood and mis- 
quoted his authority, who meant to 
say that Sophocles exhibited not single 
plays but groups of plays unconnected 
in subject. The suggestion of Oehmi- 


HAIGH 


p. 1058) that after the reform of 
Sophocles each poet exhibited one of 
his plays on each successive day of 
the competition, and that this is what 
Suidas means, is rendered most im- 
probable by the fact that tetralogies 
were still occasionally written ; and 
that Sophocles would have no power, 
as poet, to make such a change in the 
arrangement of the festival. 
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in his uncle’s footsteps. An Oedipodeia was composed by 
Meletus, the prosecutor of Socrates. Plato is also said to have 
written a tetralogy before he abandoned poetry for philosophy.' 
After the end of the fifth century all traces of the tetralogy 
disappear. One reason for its decline in popularity and rapid 
discontinuance may have been the increased length of plays. 
A tragedy of the later poets was considerably longer, and 
contained much more incident, than a tragedy of Aeschylus. 
A trilogy composed of dramas of this bulk would have been 
a vast and laborious undertaking. Another reason may have 
been the gradual change in religious sentiment. The doctrine 
of the hereditary curse in families, which the trilogy was 
admirably adapted to exemplify, no longer held a prominent 
place in the moral ideas of post-Aeschylean poets. The chief 
motive of their tragedy was human passion rather than religious 
truth. In such circumstances the trilogy, as a form of art, 
had no advantages sufficient to compensate for the unwieldiness 
of its size. 

It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the arrange- 
ment of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia during the fifth 
century, because this was the great period of Attic tragedy. 
The fourth century is of less importance. For the first half of 
the century there is a complete blank in our information on the 
subject. But when we come to the latter half, we have the 
evidence of an interesting inscription, which contains a full 
record of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the 
years 341 and 340. From this record it appears that considerable 
changes had now been made in the annual programme. The 
old system, by which each of the three poets was required to 
exhibit a satyric play, had been abandoned. A single specimen 
of this type of drama was now considered sufficient, and was 
produced at the commencement of the proceedings. The satyric 
drama, with its primitive coarseness, had little attraction for 
the more refined taste of the fourth century; and it was only 
religious scruples which caused it to be retained at all. The 
satyric play was followed by an old tragedy, written by one of 
the three great tragic poets. In 341 the play chosen was the 
Iphigeneia of Euripides, in 340 it was the Orestes. This 


! Schol. Aristoph. Av, 282; Schol. Var. Hist. ii. 30. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330 (Bekk.); Aelian *C.1.A, ii. 973 (quotedin Appendix B). 
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practice was also a new departure.’ In the fifth century the 
exhibition of old tragedies was, with rare exceptions, unknown 
at the City Dionysia. After these two preliminary performances 
came the contest with original plays. The number of poets was 
still there, as in former times. But the number of plays was 
diminished, and seems to have varied from year to year. In 
341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Theodectes, who flourished in the middle of 
the fourth century, wrote fifty tragedies and engaged in thir- 
teen contests.2. Aphareus wrote thirty-five admittedly genuine 
tragedies, and engaged in eight contests, between 368 and 341.° 
This seems to imply that in most of the contests they produced 
four plays; but the conclusion is not certain, for they may have 
written plays which were never intended for the stage, as their 
contemporary Chaeremon did.‘ The reduction in the number 
of original plays points to a gradual decline in the vitality of the 
tragic drama at Athens. These various changes must have 
been made in the course of the sixty years preceding the period 
of the inscription. But the exact date of their introduction 
cannot be determined. 

With the close of the fourth century the famous period of 
Athenian tragedy came to an end. After this date the only 
tragic poets of any celebrity were those who flourished at 
Alexandria. But though the genius of the Attic poets was 
exhausted, there was no immediate cessation in the production 
of new plays. The contests were still maintained. A long 
series of inscriptions shows that, down even to the Christian 
era, ‘original tragedies’ continued to be the chief ornament of 
the City Dionysia. The names of several Athenian tragic 
poets belonging to this period have been preserved in theatrical 
records. One of them was a descendant of Sophocles. As 
to the character of the contests, and the proportion of old 
tragedies to new ones, nothing is known. After the first 


* (If theinscription C.LA.ii. 971 ¢ re- 
corded by Pittakis, L’ancienne Athénes, 
p. 168, is reliable, an old tragedy was 
performed in sB.c. 387-386. The 
phrase used is waAacy Spaya mapedi- 
dafay ol + {: but the interpreta- 
tion of this fragment is full of difficul- 
ties, see Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. 
Auffahrungen in Athen, p. a2 ff. The 
use of the expression sapedidafay (cf. 


wapaxophynua) seems to show that at 
this date the performance of an old 
tragedy was exceptional ; while in the 
inscription recording the years 341, 
&c., it would seem to be treated as a 
regular part of the festival. ] 

* Suidas s.v. Gcodéxrns ; 
Byz. s. v. @aonXus. 

3 Plut. X Orat. 839 D. 

* Aristot. Rhet. iii. 11. 


Steph. 
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century A.D. the composition of original tragic dramas for 
the stage was finally discontinued in all parts of Greece, and 
must therefore have been abandoned at the City Dionysia. 
But the festival itself still continued to flourish; and the 
reproduction of old plays may have lasted, there as elsewhere, 
for one or two centuries later.’ 


§ 5. Comedy at the City Dionysia. 


Very little is known about the early history of the comic 
contests at the City Dionysia. The date of their first institution 
can only be fixed approximately. Aristotle tells us that they 
were of later origin than those in tragedy.? This being so, 
they cannot have reached back further than about 500 B.c. 
On the other hand, there is an inscription which proves that 
they were already in existence in 463." Their establishment 
must therefore be assigned to some period within the first four 
decades of the century. The number of poets who were allowed 


to compete differed at different epochs. 
it was always three, as in tragedy.‘ 


1 See The Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, p. 444 ff.: and (for the City 
Dionysia in the second century A. D.) 
cp. C. 1.A. iii, 78; Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
Pp. 549; Paus. i. a9, ii. 38, 8. 

* Aristot. Poet. ch. v. «al yap 
xopdy kappday dpé wore b Upxow (oncer, 
GAA’ Uedovral Foay. 

* C.I.A. ii. 971 a (quoted, Appen- 
dix B) ([Bs.c 463 is the latest 
possible date of the events referred 
to in this part of this inscription. 
Capps (Introduction of Comedy into 
City Dionysia) with great probabi- 
lity dates them 473-472; he fixes 
the date of the granting of a comic 
chorus (whether at the Lenaea or City 
Dionysia is uncertain) by the archon 
at 487, when, according to Suidas s.v. 
Xiavidns, Chionides began to exhibit; 
and the date of the first choregia in 
tragedy at about 502. This would 
justify sufficiently Aristotle's dyé wore. 
Suidas’ date for Chionides’ first exhi- 
bition is not really inconsistent with 
the Dorian tradition recorded by Aris- 
totle that Epicharmus was woAdA@ 
wpérepos Xiavidou cai Mayvyros, since 
the generally recorded date of the 


In the fifth century 
But early in the fourth 


former, s.c. 488 onwards, is most 
probably a ‘floruit’ date, based on 
the time of his first performances at 
Syracuse, not the date of the beginning 
of his career at Megara Hyblaea, 
which may have been a good deal 
earlier. Capps shows ground for 
believing that Aristotle and Suidas— 
the former directly, the latter perhaps 
indirectly—obtained their knowledge 
from the official records, and are 
therefore quite reliable. At the head 
of the inscription, C. 1. A. ii. 971 a, are 
the words wp@]rov x®por t[av ..., 
which must originally have formed 
part of the general heading of the 
whole inscription, whose earlier 
columns are lost. Capps conjectures 
(with some reason) that it originally 
ran dwd (name of archon) é¢’ od sp&ror 
Koo: Hoay Taw ky dare A:ovvolay olde 
tvixey, But «x@por cannot mean 
‘comedies ', as Kohler and Wilamowitz 
assumed when they dated the begin. 
ning of choregia in comedy by this 
inscription. Cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffahrungen in Athen, 
pp. 11 ff, 241 ff.) 

* Args. Aristoph. Nubes, Pax, Aves. 
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century it was raised to five, both at the City Dionysia and 
at the Lenaea, and this continued ever afterwards to be the 
regulation number.!. The increase was probably due, partly 
to the growing popularity of the comic drama, partly also to the 
fact that, owing to the curtailment of the chorus, comedies were 
now less expensive to produce, and took less time to perform. 
Each poet competed with a single play. This was the invariable 
practice on the comic stage, both at the City Dionysia and at 
the Lenaea. The exhibition of groups of plays, after the 
manner of the tragic poets, was unknown in the history of 
comedy. Still, in spite of this rule, an author was sometimes 
enabled to bring out two plays at the same festival. But in 
order to do so he had to take the place of two poets, and to 
compete as it were against himself. The number of comedies 
remained the same. Thus in 422 Aristophanes made a double 
appearance, and was first with the Prelude, and second with 
the Wasps. Leucon, his sole antagonist, was third with the 
Ambassadors.* In 288 Diodorus was second with the Corpse, 
and third with the Madman.® Such cases, however, were 
apparently very rare, and must have been due either to some 
exceptional dearth in the supply of dramatists, or to the marked 
inferiority of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
compete. 

We have seen that comedy was much later than tragedy in 
obtaining official recognition from the State. It also continued 


1 Arg. Aristoph. Plutus (festival 
uncertain); Ath. Pol. c. 56 (City 
Dionysia); C.I.A. ii, 972 (Lenaea), 
975 (City Dionysia). [If C.1.G. xiv. 
1097 is rightly restored and inter- 
preted by Wilhelm, l.c., p. 195 ff., it 
would seem as if there were five 
competitors as early as &.C. 434 at 
the Dionysia ; this is very difficult to 
reconcile with the consistent mention 
by the Arguments of three only. ] 

* Arg. Aristoph. Vespae. [The 
passage, however, is almost certainly 
corrupt, and most editors are now 
agreed that in its existing form, 
according to which Philonides brought 
out both the Ipoaywr and the Soje«es, 
it cannot stand ; and that even if both 
plays can have been the work of 
Aristophanes, they cannot both have 
been produced by Philonides, For 


the various emendations, vide Kann- 
giesser, Uber die alte komische Bahne, 
p. 270; Petersen, Fleck. Jahrb. Ixxxv. 
p. 662; Leo, Rhein. Mus. xxxiii. p. 404; 
the introductions to Rogers and van 
Leeuwen's editions of the Wasps; 
and a brief summary in Excursus I 
of Starkie’s edition. It is very doubt- 
ful whether there is good evidence for 
the practice alluded to, as regards the 
fifth century B.c. } 

3 C.I.A. ii. 972. (The inscription 
leaves no room for doubt here, except 
for the remote possibility that there 
may have been two poets of the name 
Diodorus. Capps, Amer. Journ. 
Archaeol., 1900, argues almost con- 
clusively that the inscription is to be 
dated 290-288, and not 353, the date 
given by Mr. Haigh, and generally 
accepted until recently. } 


f 
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to grow and develop much longer. A sure symptom of decline, 
both in tragedy and comedy, was the tendency to fall back 
upon the past, and to reproduce old plays, instead of striking 
out new developments. In the case of tragedy this custom had 
already begun to prevail as early as the middle of the fourth 
century. But comedy was still at that time in the height of its 
career. A fresh direction was being given to the art, under the 
leadership of Menander and Philemon, by the evolution of 
the New Comedy, a comedy of manners and everyday life. 
There was no desire as yet to have recourse to the ancient 
poets. In a record of comic contests for the year 288,' the plays 
exhibited are all new ones. But when we reach the second 
century the custom of performing old comedies is found to 
have been fully established. Numerous records of the comic 
performances during that period have been preserved, and 
in every case the five new comedies are preceded by an old one.’ 
There had been occasional revivals before this, for instance 
in the year 340, but these seem to have been exceptional.’ 
Among the plays reproduced are Menander’s Ghost and 
Misogynist, Philemon’s Phocians, and Posidippus’ Outcast. 
It is noticeable that all these revivals were limited to the New 
Comedy. There is no trace of a reproduction of plays from 
the Middle and the Old. Nor is this surprising. The comedy 
of early times was so local and personal in its allusions, and 
depended so much for its interest upon contemporary events, 
that it could not be expected to attract the ordinary public 
of a later generation. 

From the records just referred to it is evident that during 
the second century B.c. comedy still flourished as vigorously 
as ever at the City Dionysia. The festival had sometimes 


1C. 1. A. ii. 972. (Mr. Haigh wrote 
353, but see note on previous page. } 

* C.I.A. ii. 975 (quoted, Ap- 
pendix B). [If Capps is right in 
dating the fragment 975 f between 
B.C. 308 and 290, the practice must 
have been begun by that date; see 
Amer. Journ. Arch., 1g00, p. 89ff., 
but Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. Auf- 
fabrungen in Athen, p. 68, disputes 
the date, and with some reason. See 
also Wilhelm, ibid., p. 149. The prac- 
tice is proved for the early part of the 


second century by fragment a. } 

The evidence for this is a frag- 
ment of an inscription published by 
Wilhelm, loc. cit., p. 27 ff., and con- 
necting with C. I. A. ii. 971h. See 
Appendix B. The expression used 
wokady Spaya wapedidatay olf xappdol 
(cp. wapayophynyua), when compared 
with the expressions used in 975 a, &c., 
shows that the performance was excep- 
tional, and the play is not mentioned ; 
cp. the parallel expressions in the case 
of tragedy, p. 19, supra, n. 1]. 
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to be abandoned, owing to the pressure of war and other 
calamities. But whenever there was a contest, five new plays 
were exhibited. After the second century the notices about 
this festival come to an end. But it is well known that in other 
parts of Greece original comedies continued to form a part 
of the programme at various festal gatherings down to the first 
century of the Christian era... We may therefore conclude 
without much doubt that they were retained at the City Dionysia 
for an equally long period. 


§ 6. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia. 


Before leaving the subject of the City Dionysia, it may be 
interesting to say a few words about the performances as 
a whole, and the order in which they took place. The pro- 
gramme to be gone through was a long one. In the fifth 
century it consisted of five choruses of boys, five choruses 
of men, three comedies, and three groups of tragedies, each 
containing four plays. As to the arrangement of these various 
items there is not much information.? But one thing seems 
certain, that the three groups of tragedies must have been 
exhibited on three successive days. It is difficult to see what 
other system was possible. Two groups, consisting of eight 
dramas, would have been far too much for a single day... Nor 
can we suppose that plays belonging to the same group were 
performed on different days. If this had been the case, the 
value of the tetralogic form of composition would have been 
almost entirely destroyed. Further than this, there is a passage 
in Aristophanes which seems to prove that tragedies and 
comedies were produced on the same day. In the Birds,‘ 


'C.T. G. 1585, 1587, 2759; Athen. 
Mitth., 1894, pp.96,97; ‘Epnp.’Apxaion., 
1884, pp. 120, 124, 126; Rangabé, 
Antigq. Hellén., vol. ii. no. 965. 

3 The fact that inscriptions (C. I. A. 
971 a-e, iv. 971 f-h) and the law of 
Evegorus, quoted Dem. Meid. § 10, all 
mention first chorus of boys, then 
choruses of men, then comedy, then 
tragedy, proves nothing, as there is 
nothing to show that the contests are 
being spoken of in order ofperformance, 
rather than in order of relative import- 
ance. 


* Arist. Poet. ch. xxiv. suggests that 
an epic poem should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal to that 
of the tragedies offered at one hearing 

TO wAROos THY Tpayyeiaw Toy els play 

pdaciv riBeulvav). A performance 
of four tragedies a day would give 
about 6,000 lines of tragedy (including 
satyric drama), while the Iliad contains 
about 15,000 lines, and the Odyssey 
about 12,000. 

‘ Aristoph. Av. 785 ff. ot8éy ior’ 
decvoy 03 Fdtov } pica wrepd. | abriy’ 
bpav rav Cearaw ef ris Hy twdwrepos, | 
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which was brought out at the City Dionysia, the chorus remark 
that it would be a delightful thing to have wings. They say 
that if one of the spectators was tired with the tragic choruses, 
he might fly away home, have his dinner, and fly back again 
in time for the comic choruses. It appears to follow from this 
that the comedies were performed after the tragedies. As there 
were three comedies during the fifth century, and three groups 
of tragedies, the arrangement must have been that each tragic 
group was performed in the morning of three successive days, 
and was followed in the afternoon by a comedy. The festival 
as a whole lasted for five or six days. The first day was taken 
up by the procession. Three more were taken up by the 
tragedies and comedies. The remaining one or two days would 
be devoted to the dithyrambs. Such was the system during 
the life-time of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the fourth century, 
when the number of comedies had been raised to five, the 
number of tragedies diminished, and a satyric drama and an 
old tragedy placed at the head of the tragic contests, various 
rearrangements would be necessary. But there is nothing 
to show how they were carried out.’ 


§ 7. The Lenaea. 


The Lenaea was a festival in honour of Dionysus Lenaeus.? 
It was celebrated, at any rate, during the earliest times, in 
a sacred enclosure called the Lenaeum.* Hence the feast was 
also termed the ‘Contest at the Lenaeum’, or the ‘ Epilenaean 
Dionysia’; and the poet who won a prize there was said to 
have been ‘victorious at the Lenaeum’.‘ The site of the 


elra weiy3v Tois xopoic: THY Tpayyduv 
HxOero, | dxnrdpevos dv otros iplorncev 
drXOdw olxade, | adr’ dv tuwrnsOels &p’ 
judas avers av xaréwrero. Mialler(Griech. 
Bahn., p. 322) and others take é¢’ jpas 
to mean generally ‘to us in the theatre’. 
But in that case there would be no 
point in the sentence. There is obvi- 
ously a contrast between dyeis, the 
spectators, and #yeis the comic chorus. 
The same contrast is emphasized in 
the previous group of trochaics, vv. 
9753-68. Lipsius accepts the change 
of rpayy3av to rpvyydav (‘the other 
comic choruses’ as opposed to #yeis, 
the Birds), and infers that all the 


comedies were performed in one day 
by themselves (Ber. der K. S. Ges. 
der Wiss. zu Leipzig, philol.-histor. 
Classe, 1885, p. 417). But the change 
is quite gratuitous and makes the whole 
passage feeble and cbscure. 

1 feet p. 69. ] 

3 ( Either connected with Anvds ‘wine- 
press’ or Ajvat = Baxya, vid. Appen- 
dix C.] 

? [See Appendix C for authorities 
and for a discussion of the site of the 
Lenaeum and its relation to the temple 
of Dionysus év Alyvass. | 

* (See Appendix C.]} 
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Lenaeum is unfortunately a matter in much dispute, and no 
certain conclusion has been arrived at. Except that it was in 
or close to the market-place, the site of which is itself uncertain, 
nothing definite can be said about it. 

The Lenaea was a winter gathering. It was held in the month 
of Gamelion, at a time corresponding to the end of January.' 
The weather was still often stormy, and the sea was not yet 
considered safe for voyagers.? Consequently there were few 
visitors in Athens. The festival was a domestic sort of 
holiday, confined to the Athenians themselves. The proceed- 
ings were simple and unpretentious, as compared with the 
splendid ceremonial and vast audiences at the City Dionysia. 
Aristophanes, in the Acharnians, which was produced at 
the Lenaea, says he can now abuse Athens as much as he 
likes, without being accused of degrading her in the eyes of 
foreign Greeks.* The entertainments at the Lenaea consisted 
of a procession, and of contests in tragedy and comedy.‘ The 
procession was not an impressive spectacle, like that at the City 
Dionysia, but was conducted in primitive fashion by men who 
drove about in wagons, and assailed the bystanders with abuse 
and ridicule.’ The festival as a whole was much shorter than 
the City Dionysia. 

The early history of tragedy at the Lenaea is veiled in 
obscurity. The first piece of information on the subject which 
we possess belongs to the latter part of the fifth century. It 
consists of a record of the tragic performances at the Lenaea 
for the years 419 and 418.° In both these years the number 
of poets who competed was two, and each of them exhibited 
three tragedies.’ There is no mention of a satyric play. Again, 


1 Bekk. Anecd. p. 235, 6; C. I. A. 
ii. 834 b, col. 2, where the expenditure 
on the Lenaea is placed about the 
middle of the sixth prytany, i.e. in 
Gamelion. (Nilsson, Studia de Diony- 
siis Atticis, pp. 1-37, confirms the date 
here given, after a very full discussion. } 

1 Plat. Symp. 223 c; Theophrast. 
Char. 3. 

5 Aristoph. Ach. so1 ff. 

* Dem. Meid. § 10 «al 4 éwi Anval 
wou «ai of rpayydot wal ol xeppbol. 
That there were no dithyrambs at the 
Lenaea is proved by this passage, and 
by C. 1. A. ii. 553, which enumerates 


the festivals at which dithyrambic 
choruses competed, viz. City Dionysia, 
Thargelia, Prometheia, Hephaesteia. 
C.1. A. ii. 1367, recording a dithy- 
rambic victory at the Lenaea, is of 
comparatively late date. 

5 Suidas s.v. rd de raw dpataw oxwp- 
para, 

* C. I. A. ii. 972 (see Appendix B). 

7 Hence in Diod. Sic. xv. 74 3¢&8a- 
xéros Anvaias tpayydiav (of Dionysius’ 
victory in 367), the expression d:3acKey 
Tpayykav probably means ‘to compete 
in the tragic contests’, and implies 
nothing as to the number of plays 
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we are told that in 416 Agathon won a tragic victory at the 
Lenaea.!' These two notices. comprise all that is known about 
tragedy at this festival during the fifth century. They appear 
to prove that towards the close of the century the tragic contests 
had become a regular institution, though the number of poets 
and plays was much smaller than at the City Dionysia. Whether 
the contests were of recent origin, or reached back for many 
years, cannot be ascertained. During the fourth century new 
tragedies continued to be produced at the Lenaea without any 
cessation. In 367 Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won the 
tragic prize there. Aphareus, who flourished about 350, 
exhibited there on two occasions. Theodectes, the pupil of 
Aristotle, obtained one victory at the Lenaea; Astydamas, his 
contemporary, obtained seven.? As to the arrangement of the 
contest during this period, and the number of plays produced, 
there is no information. But it is probable that the new 
tragedies were preceded by an old one, as at the City Dionysia. 
After the fourth century nothing further is known about the 
connexion of the Lenaea with the tragic drama? The 
festival continued to be celebrated down to the second 
century A.D., and possibly later.* But whether tragedies, 
either old or new, were still included in the programme, is 
quite uncertain. 

Comedy was the special product of the Lenaea, and was 
regarded as of more importance than tragedy. It was doubtless 
at this festival that comic contests were first regularly organized. 
The date is not recorded. But they must have been in exist- 
ence at any rate as early as 463, since at that time they were 
already included in the City Dionysia. There is also another 
piece of evidence. Chionides, one of the early comic poets, is 
said to have begun to exhibit plays in 487. It is unlikely that 
the exact year of his first appearance would have been re- 
membered, unless it had referred to a regular public contest. 
Hence we may probably assume that comic contests had been 


presented. Cf. Plat. Symp. Toes bre * (C.I.A. ii, 1289 shows that tragedy 


TH "pwry T payydig éy xnoer was still performed in B.c. 307-306. 
won his first tragic victory’. This is the last mention of it. (Capps, 
' Athen. p. ar7 A. Amer. Journ. Arch., iv. p. 76.) 


* Diod. Sic. xv. 74; Plut. X Orat. “C.I.A. iii, 1160. 
839 D; C.I.A. ii. 977b,c (see Ap- * See above, p. 20, note 2. 
pendix 'B). 
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established as early as 487; and if so, they may have been 
established at the Lenaea.'’ But they cannot go back beyond 
about 500, since comedy in general was a later institution than 
tragedy. The first definite and dated record of a comic contest 
at the Lenaea is for the year 425, when Aristophanes produced 
his Acharnians.? From this time forward the history of comedy 
at the Lenaea is much the same as its history at the City 
Dionysia. During the fifth century there were three competing 
poets, and each brought out a single play.® In the fourth 
century the number of poets was varied to five.‘ The practice 
of exhibiting an old comedy as a prelude to the new ones was 
introduced in the course of the next hundred years.’ In the 
second century original comedy was still flourishing as vigour- 
ously as ever at Athens, though none of the records so far dated 
with certainty refer to the Lenaea.* There is no evidence as to 
its later course. 

A few remarks may be made here on the relative importance 
of the Lenaea and the City Dionysia from the theatrical point 
of view. The City Dionysia was much the most splendid and 
imposing gathering of the two. It was attended by larger 
crowds of people, and was subjected to stricter regulations. 
Aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses; metics 


were forbidden to serve as choregi.’ 


1 (Capps (Introduction of Comedy 
into the City Dionysia, p. 25) shows 
that whether the victory of Chionides 
recorded by Suidas was won at the 
Dionysia or Lenaea, there is no reason 
for doubting the existence of contests 
in 487 B.c., on the evidence of inscrip- 
tions. C€.1.A. ii. 977d as it stands 
must have been preceded by another 
column of names of victors, which 
would almost certainly take us back 
as far; and there was room for the 
name of Chionides above that of 
Magnes in 977i (Dionysian victors) in 
a position which would imply an early 
date for his first victory; cp. also 
Amer. Journ. Philol. xx. pp. 396, 397. ] 

2 Arg. to Acharn. 

* Args. to Acharn., Equit.,Vesp., Ran. 

* See p. 21, note. 

§ (If Capps is right, C.1. A. ii. 975 f 
proves that old comedies were acted 
at the City Dionysia at a date between 
308 and 290, but this date is very un- 


No such prohibitions 


certain; see p. 22, note, C.I.A. ii. 
972, col. 1, which Capps, followed by 
Wilhelm, dates soon after 8B. c. ago, 
does not show any sign of the prac- 
tice ; it may have begun at the City 
Dionysia, and have been afterwards 
extended to the Lenaea ; but it is not 
easy to believe this without confirma- 
tory evidence; and the difficulty is 
avoided if Capps’ date for 975f is not 
accepted. | 

* (C.I.A. ii. 977 gives lists of tragic 
and comic poets and actors. In the 
case of the comic poets and actors, 
some names (those of Agathocles and 
Biottus) are known from 975d to 
belong to the middle of the second 
century; but it is not certain to what 
festival the part of this inscription in 
which their names occur (fragm. m) 
belongs. ] 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 954; Plut. 
Phoc. c. go. 
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existed at the Lenaea. It must obviously have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
Dionysia, before the vast concourse of citizens and strangers, 
than in the comparative privacy of the Lenaea. In tragedy this 
was more particularly the case. The great tragic poets, after 
their fame had been once established, seem to have mostly 
confined themselves to the City Dionysia. Sophocles, for 
instance, won eighteen victories there, and only two or six 
at the Lenaea.’ The Lenaea would be generally reserved for 
inferior poets, or for youthful authors who had still their 
reputation to make. Thus in 418 one of the competitors was 
an obscure poet called Callistratus.? In 416 the victor was 
Agathon, who had never yet obtained a tragic prize.2 Foreign 
poets may also have been generally confined to this festival. 
It was here that Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won his 
solitary success.‘ The circumstances were rather different in 
regard to comedy. The leading comic poets seem to have 
made little distinction between the two festivals. Aristophanes 
produced his plays indifferently at both.’ Cratinus won six 
Lenaean victories as opposed to three in the City, Teleclides 
five as opposed to three.* In explanation of this fact we should 
remember that comedy was the chief feature at the Lenaea, 
tragedy an appendage. Also, as the competitors in comedy 
only produced one play at a time, a poet of a fertile mind would 
need two contests in the year in order to exhibit what he had 
written. Still, in spite of the more equal distribution of the 
comic poets between the two festivals, there-can be little doubt 
that even in comedy a ‘City victory’ was always the highest 
distinction.’ 


1 See The Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, p. 128, note 4. 

7 C.LA. ii. 972, col. H. 

* Athen. p. a17 A; Plat. Symp. 
173 A. 

* Diod. Sic. xv. 74. 

5 The Acharnians, Equites, Vespae, 
and Ranae at the Lenaea ; the Nubes, 
Pax, and Aves, at the City Dionysia. 

* C.I.A. ii. 977 d, i. 

7 (See Capps, Amer. Journ. Philol. 
xx. p. 396, who remarks that Ari- 
stophanes (Equit. 517 ff.) referring to 


the great poets of the past, omits 
Teleclides and Hermippus, who had 
been very successful at the Lenaea, 
and was especially disappointed at 
failing to obtain a ‘City victory’ with 
the Nubes in 423, after his two 
Lenaean victories. The reason sug- 
gested, however, for the omission of 
these two poets can hardly be cor- 
rect, as Cratinus, who is mentioned, 
was also especially successful at the — 
Tenaea. | 
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§ 8. Rural Dionysia and Anthesiersa. 


The Rural Dionysia were provincial festivals, held about the 
end of December’ in the country districts of Attica. Originally 
they were very simple in character. The villagers, holding 
aloft the phallus, marched in procession to the altar of Dionysus, 
where a goat was sacrificed, and songs and dances performed in 
honour of the god. Then came various country sports; and 
the day ended in drinking and merriment. Later on, as the 
people advanced in wealth and refinement, the dignity of many 
of these festivals was much increased. Dramatic contests began 
to be introduced, in imitation of those already established in 
Athens. Eventually, by the end of the fifth century, all the 
larger Attic towns appear to have provided themselves with 
theatres and annual theatrical exhibitions. The most important 
of these local gatherings was that in the Peiraeeus, which was 
supported by contributions of money from the state treasury, 
and attended by large crowds from Athens and the neighbouring 
districts. The procession, with which the proceedings com- 
menced, must have been a striking spectacle. The whole body 
of the ephebi took part in it. Then there were contests in 
tragedy and comedy. The fame of these contests is shown by 
the fact that even distinguished poets, such as Euripides, 
occasionally appeared as competitors; and that foreign am- 
bassadors, if present in Athens at the time, were invited to 
attend as a matter of course.2 Among other festivals which 
seem to have acquired more than a local celebrity, we may 
mention those of Collytus where Aeschines acted the part of 
Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles,’ Eleusis,® Salamis,‘ and 
Icaria, and at these proclamation was made of crowns which had 


* [Nilsson (Studia de Dionysiis 
Atticis, P 108) shows that the festival 
was probably not celebrated in all the 
demes at precisely the same time, 
though it always took place after the 
autumn sowing, being in fact in origin 
a ceremony designed to secure the 
fertility of the new-sown seed. (Cf. 
Plat. Rep. v. p. 475 D Gowep 3% 
dwopemobomdres Ta Gra twaxovoa wday- 
Tay yopaw wepBiover Tois Acovuais obre 
tow ward awéAas obTre THY xaTd Kwpas 
daoAcinépevar. There must also have 


been time for the troupes of actors to 
move from one place to another. ] 

* See Aristoph. Ach. 69, a4: fff. 
Also Plut. de Cup. div. p. 527 D; id. 
Non suav. viv. sec. Epic. p. 1098 B ; 
Heraclitus fr. 127 Byw. 

> Dem. Meid. § 10; C. 1. A. ii. 164, 
467, 468, 589, 741 ; iv. 2, 834 b; Aelian 
Var. Hist. ii, 13. 

* Dem. de Cor. § 180; Aeschin. 
Timarch. § 157. 

5 C.I.A, iv. 574 6, ¢, g. 

* Ibid. ii. 469, 470, 594. 
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been bestowed on deserving citizens.' At Aixone there were 
performances of comedies, but tragedies are not mentioned.’ 
At Phlya there were dramatic performances, probably of both 
kinds. The remains of a theatre have been found at Thoricus.‘ 

The plays produced at these rustic Dionysia were mostly 
‘old ones, which had already been successful on the Athenian 
stage. The exhibition of new and original dramas was 
exceptional, and confined to a few important towns.’ Usually 
the proceedings took the form of a contest between troupes of 
actors, who competed with plays of established reputation. 
Prizes were offered by the different demes, and companies were 
formed in Athens for the purpose of touring the country, and 
contending against one another. Aeschines in his youth served 
as tritagonist in a troupe of this kind, having been hired for 
a provincial tour by ‘the ranters’, Simylus and Socrates.* 
These constant revivals of old plays at the Rural Dionysia 
are a fact of some importance in the history of the Attic drama. 
It was in this way that the Athenian audience was familiarized 
with the masterpieces of the past, which might otherwise have 
been forgotten. In Athens itself there were not many oppor- 
tunities of seeing them acted. There were only two dramatic 
festivals in the year, and these were mostly given up to original 
compositions. Yet the audience was obviously well acquainted 
with the older dramas. The frequent parodies and allusions in 
Aristophanes prove that this was the case.” It was at the Rural 
Dionysia that they acquired their knowledge. The spectators 
in the Athenian theatre consisted partly of natives of Athens, 
partly of citizens from the country districts. For the natives 
there were the festivals of the adjoining demes, such as 
Collytus and the Peiraeeus; for the provincials there were 


' C.I.A, iv. 1282 b, 1285 b. 

* Ibid. ii. 585. 

5 Isaeus viii. § 15. We also hear 
of such celebrations at Brauron (Ar. 
Pax 874, with Schol. ; Schol. in Dem, 
Conon. § 35; Suidas s.v. Bpavpwyr); 
and at Myrrhinus (C. I. A. ii. 575, 578). 

* Dorpfeld u. Reisch, Griech. Theat. 
p. 109 ff. 

+ In addition to the instance at the 
Peiraeeus recorded above, the only 
known example is at Salamis, C.I. A. 
ii. 470 Atovucley ray ty Xadrapine 
tpayyodav [5 wavy dyjau, if the 


restoration be correct. 

* Dem. de Cor. § 262. 

7 [It must be admitted that it is not 
easy to reconcile this with Aristot. 
Poet. ix, where it is said that even 
the well-known plays or legends are 
well known only to few, éwet xai ra 
yrmpipa SrLryos ywepipd bariv, GAA’ Speos 
ebppalves aavras, Aristotle may be 
speaking particularly of his own day, 
when probably few poets or plays had 
the celebrity enjoyed by the plays of 
the three great tragedians of the 
previous century. ] 
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their own local gatherings. Both classes therefore would have 
many chances of witnessing the reproduction of celebrated 
plays. 

The Anthesteria had so little connexion with the drama 
that it is unnecessary to describe the manner in which it was 
celebrated.!. Regular performances of plays were apparently 
unknown there during the classical period. The only trace 
of anything theatrical is a certain contest between comic actors, 
which took place on the Chytri, the last day of the festival. 
The victor at this contest was allowed the undisputed right 
of acting at the forthcoming City Dionysia a month later.? 
Probably the performance consisted in the recitation of selected 
portions of a comedy by the different competitors. The contest 
had fallen into disuse during the latter part of the fourth century, 
but was restored by the orator Lycurgus. In much later times, 
during the first century a. D., we hear of ‘tragic monodies’ and 
‘comic parabases’ being performed at the Anthesteria.* But 
the notice is too slight and vague to enable us to judge as to 
the general character of the exhibition. 


$9. The Judges. 


The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail. As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to be 
considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of giving 
the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the public 
records of the results, First as to the judges. The number 
of the judges in the comic contests was five.‘ The number in 
the tragic contests was probably the same, but there is no 
direct evidence upon the subject. The process of selection 


seems to have been as follows.® 


* (Vid. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
the Study of Greek Religion, c. i.} 

2 This seems to be the meaning of 
Plut. x orat. 841 F elofveyae 3¢ xai 
ripows oie d Lycurgus), roy wept raw 

peta dyiwa ros Xvrpos tmredeiy 
ipdguddov ivy 7@ Oearpy, wal ror vix7- 
carta els doru earadt yeooat, wporepoy 
obs itéy, dvadauBSdvow ror dyawa éx- 
Aehoxdra. The contest must be the 
same as the dyawes Xurpivo: quoted 


Several days before the actual 


from Philochorus by Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ran, 220. [See Nilsson, Studia de 
Dionysiis Atticis, p. 57. ] 

> Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 158. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 445; Suidas 
s.v. dy advre xperéy yovadt. 

5 There is no consecutive account in 
any ancient writer of the mode of 
selecting the judges and of voting. 
Our knowledge of the subject has to be 
pieced together from the three follow- 
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commencement of the festival the Council, assisted by the 


choregi, elected by vote a preliminary list of judges. 


A certain 


number of names were selected from each of the ten tribes 


of Attica. 


to get their own partisans upon the list. 


The different choregi, as was natural, endeavoured 


The names of the 


persons chosen were then inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets 
were placed in ten urns, each urn containing the names 


belonging to a single tribe. 


ing passages : (1) Plut. Cim. p. 483 E 
E0evro & els prnuny avrov nai ry rev 
rpayyiay «plow dvopacri -yevoudyny. 
apwrny yap d8acaariav rot LopoxAlous 
grt véou xaddvros, "Apedlaw 6 dpyxav, 
giAdovelas otons wal mapardfews 10¥ 
Gearay, xpirds pty ob exAhpwooe Tov 
dyavos, ws 82 Kipow pera Trav cvorparh- 
yor mpoed\Oav eis 7d Odarpov twornoaro 
Tr beg tds vevoyscpévas owovids), ovK 
dpixey abrods dwedGeiv, GAN’ dpxwoas 
qvayKcace kabica Kat xpiva 3éxa Svras, 
dxd pudjs pds Exacrov. (2) Isocrat. 
Xvii. § 43 TIvOd8apoy ydp roy cxnvirny 
Kadovpevoy, 3s iwip Tlaciwvos dxayra 
wat Aéyer at xparres, ris ob« oldey buoy 
aépuow dvoigavra rds bdpias cai rous xpirds 
éfeAdyra rovs bed tis BovAns elaBAn- 
Gévras; «alro: Soris puxpay evexa Kai 
wept rou odparos mvivrevaw Tatras 
travolyev ircdAyunoey, at ceonpacpéva 
piv foay ind Trav apurdveov, xarecppa- 
ypoptva 8 iwd raw yxopryav, ipvddr- 
rovro 38 td Trav raya, éxevro 3 
dy dapowdrAa, ri det Cavpatew el rd, 
(3) Lysias iv. § 3 éBovadpny 8 dy pa 
dwrodaxeiy abrév xpriy Arovucios, iv’ 
bpiv pavepds eyévero lpol dnrAAaypévos, 
xpivas Tiy tun gvdiy veav. viv 8e 
eypaye yey ravra els 7d ypappareioy, 
dwédaxe 84, xal Sti dAnOH Tatra Adyw 
Sirivos nai AcodAys taacw. ddr’ ode 
gor’ abrois proa pr SKopocapdvors 
wept ras alrias fs iyo pevyw, ewe? 
cagpas éyver’ Ay Sri Hueis Fuev abrov ol 
xperiy tuBadrdvres, wai hua eivexa 
éxadé{ero. The first of these passages 
refers toa dramatic contest, the third to 
a dithyrambic one, It is uncertain to 
which the second refers. But there is 
no reason to suppose (with Oehmichen, 
Bahnenwesen, p. 206) that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in 
the dramatic and the dithyrambic con- 
tests. That there were ten urns for 
the names on the preliminary list of 
judges is inferred from the plural d8pia: 


The urns were then carefully 


in Isocrates. That a second list of 
judges was appointed by lot from the 
larger list before the commencement of 
each contest, and that this second list 
consisted of ten persons, one from each 
of the ten tribes, seems to be proved 
by the words of Plutarch, xperds pew 
ov“ txARpwoe Tou d-yavos... dud pudts 
yuas €xaoroy. That there was another 
selection of judges by lot affer the 
contest, and that the number of judges 
who actually decided the result was 
smaller than the number of those who 
sat through the performance and voted, 
is proved by two expressions in the 
above passages: (1) éypaye wer ravTa 
els TO ypappareiov, dwéAaye 8é, i.e. he 
voted in my favour, but his vote was 
not drawn; (2) fyuav eivexa txaldlero. 
Kadi(ev and «adé(ec@at were the regular 
words used of a judge at a contest. It 
is clear therefore that the person here 
referred to sat through the performance 
as a judge, but that after the perfor- 
mance was over his vote was not 
drawn by lot. 

The above conclusions are those of 
Petersen (Preisrichter der grossen Dio- 
nysien), Mommsen (Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, lii. pp. 354-8) raises some 
objections, He suggests (1) that the 
plural d3pia: is merely rhetorical, and 
that there was only one urn for all the 
names, (2) that the selection of a second 
list of judges before the contest is not 
mentioned by Lysias, and was probably 
a fiction of Plutarch’s. It may be 
replied that Lysias had no occasion to 
refer to this preliminary ballot. He 
was not giving an account of the entire 
system of judging, and therefore only 
mentioned the points which enforced 
his argument. Still, it must be con- 
fessed that the evidence about the 
judges is very fragmentary, and that 
Petersen’s scheme depends largely on 
conjecture. 
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locked up and sealed in the presence of the prytanes and 
choregi, handed over to the custody of the treasurers, and 
deposited in the Acropolis. The preliminary list of judges 
was kept a secret from every one except the Council and the 
choregi, in order that no improper influence might be brought 
to bear upon them. The penalty for tampering with the urns 
was death. It is not known from what class the nominees 
were selected, or whether any property qualification was neces- 
sary. Obviously the judges in the dramatic and dithyrambic 
contests had a very delicate office to perform. If their verdict 
was to be of value, it was necessary that they should be men 
of culture and discernment. It is most likely therefore that 
there was some limitation upon the number of persons qualified 
to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary list of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position. The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the 
theatre. Probably they received a special summons from 
the archon shortly before the festival. At the commencement 
of the contest the archon proceeded to draw a single name 
from all the urns in succession. The ten persons whose names 
were drawn constituted the second list of judges, and each 
of them represented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After 
being selected by lot in the manner described, they were called 
forward by the archon, and took a solemn oath that they would 
give an impartial verdict.'_ They were then conducted to seats 
specially appointed for them, and the contest began.* At the 
end of the performances each of them gave his vote, writing 
upon a tablet the names of the competitors in order of merit.* 
These tablets, ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and 
the archon proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. 
The result of the competition was decided in accordance with 


' Dem. Meid. § 17 dpxvove: wapeorn- cp. Vitruv. vii. praef. § 5 cum secretae 
wos TOCS xpirais. Aristoph. Eccles. 1163 = sedes iudicibus essent distributae. 
ph "mopxeiy, dAAA xplvew rods xopods 3 Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13 xai spoc- 

ws dei, érarroy Tots eprais dvaey Apor 

3 Special seats were assigned tothe dAAd pi) GAAor ypdpav. Lysias iv. § 3 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt éypaye pév rata és 1d -ypappareiov. 
the Attic custom was followed there : 


HAIGH D 
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these five lists, and the persons whose tablets were drawn from 
the urn constituted the ultimate body of five judges. It thus 
appears that up to the very last the judges who recorded their 
votes were not sure whether the votes would eventually have 
effect, or turn out to be so much waste paper. This uncertainty 
was of course a great obstacle to intimidation and bribery. 
After the competition was over, and the verdict announced, the 
names of the five judges, whose votes had decided the day, were 
not kept secret. It was known how each of them had voted. 
But the other votes, which had been recorded but not drawn 
from the urn, were destroyed without being made public.' It 
was naturally considered a much greater honour to win a victory 
by the unanimous vote of all five judges than by a mere 
majority of one.* But it is very doubtful whether any public 
record was kept of the number of votes by which a victory 
was gained. 

Whether the decision of the judges was generally given with 
discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 
verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and this 
speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 
thirteen victories; and as he produced four plays on each 
occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 
obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 
plays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was very 
large.2 Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won eighteen 
victories at the City Dionysia, and at least two at the Lenaea.*‘ 
The number of his plays, as given by different authorities, 
varies from a hundred-and-four to a hundred-and-thirty.6 Thus 
on the lowest estimate considerably more than half his plays 
gained the first position. Euripides was not so successful. 
He only won five victories, though he wrote between ninety 
and a hundred plays.‘ His failure was partly due to 


1 This follows from Lysias iv. § 3 | x0. el 32 wapaBalny, evi xpr® vixay 
EBovAduny 8’ dy yi) dwodayeiy abrdv xpi- 79 
thy Arovvolas, ty’ bpiy gavepds tyévero 2 Vita Aeschyli; Suidas s.v. AloyvAos. 
eyol dinAdarypévos, xpivas Ti epi pudny * See above, p. 28. 


wxay. viv 5& éypaye piv rata els rd * The number of his plays is given 

ypappareiov, dwédayxe 3é, as 123 by Suidas, and as 104 or Igo in 
3 Aristoph, Aves 445-7 XO. Spyupy the Life. 

és? rovrois, Gow vexdy Tois KpsTais | xa? * Vita Eur. 


Tots Ocarais waowv, YE. tora ravrayl, 
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the fact that he often had the misfortune to contend against 
Sophocles. He was beaten by Sophocles in 438 and 431, and 
probably on many other occasions of which no record has been 
preserved.’ But at other times he was defeated by very inferior 
poets. In 415 he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another 
occasion by the obscure poet Nicomachus.* But the most 
surprising verdict of which there is any record is the defeat of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles by Philocles, the nephew 
of Aeschylus.* Of course the other three plays, along with 
which the Oedipus Tyrannus was produced, may not have been 
of equal merit. Still it must always seem an extraordinary fact, 
and a proof of the fallibility of Athenian judges, that a play 
which is generally allowed to be one of the greatest dramas 
of antiquity should have been defeated by a third-rate poet 
such as Philocles. 

Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt, or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 
choregus at the City Dionysia he got the prosecutor appointed 
on the preliminary list of judges for the express purpose of 
voting for his own chorus. The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the defendant, whether it was good or 
bad. He appears to have actually done so; but unfortunately, 
at the final drawing, his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value.‘ Another example of the use of 
corruption is afforded by the case of Meidias, who is said to 
have won the victory with his chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia by bribing or intimidating the judges.’ Similarly at 
a contest of boys’ choruses, Alcibiades, in spite of his outrageous 
conduct in assaulting a rival choregus, won the first prize, because 
some of the judges were afraid to vote against him, and others 


1 Args. to Eur. Alcestis and Medea. + Arg. to Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
3 Aelian Var. Hist.ii. 8; Suidas s.v. * Lysias iv. § 3. 
Nexépayos. ® Dem. Meid. §§ 5, 17, 65. 
D2 
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had been bought over to his side.’ The verdict of each 
individual judge was made public. Hence it is easy to see 
that judges might often be afraid to incur the hostility of rich 
and unscrupulous citizens by voting against them. The above 
instances all refer to dithyrambic contests. No doubt in these 
cases, as the whole tribe was concerned with the result, party 
feeling ran exceptionally high. In the dramatic competitions 
only individuals were engaged, and there was less general 
excitement about the result. Yet even here corrupt influences 
were sometimes employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet 
of his time, was often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery 
and intrigue similar to that described above.* 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must have 
been corruption and intimidation. There is also another point 
to be kept in view in estimating the value of the decisions 
of the ancient judges. The plays of Sophocles and Euripides 
were no doubt immeasurably superior, as literary works, to the 
plays of Philocles, Xenocles, and Nicomachus, by which they 
were defeated. And yet in these and similar instances the 
verdicts of the judges may perhaps have had some justification. 
One is apt to forget the importance of the manner in which 
the play was presented upon the stage. Even in modern times 
an inferior play, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive 
than a good play badly performed. This must have been still 
more the case in the ancient drama, where the singing and 
dancing of the chorus formed such an important element in the 
success of the performance. It can easily be seen that, however 
well a play was written, if it was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the chances 
of success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 


1 Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20 dAAd raw = wx Expiway abrdy. 
xprraw ol pev poBovpevor ol 82 xape(dpevos 3 Aul, Gell. N. A, 17. 4. 
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accessories. Hence the success of a play depended nearly as 
much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples 
illustrate this fact. Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in 
a contest with Archias; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner in 
which the play was mounted upon the stage.!’ Then there 
is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, but not 
of commanding talents. Accordingly he tried to win popularity 
by the magnificence with which he performed his duties as 
choregus. The result was that he obtained the victory in every 
competition in which he engaged.? Antisthenes is another 
instance of a rich choregus who, although he knew nothing 
about music and poetry, was always successful in his contests, 
because he spared no expense in the preparations.. There 
is an example of a different kind of choregus in one of the 
speeches of Isaeus. A certain Dicaeogenes regarded his office 
of choregus merely as a burden, and tried to perform it in 
the most economical manner. The consequence was that he 
was always unsuccessful. He engaged in a dithyrambic and 
tragic contest, and in a contest of pyrrhic dancers. On the first 
occasion he was last but one, on the other two occasions he 
was last.‘ Obviously the tragic poet who had the misfortune 
to be associated with Dicaeogenes would have a very small 
chance of success. The above examples show very clearly 
that the money of the choregus was almost as important 
towards securing victory as the genius of the poet. 

The best critics would attend mainly to the merits of the 
piece in itself, apart from the splendour of the accompaniments. 
But the mass of the spectators would be dazzled by gorgeous 
dresses and effective singing and dancing. And the mass of 
the spectators had a great deal to do with the verdict. If 
they were strongly in favour of a particular poet, it was difficult 
for the judges to act in opposition to their wishes. The judges 
were liable to prosecution and imprisonment if their verdict 
was supposed to be unjust ; and the case would be tried before 


1 Plut. Demosth. 859 D ebdnpepaw 82 2 Id. Nicias, 524 D. 
wai catéyow 76 Géar poy tvdeig napacKeuTs 3 Xen. Memor. iii. 4. 3. 
wai xopryias xpareicba:, ‘ Isaeus v. § 36. 
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a jury chosen from the very audience which they had thwarted." 
That the multitude on occasions made their wishes known most 
emphatically, and brought great pressure to bear. upon the 
judges, is shown by Aelian’s account of the first performance 
of the Clouds. The story is a fable, but is interesting as an 
illustration of the occasional behaviour of an Athenian audience. 
It is said that the people were so delighted with the Clouds, that 
they applauded the poet more than they had ever done before, 
and insisted on the judges placing the name of Aristophanes 
first upon the list.2. Plato laments on several occasions the 
despotism exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former 
times, he says, the verdict was not decided by ‘hisses and 
unmusical shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause 
and clapping of hands’, but the rabble were compelled by 
the attendants to keep quiet. In another place he says that 
the judge should be the instructor, not the pupil, of the 
audience, and should refuse to be intimidated by their shouts 
into giving a false verdict. But at the present day, he adds, 
the decision rests with the multitude, and is practically decided 
by public vote, and the result is the degeneracy of poets and 
spectators alike.» These passages of. Plato prove how much 
the judges were under the dominion of the audience; and 
a general audience would be especially likely to be carried 
away by the splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, 
by the music, dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in 
spite of “occasional cases of corruption, and in spite of the 
despotism of the multitude, one would. be inclined to say, 
arguing from results, that the judges performed their duties 
well. The best proof of their fairness lies in the continued 
success of Aeschylus and Sophocles.‘ 


§ 10. The Prizes. 


When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 232. A-C. 
* Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13. * (Cp. Butcher, Harvard Lectures, 
* Plato, Legg. 700 C-7or A. 659 ip. 173 ff.) 
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spectators. The crowning probably took place upon the stage, 
and was performed by the archon.' There is no mention of 
any special prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour 
of the crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is 
often stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from 
the State, which he was expected to erect upon a monument 
in some public place, with an inscription recording his victory. 
But this was only the case in the dithyrambic contests.. In 
these contests each choregus appeared as the representative 
of one of the ten tribes of Attica; the tripod which he received 
belonged really to the tribe, and was intended to serve as 
a tribal monument.* The dramatic choregi had no such repre- 
sentative character, nor were they provided with any memorial 
of victory by the State. 

As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a. basket of figs and a jar of wine.’ After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organized, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the State, 
differing no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition.‘ Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes. But as the ancient dramatist had not only to write his 
plays, but also to superintend their production, the demands 
upon his time and energy must have been very great, and the 
rewards would be correspondingly large. Some idea of the 
scale on which the amounts were graduated, according to 
the place of each poet in the competition, may be gathered 
from the analogy of the dithyrambic contests instituted by 
Lycurgus in the Peiraeeus. In these contests not less than 
three choruses were to take part, and the prizes were to be 


? Alciphron ii. 3; Plut. An seni &c. 
p- 785 B; Athen. p. 217 A crepavotra: 
Anaios ; Aristid. vol. ii. p. 2 (Dindf.) 
Tovroy arepavoivy «al xpirov dyayo- 
pevey, 

* Dem. Meid. § 5; Lysias xxi. § 2; 
Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § 11; Isaeus 
vii, § 40; and Arg. to Dem. Meid. 
P-510. The monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus, which weresurmounted 
with tripods (Stuart and Revett, Anti- 
quities of Athens, vol. i. chap. iv. pt. 3, 
vol. ii, p. 31), were in honour of vic- 


tories with dithyrambic choruses; cp. 
C.1. A. ii. 1242, 1247. 

3 Marmor Par. epp. 39, 43- 

4 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 367 ror 
poGdy Tay Kwppdav épeiwoay ; Eccles. 
102 Toy picOdy Ta wanTay ourérepe ; 
Hesych. s.v. pucOds' 7d énaPAov Tan 
copay... émpuodo: 82 wevre Foay. As 
the competitors in comedy were five, 
this last passage proves that all the 
competing poets received a reward of 
money. 
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ten minae for the first chorus, eight for the second, and six 
for the third. The payment of the dramatic poets was 
probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. Towards 
the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced in amount 
by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named Archinus and 
Agyrrhius. Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristophanes these 
two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men who are not 
allowed to join the chorus of the initiated? The fact that all 
of the competing poets received a reward of money need cause 
no astonishment. They were the poets chosen, after selection, 
to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. They were 
not selected until their plays had been carefully examined by 
the archon and found to be of the requisite merit. To be 
allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable distinction. There 
was nothing dishonourable for an ordinary poet in being placed 
last in the competition. No doubt for one of the great dramatic 
writers such a position was regarded as a disgrace. When 
Aristophanes was third it is spoken of as a distinct rebuff.* 
But to obtain the second place was always creditable. It is 
mentioned as a proof of the greatness of Sophocles that he 
‘obtained twenty victories and was often second’, When he 
was defeated for the first place by Philocles, the disgrace 
consisted, not in his being second, but in his being beaten by 
such an inferior poet. At the same time to be second was 
never regarded as a ‘victory’. The title of victor was reserved 
for the first poet. This is proved by the passage about 
Sophocles just quoted, and also by the fact that in the list 
of victors at the City Dionysia only the names of the first poets 
in the tragic and comic contests are enumerated.’ It is clearly 
owing to an error that the second poet is sometimes spoken 
of as a victor.° 


§ 11. Contests between actors. 


In addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
were instituted in later times. At first the principal competitors 


' Plut. X orat. 842 A. 5 C. I. A. ii. 971 a-e, iv. ait f-h. 

* Aristoph. Ran. 367, and Schol. * Arg. Aristoph. Vesp. lvixa spirros 
ad loc. SidAawidns. Arg. Nub. Bre Kparivos piy 

> Arg. Aristoph. Nub. évica Mvrivy, ‘Apenpias 3é Kévry, Arg. 
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in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet. 
Upon their efforts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments, 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually 
increased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The name of the 
victorious actors began to be recorded in the official lists. As 
regards the date of these innovations the following facts may 
be gathered from existing monuments. At the City Dionysia 
contests between tragic aetors were established for the first time 
about the year 446 B.c.' Contests between comic actors at 
this festival are not mentioned in the inscriptional records of 
performances during the fifth and fourth centuries.* In the 
second century they seem to have become a regular institution, 
but nothing certain can be ascertained concerning the intervening 
period.* At the Lenaea, contests between tragic actors can be 
traced back as far as 420 B.c.,* and contests between comic 
actors as far as about 289 with certainty,® and considerably 


earlier with fair probability.‘ 


' C.I.A. iv. 971 f. 

2 C.1. A. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 971 f-h. 
Hence Rose’s ingenious emendation 
of the conclusion to the first Arg. 
to the Pax—rd 32 dpayua imexpivaro 
‘AwoAAd8apos, huixa epuny Aovoxpdrns 
[vie Eppow 3 taoxprys Rose]— must 

regarded as very doubtful, as the 
Pax was produced at the City 
Dionysia. 
> C.1. A. ii. 975 a-e: see also note 
6 below. 

* C.I.A. ii. 972, col. ii. The men- 
tion of the victorious actor’s name 
shows that the comic list in this in- 
scription, like the tragic, must refer 
to the Lenaea. 

® (C.I.A. ii. 972, col. i, as dated by 
Capps (Amer. Journ. Arch. xx. p. 74 ff.), 
who shows almost conclusive grounds 
for substituting this date for the date 
354 hitherto generally accepted, and is 
followed by Wilhelm. ] 

* (Circ. B.c. 330, according to Capps, 
lc. p. 84. The date depends upon the 


conjectural restoration of some frag- 
ments of C.1.A. ii. 977, especially 
fragment u. If Wilhelm’s restoration 
of C. I. A. ii. 1289 is correct (Urkunden 
dramat. Auffohrungen in Athen, 
PP. 149, 209 ff.) there is evidence of 
contests of comic actors in B. C. 307-6 ; 
and the inscription 974 c, elucidated 
by Wilhelm, 1. c., p. 43, shows that 
there were contests in 313-312 ; but 
it is not certain to which festival this 
inscription belongs. Wilhelm, l.c., 
Pp. 253, even infers, from a restoration 
of C.I.A. ii. 977 1 (i according to his 
numbering), that these contests existed 
as early as the beginning of the fourth 
or end of the fifth century: the restor- 
ation is highly probable, and if it is 
correct, contests of comic actors can 
be traced back nearly as far as contests 
of tragic actors; but again it is un- 
certain to which festival the inscrip- 
tion refers, and it is going too far to 
use the combined evidence of this 
inscription, and the Arg. to the Pax, 
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These contests were limited to the principal actors or prot- 
agonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the ‘star’ in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this, the composition of most Greek 
tragedies was designed with the express purpose of bringing 
out into strong relief the character of the principal personage. 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- 
tions: the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
As a consequence, the success of a Greek play depended almost 
wholly upon the protagonist. In the ordinary language of the 
times he was said to ‘act the play’, as if the other performers 
were of no importance. To take an example from existing 
inscriptions, it is recorded that in 340 ‘ Astydamas was victorious 
with the Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, 
acted by Neoptolemus’.' This is the regular form of the old 
records both in tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes uses 
similar language. Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he 
says that ‘Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play ’. 
The form of the language is proof of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the protagonist.? The only other point to be noticed is 
that the success of the actor was quite independent of the 
success of the play in which he was performing. Thus in 
one of the comic contests of the second century the prize for 
acting was won by Onesimus. But the play in which he acted, 
the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won the second place. The 
successful comedy, the Ephesians, was acted by Sophilus. 
Similarly in the tragic contests of the year 418 the prize for 
acting was won by Callippides ; but the poet Callistratus, whose 
three tragedies he performed, was only second. The tragedies 
of the successful poet were acted by Lysicrates.* 


The actors’ contests which we have hitherto been describing — 


as emended, to prove the existence of 1 CLL. A. ii. 973. 
contests at the City Dionysia in 2 Dem. Fals. Veg. § 246. 
421 B.C.) ®> C.I.A. ii. 975 b, 972. 
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took place at the performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregi. But there were other occasions in which actors met 
in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form ef contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a different 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort. For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens, and that he and his fellow generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices.__ The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica. The dramatic 
performances at these festivals were mostly confined, as we 
have already seen, to the exhibition of old tragedies and 
comedies. The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading 
Athenian actors came down with their companies and took part 
in the contest, each performing a different play. But at the 
great Athenian festivals, the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
there are no traces of such competitions to be found in the 
records. They may have been introduced in late times; but 
during the more flourishing period of the drama, when the 
older poets were reproduced at these festivals, one play seems 
to have been considered sufficient.’ 

The second kind of competition with old plays differed from 
the first in this respect, that each actor performed the same 
play. For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is said to have 
defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi of Aeschylus. 
Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful in the Epigoni 
on one occasion ; and it is implied that his opponents acted the 
same play.* In contests of this description it is not probable 


? Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 

* For the City Dionysia see above, 
pp. 18 and 24. For the Lenaea there 
is no evidence, but the practice was 
probably much the same. See p. 26 
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that the whole play was acted by each of the competitors, but 
only special portions of it. The contest would be useful for 
purposes of selection. When the custom arose of prefacing 
the performances of new tragedies and new comedies by the 
reproduction of an ancient drama, it would be necessary for 
the state to choose the actor who was to manage the reproduction. 
Very probably the selection was made by a competition of the 
kind we are describing, in which a portion of an old play was 
performed by each of the candidates. The contests between 
comic actors at the Chytri have already been referred to.* 
Most likely they were of the same description. 


§ 12. Records of dramatic contests. 


It is difficult in modern times to realize fully the keenness 
of the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them. The greatest statesman 
was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or comedy. 
Jt was a proof both of his taste and of his munificence. The 
tragic poet held as high a place in the popular estimation as 
the orator or the general. Victorious competitors were not 
content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. Every 
care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 
in a permanent form. Elaborate records were also erected by 
the state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
which fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded 
in ancient times. 

First, as to the private monuments. These were erected 
by the victorious choregi, and appear to have differed widely 
in style and costliness, according to the wealth and taste of 
the individuals. Thus the mean man in Theophrastus, when 
he had been successful with a tragic chorus, was content to 
erect a mere wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory.? 
Another cheap device was to dedicate some article of theatrical 
costume, such as an actor’s mask.’ But the ordinary form of | 

1 See above, p. 31. Kngicoddpy tvixwy, xai dvfiwea obv ry 
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memorial, in the case of the dramatic contests, consisted 
of a marble tablet, containing a painting or sculptured relief.’ 
At first, no doubt, these tablets were of small size and simple 
workmanship; but in course of time, with the growth of 
luxurious habits, they began to assume a more elaborate form. 
For instance, the monument set up by Xenocles in 306 was about 
fourteen feet high, the tablet being enclosed in a magnificent 
architectural structure, with columns and entablature.? The 
paintings and reliefs upon the tablets were no less variable. 
Some of them depicted masks, or crowns of victory, or similar 
emblems; others contained representations of Dionysus or 
Silenus. Sometimes groups of figures were portrayed, such 
as a chorus of singers with the choregus in the centre. Some- 
times a scene was inserted from the tragedy or comedy in 
which the victory had been obtained. But though the tablets 
differed in magnificence, the inscriptions upon them were 
generally simple and concise, and consisted merely of the 
names of the poet and choregus, and of the archon for the year, 
with the addition in later times of the name of the actor. 
The record inscribed by Themistocles in honour of his tragic 
victory in 476 ran as follows :‘— 


Choregus, Themistocles of Phrearria : 
Poet, Phrynichus : 
Archon, Adeimantus, 


As regards public memorials, we can hardly doubt that from the 
earliest period records of the different contests were preserved 
in the official archives. But in addition to these documentary 
registers, elaborate monuments of stone were erected by the 
state in or near to the theatre of Dionysus. Considerable 
fragments of these monuments have been discovered by recent 
excavations. They may be divided into three classes. The 
first class consisted of records of all the contests at some one 
particular festival. Such records were of the most general 
description, and contained merely a list of victors’ names. 
Fragments have been discovered of the records of the contests 


1 Plut. Themist. 114 C wivaca rijs * Reisch, Griechische Weihge- 
viens dyéOnece. Aristot. Pol. viii. 6 é schenke, p. 118 ff. 
rou wivaxos by dvéOnxe Opdotnxos. * Plut. Themist.114C. Cp.C. 1. A. 
7 C.I.A. ii. 1989; Bull. Corr. Hell. ii. 1280, 1285 (a metrical inscription), 
ili. pl. 5. 1289, iv. 1280 b, 1282 b, 1285 b, &e. 
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at the City Dionysia during the fifth and fourth centuries.’ 
The style is the same throughout. The boys’ choruses are 
mentioned first, then the choruses of men, then comedy, and 
tragedy last of all. In the dithyrambic contests the names of 
the victorious tribe and choregus are given; in the dramatic 
contests the names of the victorious choregus and poet. The 
only difference between the earlier and later portions of the 
record is that towards the middle of the fifth century the name 
of the tragic actor begins to be appended. 

The second class of public monuments was devoted to the 
record of one particular kind of contest at a particular festival. 
Records are extant of tragedy at the Lenaea in the fifth century, 
and at the City Dionysia in the fourth; also of comedy at 
the Lenaea in the third century, and at the City Dionysia in 
the second.? The names of all the competing poets are given, 
together with the titles of the plays they produced, and the 
names of the actors who performed them. At the end comes 
the name of the actor who won the prize for acting. If there 
was any reproduction of an old tragedy or comedy, the name 
of the play is given, together with the name of the actor. 

The third class of monument consisted of lists of tragic and 
comic actors, and tragic and comic poets, with numerals after 
each of them, denoting the number of victories they had won 
in the course of their career. There were separate lists for the 
City Dionysia and the Lenaea. There were consequently eight 
lists in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have 
been discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts 
are not always the best preserved.* Still, they throw light upon 
several small points in connexion with the drama. One fragment 
confirms the statement of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles’ 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
represented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account 
of Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories 
as nine.‘ 


1C. 1. A. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 97x f-h. > C.1A. ii. 997, iv. 977. 

See Appendix B. * Diod. Sic. xiii. 103; Suidas s.v. 
3 C. I. A. ii. 972, 973, 975. See Kparivos. 
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None of the public monuments, of which fragments have been 
recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century, 
or, at the earliest, the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
But there can be no doubt that similar monuments existed 
at a much earlier period. These earlier records, together with 
the choregic inscriptions and the documents in the public 
archives, must have been the source from which Aristotle 
derived the information contained in his two books about the 
contests at the Dionysia. Of these two books the first was 
called ‘ Dionysiac Victories’, and though it is never quoted by 
ancient writers, it probably contained the same sort of informa- 
tion as the first and third classes of public monuments. The 
other book was called the ‘ Didascaliae’, and is very frequently 
referred to and quoted from.’ It contained lists of the poets 
who competed at each festival, together with the names of 
the plays they produced. It was therefore similar to the second 
class of monuments. ‘ Didascalia,’ in its dramatic sense, meant 
originally the teaching and training of a chorus. It then came 
to denote the play or group of plays produced by a poet at 
a single festival.? Lastly, it was used to denote a record con- 
cerning the production of a play or group of plays. It is in this 
sense that Aristotle used it as the title of his book. The work 
would not be a mere compilation from existing records and 
monuments. It must have required some care and research. 
For instance, when a poet had his plays brought out vicariously, 
we cannot doubt that the name of the nominal author was 
entered in the public records, and not that of the real poet. 
Aristophanes usually brought out his plays in this manner. 
Then again a poet’s plays were sometimes brought out after 
his death in the name of his son. In these and similar cases 
it would be the duty of the compiler of a work like Aristotle’s 
to correct the mistakes of the public records, and to substitute 
where necessary the name of the real author of the play. 
Corrections of this kind were no doubt made by Aristotle and 
his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle is the ultimate 
source of our information as to the production and the success 
of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists. Callimachus, 


1 Diog. Laért. v. 1. 26. Acom- Aristotle, vol. v, p. 1572. 
plete list of the quotations from Aris- 2 See pp. 1g (note 2), 61. 
totle’s A:SaceaXia: is given in Bekker’s 
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the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of a similar kind, 
based upon Aristotle’s work.’ It was from Callimachus that 
Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the information which 
he incorporated in his Arguments to the Greek plays.2. The 
existing Arguments are mainly fragments of the work of 
Aristophanes.’ Thus the process of derivation from Aristotle 
can be traced step by step. The list of victors at the City 
Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens a few 
years ago, tallies in every particular with the facts recorded 


in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus.‘ 


1 Suidas s.v. KaAAlpayos; Schol. 


Aristoph. Nub. 552. 

3 Etym. Mag. s.v. wivag. 

* Trendelenburg, Gramm. Graec. de 
Arte Tragica ludiciorum Reliquiae, 


p. 3 foll. 

‘C.LA. iv. 971 f. See above, 
p. 20, note g._ [It is not at all impro- 
bable that the extant inscriptions which 
have been described in this section 
were to a great extent based on the 
work of Aristotle himself, this work 
being itself based on earlier records 
now lost. It would only be natural 
that the theatre officials would take 
advantage of so importanta compilation 
as the A:dagxaAia: and Nixa: Atovuciaxal 
of Aristotle, and might well have 
extracts from it engraved on stone in 
the theatre. The fact that the last 


record in C. I. A. ii. 971 belongs to the 
year 328 sB.c. has also led some 
writers to conjecture that this whole 
inscription represents the work of 
Aristotle. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that Aristotle, with Calli- 
sthenes, prepared a record of Pythian 
victors for the temple of Delphi, which 
was engraved on stone at the public 
cost, B.c. 331. (Homolle, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. xxii. 261, 631 ; Bourguet, 
ibid. xxiv. 504; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Gr. 915.) Cp. Reisch in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encycl., Art. Didas- 
kaliai; Wilhelm, Urkunden dramati- 
scher Auffahrungen in Athen, pp. 13- 
15. The latter work gives a very 
complete account of the extant in- 
scriptions. ] 


CHAPTER II 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE CONTESTS 
§ 1. The Poets. 


Dramatic performances at Athens, as was pointed out, were 
entirely in the hands of the state. They were sacred institutions 
in honour of Dionysus, and their regulation was as much the 
duty of the government as the management of any other religious 
ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which they were confined, 
the City Dionysia was superintended by the archon eponymus, 
the Lenaea by the archon basileus. These two archons were 
therefore responsible for the dramatic exhibitions at their re- 
spective festivals| They had not much to do with the details 
of preparation. Their function was rather one of general 
supervision. They had to select the proper persons, set them 
to work, and see that they performed their work efficiently. At 
Athens this was a complex matter, and required a good deal 
of arrangement. The requisite number of poets had to be 
chosen and their plays approved. Choregi had to be appointed 
to pay the expenses of the different choruses. Actors had then 
to be engaged and distributed among the poets. It was the 
duty of the archon to make all these selections, and to bring 
poets, actors, and choregi together. In the present chapter we 
shall explain in detail the manner in which these various arrange- 
ments were carried out. 

When a poet wished to compete at one of the festivals, he 


' Ath. Pol. cc. 56, 57. The ar- 
chons superintended the various con- 
tests themselves, but were assisted by 
curators in the organization of the pro- 
cessions. These és:peAnrai ris wopwis 
were ten in numberat the City Dionysia. 
Until 352 they were elected by the 
people from the general mass of the 
citizens, and paid the expenses of 
the procession themselves, After 352 
they were chosen by lot, one from 
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each tribe, and received roo minae 
from the state to cover expenses. In 
the third century the system of election 
was reintroduced. e curators at 
the Lenaea were also curators of the 
Eleusinian mysteries (ésipeAnral ray 
puvornpiov ), four in number, and elected 
by the state, two from the people 
generally, one each from the Khpuses 
and EvpoAmsida. See Sandys’ notes 
ad loc. 
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sent in his application to the archon, together with copies of the 
plays he proposed to exhibit. As it was a great honour to be 
allowed to take part in the competitions, there was usually no 
lack of applicants. The archon then read through the plays 
submitted to him, and proceeded to select, from among the 
various candidates, the number of poets required by the par- 
ticular festival. If it was tragedy at the City Dionysia which he 
was providing for, he would choose three poets ; if it was tragedy 
at the Lenaea, he would choose two. * In comedy the number of 
poets was originally three, and in later times five. When the 
archon accepted a poet’s application, and placed him on the 
official list of competitors, he was said to ‘grant him a chorus’, 
because the next step was to provide him with a choregus, who 
paid the expenses of his chorus. In the same way, when a poet 
applied for permission to exhibit, he was said to ‘ask for 
a chorus’.’ The task imposed upon the archon of deciding 
between the rival claims of the dramatic poets must have been 
a very difficult and a very invidious one. Even if he acted with 
the best intentions, he could hardly avoid giving offence. Some- 
times there were manifest cases of jobbery and favouritism. One 
archon refused a chorus to the great comic poet Cratinus ; 
another gave a chorus to a certain Cleomachus in preference to 
Sophocles.? But it is unlikely that instances of this kind were 
very common. Probably in most years the poets of the highest 
reputation were chosen. In a city like Athens, where the 
magistrates were entirely at the mercy of the people, it would 
be impossible for them to disregard popular opinion in a very 
flagrant manner. 

Some of the old scholiasts say that a poet was not allowed to 
exhibit till he had reached the age of thirty or forty.* But this 
is clearly a mistake. The only limit of age in any of these 
Bacchic contests was that which prohibited a man under forty 
from serving as choregus to a chorus of boys. As for the 
dramatic poets, they were free to compete as soon as they had 
reached twenty, passed their dokimasia, and been enrolled as 
full citizens. Most of the great poets seem to have begun their 
career at a very early age. Aeschylus was only twenty-five 


1 Suidas s. v. yopdy S&8ap:; Athen. 2 Cratinus I. c. 
p. 638 F; Cratinus fr. 15 (Rock); ef, ® Schol. Aristoph. Nub, 510, 530. 
Aristot. Poet. c. v, Ath, Pol. ! 
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when he made his first appearance. Sophocles began to exhibit 
at twenty-eight, Euripides at twenty-six,’ while Aristophanes 
must have been even younger when he brought out the Knights.’ 

It was not uncommon at Athens for a poet to have his plays 
produced by a friend, instead of coming forward in his own 
person. Various motives might lead him to do so. A young 
poet, feeling diffident about his powers, might wish to make his 
first experiments anonymously. This was apparently the reason 
why the first three plays of Aristophanes—the Banqueters, 
Babylonians, and Acharnians—were brought out by Callistratus.* 
It was not till 424, when the Knights was exhibited, that 
Aristophanes applied for a chorus in his own name. In the 
parabasis to this play he explains that the reasons which made 
him keep in the background at first were caution and timidity, 
and a feeling that one ought to proceed warily in the business 
of comic writing, and advance by slow degrees, just as a steers- 
man begins by serving as a rower.‘ Sometimes, again, a poet 
wrote a play for his son, and allowed him to bring it out and 
get the credit of the authorship, so as to give him a successful 
start in his dramatic career. Aristophanes for this reason 
entrusted his two last comedies to his son Araros ; and Sopho 
cles is said to have entrusted his son Iophon with tragedies.° 
It occasionally happened also that a wealthy citizen, with 
literary ambitions, bought a play from a clever but needy author 
and exhibited it as his own. Plato, the poet of the Old Comedy, 
is said to have made an income by sales of this kind. Probably, 
however, the commonest reason for vicarious production was 
the mere desire to escape trouble and responsibility. The older 
poets had superintended in person everything connected with 
the bringing out of a play. In later times, as play-writing 
became more and more a purely literary pursuit, it was natural 


1 Suidas s. v. AloxvAos ; Marm. Par. 
ep. 56; Vita I Eurip. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504; Arg. 
Aristoph. Equit. ; cf. Suidas s. v. Eb- 
woks. [The remarkable didascalic in- 
scription (974 ¢) printed by Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramat. Auffthrungen in 
Athen, p. 45, and reproduced in 
Appendix B, notices of a certain 
Ameinias (probably), who won the 
third place with his play, that Z@nBos 
év tvephbn. Wilhelm shows that this 


use of »éuew and its cognates, to signify 
permission to compete, was a technical 
one, and quotes conclusive parallels, } 
° Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 531; Anon. 
de Com. (Kaibel Com. Fr. p.8) ; Suidas 
S. v. Zaplew 5 Spuos; Arg. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 
* Aristoph. Equit. 512-44 ; cf. Nub. 
528-31. 
s Arg. eee Plutus ; | Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 7 
* Suidas s, v. TK pxdbas pepovdpevos, 
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for authors occasionally to transfer the theatrical part of the 
business to other shoulders. They hired stage-managers to 
look after the rehearsals, and they got theatrical friends to make 
the necessary arrangements with the archon. Aristophanes, 
in the middle of his career, entrusted many of his comedies to 
Philonides and Callistratus... The Autolycus of Eupolis was 
brought out by Demostratus; Philippus, son of Aristophanes, 
is said to have competed frequently with plays of Eubulus.* 
Aphareus, the rhetorician and tragic poet of the fourth century, 
though he exhibited in eight contests, never brought out a play 
in his own name.*° In these and similar cases it is difficult to 
suggest any other motive than love of ease. 

As regards the relationship between the poet and the friend 
who produced his plays for him, there are one or two points 
which deserve notice. It was the nominal poet who applied to 
the archon, received the chorus, and undertook the whole 
responsibility. At the same time the name of the real poet 
was often quite well known. Of course, if secrecy was an 
object, this would not be so. When a father wrote plays for 
his son, or a needy author sold plays to a literary aspirant, the 
real authorship must have been concealed, at any rate for a time. 
But in other cases it seems to have been an open secret from 
the first. Aristophanes, in the Knights, says that many people 
had been asking him why he gave his plays to Callistratus 
instead of applying for a chorus in person.‘ In the Wasps, 
which is generally supposed not to have been brought out by 
himself, he refers to the author of the play in terms only 
applicable to himself.* Here, then, there was no attempt at 
concealment. At the same time the nominal author must have 
been the one officially recognized by the state. It must have 
been he who received the rewards of victory, and whose name 
was stated as victor in the public records. It is true that in the 
records which have been preserved the practice is to give the 
name of the real author, and to add as a note that the play was 
actually brought out by such and such a person. But this can 
hardly have been the original form of the entry. It must be 
due to the corrections of the grammarians who collected and 
edited thenotices. 


1 Args. Aristoph. Av., Lysist., Vesp., > Plut. X orat. 839 D. 
an. * Aristoph. Equit. 512, 513. 
* Athen, p. 216 D; Vit. Aristoph. 5 Id. Vesp. 1016-22. 
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§ 2. The Choregt. 


The next point to consider is the nomination of the choregi, 
who provided the choruses. In the case of the dithyrambic 
contests, which were tribal in character, the choregi were 
appointed by the separate tribes, the appointment taking place 
one month after the last festival... But as the drama had no 
connexion with the tribal system, the dramatic choregi were 
taken indiscriminately from the general mass of citizens. They 
were nominated by the archon in charge of each festival imme- 
diately after his accession to office in July.* This, at any rate, — 
was the original system. But about the middle of the fourth 
century a change was made in the case of the comic choregi. 
Their appointment was transferred from the archon to the 
tribes.* Ten choregi were required every year, and each tribe 
had to supply one. By this innovation the election of the comic 
choregi was assimilated to that of the dithyrambic. But the 
change was a mere piece of administrative detail, and had no 
further significance. The comic contests remained, as before, 
independent of the tribal arrangement, and the name of the 
tribe never appears in the records of the contests.‘ 

The choregia was one of the public burdens which had to be 
undertaken in turn by the richer citizens. Any man of sufficient 
wealth might be called upon after he had reached the age of 
twenty, though no one under the age of forty could be choregus 
to a boys’ chorus.® The order was fixed by law. But a citizen 
of unusual generosity and ambition might volunteer for the office 
out of his proper turn. The defendant in one of the speeches 
of Lysias tries to favourably impress the jury by explaining to 
them that he has supplied eight choruses in nine years, in addi- 
tion to such burdens as the war-tax and the trierarchy.6 Some- 
times, however, there was a difficulty in finding, even among 
those who were liable, a sufficient number of rich men to fill the 
office. This was especially the case towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, when there had been long and heavy drains 


1 Arg. ii to Dem. Meid. 5 Lysias xxi. §§ 1-5; Aeschin. Ti- 
* Athen. Pol. c. 56. march. §§ 11, 12; Harpocrat. s. v. 57 
3 Ibid. vdpos. 


* C.I.A. ii. 970 d, iv. 970 h. & Lysias 1. c. 
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upon the resources of the state.’ Accordingly in 406 it was 
found necessary to lighten the burden. A law was passed that 
each dramatic chorus at the City Dionysia should be provided 
by two choregi instead of one, thus diminishing the cost to 
individuals by half. This law was only intended as a temporary 
expedient. It was not applied to the Lenaea?*; and even at the 
City Dionysia it was repealed in the course of the next fifty 
years.* 

The institution of the choregia lasted till nearly the end of the 
fourth century.‘ But about the year 318 it was abolished, and 
a new system adopted in its place.© The providing of the 
choruses was now undertaken by the state, and an officer called 
the Agonothetes was elected annually to carry out the arrange- 
ments. This official had the general management of the musical 
and dramatic contests, and had to perform all the duties which 
had previously fallen to the choregi, and even to erect the tripods 
and other memorials of victory. Though assisted by contribu- 
tions from the state, he had to bear the greater part of the 
expenses himself, and was always chosen on account of his 


' In the time of Demosthenes the 
tribe Pandionis was for three years 
unable to supply a dithyrambic cho- 
regus. Dem. Meid. § 13. 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
suggests that the system was also ex- 
tended to the Lenaea. But this is 
disproved by Lysias xxi. § 4, where 
the defendant says he was choregus 
(not synchoregus) to a comic chorus 
in B.c. 402. The synchoregia cannot, 
therefore, have been applied to both 
festivals. 

> C. 1. A, ii. 971 c (tragic choregus 
at City Dionysia for 387) [but the in- 
terpretation of this fragment is very 
difficult]. Tragic synchoregi occur 
twice in inscriptions at the beginning 
of the fourth century (C, I. A. ii. ra80, 
iv. 1280 b); and are mentioned by 
Isaeus v. § 36 (B.c. 389) and Lysias 
xix. § 29 (B.C. 394-389); but as the 
festival is not mentioned by either 
author, it may have been the Lenaea, 
and so no inference can be drawn as to 
the discontinuance of the synchoregia. 
In C. 1. A. iv. 971 h we find a comic 
choregus in 329; in C.I.A. iv. 1280 b 
(beginning of fourth century) and ii. 


1280 b (middle of fourth century) we 
find comic synchoregi, but as the latter 
inscription was found at a distance 
from Athens, it may refer to the Rural 
Dionysia, at which joint choregi were 
sometimes appointed ; e.g. C. I. A. iv. 
1282 b mentions three tragic choregi 
in partnership at Icaria. 

* The. statement of Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 406, that soon after the institution 
of synchoregi the choregia as a whole 
was abolished by Cinesias is dis- 
proved by Ath. Pol. c. 56, which 
shows that choregi were a regular 
institution in the latter half of the 
fourth century. Capps (Am. J. Arch. 
1895, Pp. 316) conjectures that the 
scholiast’s error arose from his mis- 
understanding of the epithet yopoxré- 
vos, applied to Cinesias as a bad poet, 
not as a legislator against choruses. 

5 There were still choregi in 319 
(C, 1.A. ii. 1246, 1247). But Nicanor 
was appointed Agonothetes immedi- 
ately after the death of Antipater 
(Plut. Phoc. 31), who died in 319. 

6 C. I. A. ii. goa, 307, 314, 331, 
379. 
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wealth.' At this time the cost of the tragic and comic choruses 
would not be very great, as the choral part of the drama had 
begun to disappear. But there were other expenses connected 
with the dramatic choregia, all of which he would have to meet. 
The change of system was no doubt rendered necessary by the 
circumstances of the time and the dearth of rich citizens. But 
it must have robbed the festivals of much of their interest. In 
former days the keenness of the rivalry between the individual 
choregi had contributed largely to the vitality of the contests. 
All this source of excitement was now lost by the substitution of 
a single all-powerful official. The name of the Agonothetes 
occurs frequently in inscriptions during the third century. 
After this date there is no mention of any further changes till 
about the first century a.pD., when there seems to have been 
a sort of antiquarian revival, and an attempt was made to 
reintroduce the old choregi.? But the Agonothetes was still 
retained as general manager of the competitions. 

When the archon had selected the poets who were to exhibit, 
and had made up his list of the choregi who were to supply the 
choruses, the next thing necessary was to arrange choregi and 
poets together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned 
to him, for whose chorus (or choruses) he was responsible. The 
process of pairing was a matter of great importance to the com- 
petitors. A choregus who obtained an inferior poet would be 
severely handicapped in the contest ; and a poet who was joined 
to a mean and parsimonious choregus would be equally unfor- 
tunate. If the arrangement had been left to the magistrate, it 
would have given numerous opportunities for corruption and 
favouritism. The Athenians, as usual, evaded this difficulty by 
the use of the lot. 

There is, indeed, no definite information as to the manner in 
which the assignment was carried out in the case of tragic and 
comic choruses. But in the case of the dithyrambic choruses 
there are full accounts of the manner in which similar arrange- 
ments were made; and it-will not be difficult, from the analogy 


1C.1LA. ii. 914, cal els radra wdyra ix bore a part (e.g. C. I. A. ii. 1289, 


vow Blew dyvadwoas woAAd xphyara, 
This phrase, however, does not imply 
that he paid the whole of the expenses; 
and the formula 6 8jpos ixopiyye:, con- 
stantly found in agonothefic inscrip- 
tions, seems to show that the people 


quoted App. B}. 

7 C. J. A. iii. 78 (Agonothetes and 
choregus together); ibid. 79, 83, 84 
(choregi alone) ; ibid. 1, 10, 121, 457, 
613, 721, 810, rogt (Agonothetes 
alone). 
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of these proceedings, to form a fairly clear conception of the 
proceedings in regard to tragedy and comedy. Some time 
before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at which 
the distribution took place under the superintendence of the 
archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any Athenian 
citizen who wished could be present. The choregi first drew 
lots for order of choice, and then each chose his own flute-player. 
_ The choregus who had obtained the privilege of choosing first 
selected the flute-player whom he considered to be the best of 
the ten. So they went on till all the flute-players were chosen. 
The scene was a lively one. The success of the choregus, and 
in consequence the success of his tribe, depended to a certain 
extent upon his luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. 
Hence the whole process was followed with the greatest interest 
by the crowds of spectators present. As each lot was drawn, 
the result was greeted with expressions of triumph or dis- 
appointment by the partisans of the different choregi.! The 
above information is derived from the account given by 
Demosthenes, in the speech against Meidias, of the preliminary 
arrangements for the dithyrambic contests. Nothing is there 
said about the choice or assignation of the poets. Probably in 
this contest only old dithyrambs were reproduced, and there 
were no poets to be assigned. That such was often the case is 
proved by inscriptions.?. But when the contest was with original 
dithyrambs, and poets were required, they seem to have been 
allotted to the choregi in much the same manner as the flute- 
players. The defendant in one of the speeches of Antiphon 
says that, when he was choregus to a chorus of boys at the 
Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was assigned to him by lot®. 


' Demosth. Meid. §§ 13, 14; and &:3acxadow erd. 
Pantacles was a poet, and not a mere 
trainer of choruses, like the &3aceaAos 
hired by Demosthenes. This is proved 
by a passage in Etym. Mag. v. &3doma- 
Aos* lias BdacKnddous A€youatw of "Arricol 
rods woinrds Taw OupapBow } Taw xepe- 
caw } Taw rpayydiay, ‘Avripar tv 76 wepi 
Tov yopevrov’ édaxdr, pyo:, Mavracdéa 
Biddoxador’ Sri yap 4 Mavraxdijs rocnrhs, 
dedpAwxer "AparoréAns dy rais A:8acea-— 
Alass. When there was a poet, a 
professional trainer was not usually 
required. The poet undertook the 
training of the chorus, 


Arg. to Meidias, p. 510. 
7C. 1. A. ii. 1246 Nesias Nixodjpou 
Bumeraiow dvdOnxe vuchoas xopryour Ke- 
xpowii saidev Tavradfwy Xuevdos 
yore’ dopa 'EArhywp Tipoblou Néay- 
pos Rpxev. In this case the dithyramb 
performed was the Elpenor of the 
celebrated poet Timotheus. When old 
dithyrambs were performed, and no 
poet was necessary, a professional 
trainer was hired to look after the 
chorus. Such was the &3acxados men- 
tioned by Demosthenes (Meid. § 17). 
* Antiphon, orat. vi. § 11 éweed:) 
xopyyes xareordOny els @apyfria «ai 
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§ 3. Selection of the Actors. 


Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very con- 
siderably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first. Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class. Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet.' But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor’s profession came into exis- 
tence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Cleander as his actor, 
and to have afterwards associated a second actor with him 
in the person of Mynniscus.* Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles.* It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a view to 
the capacities of his actors. This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But as the actors grew in 
importance, their selection was no longer left to the choice of 
individual poets, but was undertaken by the state. Henceforth 
we cease to hear of particular poets and actors being perma- 
nently associated together. The statement of Thomas Magister, 
that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, appears to be 
a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere else described 
in that way.’ The change in the method of selection was 
probably introduced about the middle of the fifth century, when 
the contests in acting were established, and the position of the 
actors received its first official recognition. Under the new 
arrangement, three protagonists were first of all selected by 


’ Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1. 3 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1267. 
? Vita Aesch. * Vita Soph. 5 Vita Eur. 
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the archon. There is no information as to the way in which 
they were selected. They may have been chosen by means of 
a small competition, similar to that between comic actors at the 
Chytri. The subordinate actors were apparently not chosen 
by the state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide his 
own deuteragonist and tritagonist.' When the three leading 
actors had been chosen they were assigned to the three com- 
peting tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same 
as in the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic 
choruses. The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, 
and then each poet would choose his actor. The actor per- 
formed all the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. 
Thus in 418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by 
Callippides; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by 
Lysicrates.* The actor who won the prize for acting was 
permitted to compete as a matter of course at the next festival 
without having to submit to the process of selection by the 
archon. Such was the system adopted during the latter half 
of the fifth century.* How long it lasted cannot be determined ; 
but when we come to the middle of the fourth century, a further 
alteration is found to have been introduced. By this time the 
importance of the actors had increased to a still greater extent. 
In fact, Aristotle says that in his day the success of a play 
depended much more upon the actor than the poet.* It was 
probably felt that under the old arrangement the poet who 
obtained by lot the greatest actor had an unfair advantage over 
his rivals. A new system was therefore introduced, by which 
the talents of the actors were divided with perfect equality 
among the poets. Each tragedy was performed by a separate 
actor. All the actors appeared in turn in the service of each of 
the poets. Thus in 341 Astydamas exhibited three tragedies. 


1 Dem. Fals. Leg. §§ 10, 246; de 
Cor. § 262. 

7 C.1. A. ii. 972. 

> Suidas s. v. vephoas twoxprdv’ ol 
wontai tidyBayoy rpeis bwoxperds KAhpy 
vepnOévras, twoxpvopévous (7 dwoxpivou- 
pévous) ta Spduara’ dv b wechoas els 
rotmoéy dxpiros mapa\ayuBdvera. Ob- 
viously 6 yunoas denotes, not the vic- 
torious poet, nor yet the actor who 
acted for him, but the actor who won 
the prize for acting. Todmdér ap- 
parently means ‘the next festival’. 


The victorious actor was allowed to 
act at the next festival as a matter of 
course. The ‘three actors’ are the 
three protagonists required at each 
tragic contest, and not the three actors 
required by each poet. This is proved 
by the words dy 6 wejoas, which 
imply that the three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors’ contest. But 
the actors’ contest was limited to the 
protagonists; the subordinate actors had 
nothing to do withit. See above, p. 4a. 
4 Aristot. Rhet, iii. 1. 
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His Achilles was acted by Thessalus, his Athamas by Neopto- 
lemus, his Antigone by Athenodorus, The three tragedies of 
each of his competitors were performed by the same three 
actors... By this arrangement no poet had any advantage over 
his rivals, but as far as the excellence of the actors was con- 
cerned all were on exactly the same level. The system just 
described appears to have been retained without alteration 
during the remaining period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 
century the poets were left to choose their own actors, Thus 
the comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor 
to Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found 
of comic actors being permanently connected with particular 
poets. The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors 
of Aristophanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, 
based upon a misunderstanding.’ It is evident, therefore, that 
the state began to undertake the selection and appointment of 
the comic actors about the same time that a corresponding 
change was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of 
distribution was identical. The actors were first appointed by 
the state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the comic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further altera- 
tion which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be required. 
Sometimes, however, a smaller number was selected, and one 
actor appeared in two comedies. In 288 Aristomachus was the 
actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. About B.c. 160 
Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies at the same 
competition.® It is not likely that such a course was adopted 
except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain five comic 
actors of fairly equal merit. 


'CLI. A. ii. 979. plays of Aristophanes were brought 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 534; Vita out by Philonides and Callistratus 
Aristoph.(Dindf. Prolegom.de Comoed. (t&84x6n ad @cAawi8ov rd.) con- 
p- 36). The commentator, misunder- cluded that these persons were actors. 
standing the expression that certain > C.I.A. ii. 972, 975 ¢ and d. 
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§ 4. The Training of the Chorus. 


The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business. He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. It was now the 
duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent prepara- 
tions. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
payment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse in.' Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus. Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyramb 
than to the drama. The dithyrambic choruses were selected 
exclusively from the tribes which they represented in the 
competition. Each tribe had a specially appointed agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him.? 
But the drama having nothing to do with the tribes, there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses. 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members.* It is quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 
choruses were chosen from the general body of citizens, and 
that a man might serve in two of them at the same time. 
There was probably a class of professional singers who made 
their livelihood by serving in these choruses. A rich choregus 
would have a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher 
pay, and so securing better singers. The stories about the 
boarding and lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to 
the dithyrambic choruses. The choregus in Antiphon’s speech 
lodged his chorus in his own house, and gave special directions 
that every delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be 
provided for them.‘ But this was a chorus of boys. The 
professionals who served in the dramatic choruses are not 
likely to have been lodged in the house of the choregus, 
especially as they were often in the service of two choregi at 


? Xen. Hiero ix. 4, Resp. Athen. i. 2 Antiphon orat. vi. §§ 11-13; Pollux | 


13. The training-room was called iv. 106. The agent was called yopo- 
&3acKxarciov (Antiphon orat. vi. § 11), Aé«rns. 

or xopyyetov (Bekk. Anecd. p. 72, 17; S Aristot. Pol. iii. 3. 

Pollux iv. 106, ix. 42). * Antiphon 1. c. 
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the same time. However, it seems that the diet of the choruses 
was well attended to, so that the members should appear in 
the best possible condition on the day of the contests. Plutarch 
mentions eels, lettuce, garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided 
for this purpose. The appetite of the Attic choreutae passed 
into a proverb.! 

During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under- 
taken by the poet himself. In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was didaskalos, or ‘the 
teacher’, owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he ‘taught’ such and such a play. The play, or group of 
plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a ‘teaching’*. In 
addition to the evidence supplied by these expressions, there 
is also no lack of direct testimony as to the important part taken 
by the older poets in the production of their plays. In fact, 
they were quite as much stage-managers as poets. The older 
dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ‘dancers’, not only because of the 
prominent part which the chorus and the dancing filled in 
their plays, but also because they gave instruction in choric 
dancing.* Aeschylus is said to have superintended personally 
the whole of the training of his choruses, and to have invented 
many new dances and movements for them. His innovations 
in regard to the scenery and the dresses of the actors entirely 
transformed the outward appearance of the drama.‘ This 
intimate connexion between the poet and the stage, between 
the literary and the theatrical part of dramatic production, 
continued to exist during the great period of Athenian drama. 


Sophocles appeared personally in some of his plays. 


Thamyris he played the harp. 


In the 
In the Nausicaa he won great 


applause by the skill with which he played ball in the scene 


' Plutarch Glor. Athen. 349 A; 
vonv’ ds dparivigr 


3 Suidae Ss. v. 3:3doKaX0s ; Aristoph. 
Ran. 1026 elra &ddfas Mdpoas KTA.; 
Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 (of a mask of An- 
tigone or Electra) t« soins §3¢ d3a- 


oxadins; Plut. Pericles 154 E dAA’ “Iowa 
pew Howep tpayixjy SdacxaXrlay afiovvra 
Thy dperiy éxeay te wayTas Kal caTupixoy 
pépos EDper. 

5 Athen. p. a2 A. 

4 Athen. p. a1 C; Vit. Aeschyli; 
Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 244. 
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where Nausicaa is sporting with her maidens.'' Euripides also 
seems to have superintended the training of his choruses in 
person, as there is a story in Plutarch which represents him 
as singing over one of his odes to the choreutae.’? 

The poet was assisted in his task by a subordinate, who 
looked after the routine part of the work, and was called 
a hypodidaskalos, or ‘assistant teacher’. This was the proper 
term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed to the 
didaskalos, or poet.* But towards the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth century the practice in these matters 
underwent a change. Poetry and stage-management began to 
be sharply discriminated from one another. A class of literary 
dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and Aphareus, who 
were quite as much rhetoricians as poets. They knew nothing 
about the details of training a chorus, or preparing a play for 
representation. In these circumstances the greater part of 
the management was undertaken by the professional instructor. 
The term didaskalos, which had originally been confined to 
the poet, was now applied to these hired trainers.‘ A class 
of men came into existence who made choral instruction their 
regular business. One of these, named Sannio, is mentioned 
by Demosthenes, and was celebrated for his skill in training 
tragic choruses.’ These professional teachers were hired and 
paid by the choregus, A rich choregus had a great advantage 
in being able to secure the best assistance. Xenophon mentions 
the case of a certain choregus called Antisthenes, who knew 
little or nothing about music and choruses himself, but was 
always successful in his competitions, because he took care to 
provide himself with the most skilful trainers procurable.* It 
is obvious that in these later times, when the poets ceased to 
attend to the details of stage-management, the importance of 
the professional trainers must have been very much increased. 
The hiring of a good trainer would be one of the first conditions 
of success. 


1 Eustath. Odyss. p. 1553. sthenes for his chorus is called &3d- 
* Plut. De Audiendo, 46 B. oxados, Dem. Meid. § 17. 
3 Photius v. iwod:ddoxnad0os; Plat. Ion 5 Dem. Meid. §§ 58, 59. 

p. 536 A. * Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3. 


‘ Thus the trainer hired by Demo- 
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§5. The Expenses of the Choregia. 


It will now be possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus had to meet. The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the state.’ Then 
again, he had to provide an instructor for his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really good instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 
the dithyrambic choruses the flute-players were selected by the 
state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. But in the dramatic 
choruses they appear to have been chosen by the choregus 
himself, who would therefore have to pay their salary.* 
Fourthly, the various mute characters that appeared upon the 
stage, such as the attendants upon kings and queens, were 
supplied by the choregus. This is proved by the story in. 
Plutarch of a tragedian at Athens who was going to act the 
part of a queen, and who refused to perform unless the 
choregus would provide him with a train of female attendants 
dressed in expensive fashion.» The number and splendour of 
the mute characters would add greatly to the magnificence 
of the spectacle, and form a considerable item in the expenses 
of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that in early times, 
when the actors were chosen by the poets, their salary was. 


1 Xen. Resp. Athen. i. 13 xopnyota: 
perv of mAovotn, xoprryetrar Bt 5 SHyos... 
dfios ob» dpytpioy Aap Pavey b Siyos Kal 
Gav nai rplxav wal dpyotuevos ... iva 
avros re xp «al mAovcin mevé- 
orepo yiyvowra. First Arg. to Dem. 
Meid., p. 509 xopnyés...6 Ta dvadd- 
para waplyow rd repli rdv yopdéy. Plut. 
Glor. Athen. 349 B. The statement 
of the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 746), that every 
comic and tragic poet was supplied 
with a chorus ‘supported by the state’, 
appears to be merely a loose way of 
saying that the dramatic choruses were 
provided by choregi appointed by the 
state. The author of the and Arg. 
to the Meidias says that the choregus 


‘received sums of money for the sup- 
port of the chorus’, But his authority 
is of the weakest description. He is 
quite mistaken as to the Dionysiac 
festivals, imagining that the Great 
Dionysia was a triennial affair, as 
opposed to the Small or annual cele- 
bration. Hence his testimony is of no 
value in the face of other authorities. 

* The name of the flute-player is 
inserted in all dithyrambic records 
except the earliest, but never in the 
dramatic records. This seems to show 
that their status was different, and 
that the dramatic flute-player was not 
appointed officially. 

5 Plut. Phocion p. 750 C. 
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paid by the choregus. But later the selection and payment 
of the actors were undertaken entirely by the state. The 
principal part then of the expenditure of the choregus consisted 
in paying the salaries of the various persons just mentioned. 
In addition to this, he had to provide the dresses of the chorus, 
which were often very magnificent. For example, the comic 
poet Antiphanes mentions the case of a choregus who ruined 
himself by dressing his chorus in gold. Demosthenes supplied 
his chorus of men with golden crowns.? Sometimes the love 
of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar ostentation. Un- 
necessary magnificence in the appointments of a comic chorus 
is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vulgarity. On the 
other hand, economical choregi saved expense by hiring second- 
hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical costumes.* Another 
item in the expenses of the choregia was the supply of dresses 
for the various mute characters and subordinate personages. 
With the dresses of the actors themselves the choregus had 
probably nothing to do. As for the ordinary kinds of scenery, 
they were part of the permanent fixtures of the theatre, and 
would be provided by the lessee. But when anything very 
special in the way of scenery was required by the necessities 
of a particular play, it is most probable that the expenses 
were borne by the choregus. As far, then, as can be 
gathered from ancient notices, the expenses of the choregia 
consisted in the hire of the chorus, the instructor, the flute- 
player, and the mute characters; in providing dresses for the 
chorus and the mute characters; and in supplying such 
exceptional scenery as the theatre did not possess. 

- A choregus who was anxious for victory, and who was ready 
to spend money over the production of the play, would easily 
be put to very considerable expense. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Lysias tells us that a tragic chorus cost 
him thirty minae, a comic chorus sixteen, a chorus of boys 
fifteen. It follows that a comic chorus was only about half as 
expensive as a tragic one, and cost about the same as a chorus 


1 The actors were assigned by the 3 Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 103 E; 
state to the poets, and not to the Dem. Meid. § 16. 
choregi: hence it is quite clear that in > Aristot. Eth. Nic. iv.6. Pollux vii. 
later times the choregi did not pay for 78 rods 8¢ rds éaOiras daojucGourras 
them. See Suidas s. v. vephocs iwoxp- Trois xopryois of péy wéor Iparcoplodas 
To, ixddrour, ol 82 radaol [uariopicOerds, 
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of boys. On the other hand, a chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia cost fifty minae. These figures bear out the state- 
ment of Demosthenes, that a chorus of men was much more 
expensive than a tragic chorus. The chorus of men consisted 
of fifty members; and the payment of so large a number, 
together with the dresses and crowns which the choregi used 
to provide them with, would easily account for the expense. 
A tragic chorus consisted of only fifteen members, and yet it 
cost about twice as much as a comic chorus, which consisted 
of twenty-four. But we must remember that the tragic chorus 
had to perform in several plays, the comic chorus in only one. 
Also it does not appear to have been customary to spend very 
much money upon a comedy. In another speech of Lysias, 
a certain Aristophanes is said to have expended fifty minae 
over two tragic choruses. He was therefore rather more 
economical than the person mentioned above, who spent thirty 
minae over one.' It would be very interesting to be able to 
form some conception of the amount which these sums would 
represent at the present day. It appears that in the time of 
Aristophanes the daily wages for common and unskilled labour 
were three obols.*? If we take as a modern equivalent the case 
of the agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or 
one shilling and eightpence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eightpence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid for a comic 
chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of this kind 
are very conjectural; but they enable one to form some idea 
of the immense sums of money which must have been spent 
at Athens in the course of a single year upon dramatic and 
choral performances. There were eight dramatic and ten 
dithyrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were seven 
or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this there 
were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, and 
Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 


' Lysiag xxi. §§ 1-5, xix. §§ 29, 42; Public Economy of Athens, i. p. 157 
Dem. Meid. § 156. (Engl. transl.). 
* Aristoph. Eccles. 307; Béockh, 
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Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant. It is easy there- 
fore to see that there was not much exaggeration in the 
complaint of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon 
their festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition.’ 

. Ifthe choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the efficiency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon to 
bring pressure to bear upon them.’ But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions.® The choregus in Antiphanes has 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- 
ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. For 
a wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors.‘ With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the ‘anti- 
choregi’, as they were called. Sometimes this hostility ended 
in blows.. When Taureas and Alcibiades were competitors with 
choruses. of boys, a. dispute having arisen as to the parentage 
of one of the boys in Alcibiades’ chorus, the matter ended in 
a personal conflict in the orchestra.’ Demosthenes, in his 
speech against Meidias, cites many examples of the bitterness 
and animosity with which choregi regarded one another. He 
adds that there would have been some excuse for the assault 
of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused by the jealousy of 
a rival choregus.° 


1 Demosth. Philipp. i. § 35. évdeas Ts worovow. 

2 Xen. Hiero ix. 4 wai ydp Sray > Dem. Meid. § 61. 
xopods hpiv BovAdpeba d-yovi(eaba, ddAa * Plutarch Nicias, p. 524 D. 
pty 5 dpxow aporlOnow, dOpoifay 82 5 Andocid. Alcibiad. § a0, . 
avrovs apooréraxra: yopnyois cai d\Aots * Dem. Meid. §§ 58-66, 
Bddoxeay, nai dvayenv apooTiOéva . Tos 
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§6.. The Performances in the Theatre. 


When the preparations were all completed, a few days before 
the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremony called 
the Proagon. It took place in the Odeum, a sort of smaller 
theatre to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the theatre 
of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or spectacle, 
and served as an introduction to the actual performances at the 
festival. Each of the tragic poets who were about to compete 
in the approaching contest appeared upon the stage in the 
presence of the people, accompanied by his choregus, his actors, 
and the members of the chorus. All of them wore crowns upon 
their heads; but the actors were without their masks and their 
stage dresses. As they paraded upon the stage some announce- 
ment was made to the people, of which the exact nature is not 
krrown. But it is very likely that this occasion was taken for 
making known to the people the names of the poet and his 
actors, together with the titles of the tragedies shortly to be 
performed, and other information of a similar character. At the 
same time the people would have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with poets and actors who were making their first 
appearance. The splendour of the dresses of choruses and 
choregi, upon which great sums of money were spent, would 
make a spectacle of some magnificence, and appeal to the 
popular taste. At the Proagon which followed shortly after 
the death of Euripides, it is said that Sophocles appeared upon 
the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and introduced his actors 
and chorus without the usual crowns. It is nowhere definitely 
stated that the comic and dithyrambic poets and choruses took 
part in the Proagon. But the whole of our information about 
the ceremony is derived from one or two brief and casual 
notices, in which very few details are given. It is hardly 
probable that only tragedy was represented. The magnificence 
of the spectacle would be very much increased by the large and 
gorgeously-dressed choruses of boys and men. 

1 Our knowledge of the Proagon is Ctesiph. § 67 dyi-yvovro mpd Ta peya- 
derived from the following passages:— Aww Arovvcinn jydpais dAl-yas Euxpoobev 
Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 66,675 yap pca- dy rH Bei xahouplvy TaY Tpayydor 
Adfavdpos vuvi pdcxay evar... “reape dydw al imidergis dv péddovar Spaydrav 

opa...txeArnoiay woeiv tots apu- dyaviferGar tv 7H Oedrpy 3’ & érv pos 
TAYES TH by3by lorapévov Tou dragnto- mpoayor cadeira, eloiac: 32 diya wpod- 
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During the period of the actual contests the audience met in 
the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considering 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was necessary 
that the proceedings should begin at an early hour.'' The vast 
gathering of spectators, like all public meetings at Athens, was 
first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Then liba- 
tions were poured in front of the statue of the god Dionysus.” 
If the festival was the City Dionysia, before the tragedies began 
the opportunity was taken to proclaim the names of citizens 
upon whom. crowns had been bestowed, together with the 
services for which they had been granted. The proclamation 
before such a vast multitude of citizens was naturally considered 
a very great honour.’ -During the period of Athenian supremacy 
another striking ceremony preceded the tragedies at the City 
Dionysia. The tribute collected from the dependent states was 
divided into talents, and solemnly deposited in the orchestra.‘ 
Then the orphans whose fathers had been killed in battle, and 
who had been educated by the state, and had now reached the 
age of manhood, were brought forward upon the stage equipped 
in complete armour. The herald made a proclamation, recount- 
ing what the state had done for them, and they were then 
publicly discharged from state control to take their place as 


ireAXcurnoe, abroy pey luaTig gag fror 
wopgup@ mpoedrAGeiv, rdv 5t xopdw «at rods 
bwoxpitas doreparwrous eloayayeiy ty 
7 wpodyom, wal Saxpica roy dijpov. 
Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1104 of 8 ey 
gdeig’ dors réwos Ocarpoedhs, ty 
eléOact ra wohyara dwayyéAAcw aply 
ras els 4d Odarpow dwaryyeAlas. That 
the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
one day would not have sufficed for 
the rehearsal of twelve tragedies and 
five comedies, Ipoayew denotes ‘the 
ceremony before the contest’, just as 
spéyayos means ‘the ceremony before 
the marriage’. The expression of the 
Schol. on Aeschines row 1 : 

dyaw is probably due to a misunder- 
standing of the word spodyov. The 
passage in Plato's Symposium 194 A 
(émcAjopaw perray einv, w 'Ayabar,... 
al l3av riv ofy avbpeiay wal peyadoppo- 
ovwny dyaBaivorvros txt rdv dxpiBayra 
pera raw inoxpray cal BAdpavros ivayria 


roaovry Oedtpy, pédAdovros tmdeifeoOar 
caurud Adyous, «ai ob3’ duworiovy éewha- 
yévros «rd.) probably refers to the 
Proagon. If so daayyéAAay in the 
Schol. and émddferOa: Adyous both 
probably refer to an announcement of 
the plots or subjects of the plays 
(Aéyos is so used, Aristoph. Vesp. 54, 
Pax 50, and Hesych. Adyos' 4 rou dpd- 
paros b#é0cors). See Mazon, Revue de 
Philologie, 1903, pp. 263 ff. That there 
was a Proagon before the Lenaea as 
well as the City Dionysia seems 
natural in itself, and is implied by the 
use of the plural in such inscriptions 
as C.I.A. ii. 907 éwerdAeve 32 wal rods 
apoayawas Tovs ty rois lepois «7A. 

' Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 dpa rg 
huepa wyeiro rois sploBeow els 1d Oda- 
tpov. Demosth. Meid. § 74. 

? Suidas s. v. caddparov ; Pollux viii. 
104; Plut. Cimon p. 482 E; Philo- 
strat. vit. Apoll. p. 161. 

> Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 48, 230. 

* Tsocrat. viii. § 82. 
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ordinary citizens.’ After these preliminaries had been gone 
through the dramatic performances commenced. The order in 
which the different plays were to be performed was determined 
by lot.” Each poet, as his turn came, was summoned by name 
by the public herald and ordered to produce his play.* The 
summons to each poet was accompanied in later times by the 
blowing of a trumpet, a custom which originated as follows. 
On one occasion an actor called Hermon had left the building, 
expecting that his comedy would come on late. But as it was 
called for sooner than he expected, there was a hitch in the 
proceedings owing to his absence. The blowing of the trumpet 
was therefore instituted to mark the commencement of each 
new performance, and let people in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre know at what rate the contest was progressing.‘ The 
order in which the poets competed was determined by lot, as 
stated above. It was considered an advantage to be drawn last, 
as the latest performance left the most vivid impression upon 
the minds of the judges. This would be especially the case in 
such competitions as lasted over three days. The Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes was drawn first for performance. The poet 
therefore, in the course of this play, implores the judges not 
to let the ballot damage his chances, but to judge the choruses 
on their merits, unlike the courtesans, who forget all except 
their latest lovers.’ 

At the end of each competition the judges wrote their 
verdicts upon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 
lot, and decided the result. The names of the victorious poet 
and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 


spectators. At the conclusion 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 153, 154. 

* Aristid. sept Anroprxis, vol. ii. p. 2 
(Dindf.). 

’ The passage from Philochorus 
(Athen. p. 464 E sai rots yopois elasov- 
ow bvéxeor river Kwai diupyomnopéivas 57’ 
éfewopevovro ivéyeov wdduv) affords no 
warrant for assuming, with Maller 
(Griech. Bahnen, p. 373), that before 
the commencement of each play the 
poet and his chorus entered the or- 
chestra and offered a _ libation to 
Dionysus. ([Aristoph. Ach. 11 daAd’ 


eSuvhOny trepow ad rpayyicor, | Sre 3) 


of the festival the successful 


‘exhvn spoodonaw tov AloxvAor, |b 3 
dveizer, eloay, &@ Géoyn, Tdv yxopdy, is 
generally taken to refer to this point 
in the proceedings. But it is not 
likely that the names, &c., of the poets 
would be unknown to the spectators, 
when the Proagon had taken place 
only a few days before; see p. 66; 
and Mazon is probably right (Rev. de 
Philologie, 1903, p. 264) in making 
the lines refer to the Proagon itself. } 

* Pollux iv. 88. 

® Aristoph. Eccles, 1154 ff. 
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poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by 
a grand banquet, at which most of his friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably 
the choregus and the actors. The scene of Plato’s Symposium 
is laid in Agathon’s house the day after the banquet in honour 
of his first tragic victory. Socrates had avoided the banquet 
itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to 
a more private gathering.’ A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 
occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the first prize in both 
the tragic and the dithyrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen.’ 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in 
the theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with 
the festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose- 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts. Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the sanctity of the 
festival.? The aggrieved person stated his charges before the 
assembled people: the defendant made his reply: the people 
then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the defendant there 
was an end of the matter. But if they voted against him the 
prosecutor then carried the case before the ordinary law-courts, 
where, of course, the previous verdict of the people weighed 
very much in his favour.‘ 


1 Plat. Symp. 173 A. 174 A. 3 Cf. ch. i. § Fr. 
2? Athen. p. 3 F; Schol. Aristoph. ‘ Dem. Meid. §§ 8-10; C.I.A. ii. 
Pax 835. 114, 307, 420. 
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§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays. 


At Athens, during the fifth century, when the drama was in 
its most flourishing state, plays were usually exhibited once, and 
once only. There were only two festivals in the whole year 
at which regular theatrical performances could be held. Conse- 
quently, as long as the creative period of the drama lasted, the 
few days given up to them barely sufficed even for a single 
performance of the various new compositions. Nor were repeti- 
tions necessary. The theatre at Athens was of enormous size, 
so that every man had a chance of seeing a play when it was 
first brought out. If it was successful, and he wished to see 
it again, he had numerous opportunities of doing so at the 
Rural Dionysia, where reproductions were the rule. For these 
reasons the Athenian stage of the fifth century was confined 
almost exclusively to original works. When a play had once 
been performed, it was never seen again, as far as Athens was 
concerned, unless it happened to be of extraordinary merit. It 
is stated on the authority of Dicaearchus that the Frogs of 
Aristophanes ‘was so much admired on account of its para- 
basis that it was actually repeated’. The language here used 
implies that such a repetition was a very unusual circumstance. 
It is true that when the Capture of Miletus, the historical play 
of Phrynichus, caused so much commotion in the theatre the 
Athenians are said to have passed a law that ‘for the future 
no one should exhibit this drama’.? But the law must have 
referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia. 

At Athens then during the fifth century even successful plays 
were only exhibited once. But if a play was unsuccessful, the 
poet was allowed to revise and rewrite it, and to compete with 
it again in its improved shape.* The revision of unsuccessful 
plays seems to have been a common practice with the Athenian 
dramatic writers. It is mentioned as rather a pecufiarity in the 
comic poet Anaxandrides, that when one of his comedies was 
unsuccessful, he used to destroy it at once, without taking the 
trouble to emend it and try his fortunes with it a second time.‘ 
Many plays were revised and re-exhibited in this manner, and 


1 Arg. Aristoph. Ran. ofrw 3¢ léav- 5 A revised edition of a play was 
paody 1d dpapya dd rip tvairgG sapdfacw called daoxevg, Athen. p. 110 C 
Sore xa dve&34On, &s gyno A:xaiapyxos. ‘ Athen. p. 374 A 

3 Herod. vi. a1. 
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in consequence many plays existed in ancient times in a double 
form. Such was the case with the Lemnian Women of Sophocles, 
and the Autolycus and Phrixus of Euripides.'. The Hippolytus 
of Euripides which we at present possess is a revised edition 
pruned of its original defects.2, The Clouds of Aristophanes 
on its first appearance was very unsuccessful, and was altered 
in many important particulars before it reached the form in 
which it has come down to us.* Among the other plays of 
Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the Thesmophoria- 
zusae were brought out a second time in a corrected form.‘ 
Instances of the revision of plays are not uncommon among 
the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. Sometimes the 
original title was retained in the revised version, as for instance 
in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a new title was 
adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus appeared 
subsequently as the Eunuch.° 

One remarkable exception to the general practice demands 
notice. In the Life of Aeschylus it is said that the Athenians 
felt such an admiration for him, that they passed a decree after 
his death that any one who offered to exhibit his plays should 
receive a chorus from the archon. This does not mean that his 
plays were to be performed as a mere isolated exhibition, apart 
from the regular contests, but that any person might be allowed 
to compete at the ordinary tragic contests with plays of Aeschylus 
instead of new plays of his own. If any one offered to do so, 
the archon was bound to give him a chorus. He would then 
take his place as one of the three competing poets; but while 
his rivals exhibited new and original tragedies, he would confine 
himself to reproducing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probably the 
men who undertook these revivals were in most cases celebrated 
actors. In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often brought 
into competition with the plays of later writers, and appear 
to have been generally successful. Philostratus refers to the 


custom.’ He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus after 
’ Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. found in the Autolycus of Eupolis, the 

218, 441, 627. Synoris of Diphilus, and the Phryx 
* Arg. Eur. Hipp. of Alexis, The Demetrius of Alexis 
3 Arg. Aristoph. Nub. appeared subsequently as the Philetae- | 
4 Arg. Aristoph. Pax; Meineke, rus, the “Aypowa of Antiphanes as the 


Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 1074, 1130. 
5 Meineke, iv. 116, 377. Additional 
instances of revision of plays are to be 


Butalion. See Meineke, ii. 440; iii. 36, 
403, 500; iv. 414 
*"Philostrat. vit. Apoll. p. 245. 
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his death to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays were 
acted over again, and were victorious a second time. This 
passage makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus 
were exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate 
performance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin- 
ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicaeo- 
polis had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests.' He 
was expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus; but to his disgust the frigid Theognis was the 
first to be called upon.* Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a competitor 
who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of Aeschylus. 
It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after his death that 
Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he remarks that his 
poetry has not died with him, like that of Euripides.* Quintilian 
refers to the same custom, though his language is not quite 
accurate. He says that the tragedies of Aeschylus were sublime, 
but rough and unfinished; and therefore the Athenians per- 
mitted subsequent poets to polish and revise them, and exhibit 
them at the competitions in their amended form; and in this 
way many of them won the prize.‘ This story, however, of the 
revision of the plays of Aeschylus by subsequent poets (as 
distinct from their corruption by actors) is not otherwise 
supported.’ 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 
Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father’s unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his grandson 
four years after the poet’s death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and Bacchae were 
brought out by his son at the City Dionysia. On such occa- 
sions as these, although no doubt the real authorship of the 
plays was perfectly well known at the time, the relative appeared 


1 (Or more probably to the Odeum 5 (See, however, note on p. 16, on 
to see the Proagon; see p. 69, n. 3.] the Septem of Aeschylus. ] 

3 Aristoph. Acharn. 9-12. * Suidas s. v. Eddopiar ; Arg. Soph. 

3 Id. Ran. 868. Oed. Col. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
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as the nominal author. He asked for a chorus from the archon 
in his own name. The plays he produced were new ones. 
There is therefore no similarity between instances of this kind 
and those occasions when a man asked for a chorus, not in his 
own name, but in order to produce old plays of Aeschylus. 

It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets of 
the fifth century had in their several lines exhausted the 
capabilities of Attic tragedy. Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances 
the tendency to fall back upon the early drama _ naturally 
became more prevalent. In the records of the City Dionysia 
during the latter half of the fourth century it is found that 
the series of new tragedies was invariably preceded by the 
performance of an old one.’ The same practice was also 
no doubt adopted at the Lenaea. The actors who had the 
privilege of conducting these revivals would be selected by 
the archon, probably after a small preliminary competition 
of the kind described in the previous chapter.? It appears 
that these actors, in preparing the old plays for reproduction, 
were sometimes inclined to tamper with the text, and to intro- 
duce what they considered improvements, just as the plays 
of Shakespeare were adapted for the stage by Garrick in the 
last century. A law was passed by the orator Lycurgus to put a 
stop to this practice. It was enacted that a public copy should 
be made of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and deposited in the state archives; and that the actors, in 
their performances, should not be allowed to deviate from the 
text of the copy.* It is very probable that this authorized 
version eventually found its way to Alexandria. Ptolemy the 
Third was a great collector of manuscripts. He borrowed from 


' See above, pp. 18 and 26. 

3 See above, p. 31. 
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the Athenians an old copy of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, promising to return it after he had made a 
transcript, and depositing fifteen talents as security. The 
transcript was made in the best possible style. Ptolemy then 
proceeded to keep the original manuscript for himself, and sent 
back merely the transcript to Athens. The Athenians had to 
console themselves with the fifteen talents which were forfeited. 
This old copy of the tragic writers was most probably that made 
in accordance with the law of Lycurgts.! 

Athenian comedy, as was previously pointed out, continued 
to grow and develop long after tragedy had been reduced to 
a state of stagnation. The need for the reproduction of old 
comedies was therefore not felt until a much later epoch. The 
first recorded instances of revivals of this kind belong to the 
second century B.c. The system which was then introduced 
appears to have been identical with that adopted in the case 
of tragedy. A single old comedy was exhibited at each festival 
as a prelude to the new ones. As far as our information goes 
the specimen selected was taken in every case from the works 
of Menander and his contemporaries.’ 

To turn once more to tragedy. The fourth century was an 
age of great actors, just as the fifth century had been an age 
of great poets. The principal actors of the fourth century filled 
a more important place in the history of tragedy than the 
dramatic poets themselves. Their fame was chiefly derived 
from their impersonations of characters out of the great 
tragedies of the past. A novel interpretation of a celebrated 
réle, such as that of Antigone or Medea, was a much greater 
event in dramatic circles, and excited far more discussion, than 
the production of a new play. In exactly the same way the 
great English actors of the last hundred years or so are 
remembered, not so much for the new dramas which they 
brought out, as for their impersonation of parts like Hamlet 
and Othello. From the numerous references to Athenian actors 
of the fourth century, and to the old tragedies which they 
exhibited, it is possible to glean some interesting facts in 
regard to these revivals. We are able to trace the course of 
the popular taste, and to discover who were the favourite poets, 


4 Galen Comm. ii. on Hippocrat. Epidem. iii. (p. 607 Kahn). 
3 See above, pp. 22 and 37. 
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and which were the plays in most demand. The three great 
masters of tragedy, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
occupied a position by themselves in popular estimation, and 
quite overshadowed all other poets. This is proved by the law 
of Lycurgus. But though the existence of the law shows that 
the tragedies of Aeschylus were occasionally reproduced, and 
were therefore liable to corruption, it does not appear that in 
this later age Aeschylus was very popular upon the stage. The 
only allusion to a particular revival of his plays is that which 
occurs in one of the letters of Alciphron, where the tragic actor 
Licymnius is said to have been victorious in the Propompi of 
Aeschylus. On the other hand, the reproductions of plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides are very frequently referred to. And 
it is a significant fact that when the actor Satyrus was consoling 
Demosthenes for the ill-success of his first speech before the 
assembly, and wished to point out to him the defectiveness 
of his elocution, he asked him to repeat ‘a speech out of 
Sophocles or Euripides’, implying that these were the two 
poets whom every one knew.? In the Poetics of Aristotle 
the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides, and there can be no doubt that he 
was the favourite poet of the fourth century. The records of 
the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the years 
341-339 B.c. show that in each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The title of the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides.’ Other 
plays of his which were favourites at this time were the Cres- 
phontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all of which 
Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. The 
Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as plays in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In | 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 


1 Alciphron. Epist. iii. 48. 7 Plut. Demosth. p. 849 A. 
7 C.I.A. ii. 973. 
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which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides.' Though the story of the dream is apocryphal, 
these two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it is said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
leading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 
by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes.? It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the 
fourth century had begun to select for revival by far the greater 
number are among those which are still extant. 

? Demosth. de Cor. §§ 180, 267; 28 (ii. p. 211 Meineke); Demosth. 
Aelian Var. Hist. xiv. 40; Plut. Fort. Fals. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 


Alexand. 333 F; Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 865; Athen. p. 584 D. 
* Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE THEATRE 


§ 1. Introductory. . 


Tue theatre at Athens, whether regarded from the historical 
or the architectural point of view, is one of the most interesting 
buildings in the world.’ It was apparently the first stone 
theatre erected in Greece, and may therefore be regarded as 
the prototype of all other ancient theatres, both Greek and 
Roman. It cannot indeed claim to have been contemporary 
with the most glorious period of the Attic drama. : Reeent 
investigations have shown that the greater part of it cannot 
be dated before the middle of the fourth century with any 
certainty. Still, it occupied almost exactly the same site as 
the old wooden theatre in which the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were first exhibited. It no doubt 
reproduced in a more permanent form the main features and 
characteristics of that ancient theatre.. It was itself the scene 
of those great revivals of Attic tragedy in the fourth century 
to which we have already alluded. In connexion with a building 
of such importance the smallest details are not without interest. 
~The object of the chapter will be, firstly, to give an account 
of the existing remains and present condition of this theatre ; 
secondly, to determine what must have been its original form 
and appearance, before the primitive design had been obscured 
by later alterations; thirdly, from the evidence thus collected, 
and from other sources, to draw such inferences as seem 
possible concerning the older theatre of the fifth century. It 


1 Throughout thepresent chaptermy minute and admirable description of 
account of the existing remains of the _ the theatre has superseded all previous 
Athenian theatre has beentaken almost treatises on the subject. For the old 
entirely from Dorpfeld and Reisch, Das authorities see Preface to the First 
griechische Theater,1896. Dorpfeld’s Edition, p. viii. 
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will be necessary at the same time to make occasional references 
to various other Greek theatres, both for the purpose of illus- 
tration and comparison, and also in order to fill up the gaps 
in our information caused by the ruinous condition of the 
Athenian theatre. Many of these other theatres have lately 
been excavated in a thorough and systematic manner, at 
Epidaurus, Megalopolis, Delos, Eretria, and elsewhere. The 
discoveries made in the course of the excavations have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the Greek stage. 

The construction and general arrangement of a Greek theatre 
differed widely from any form of theatre to be found at the 
present day. The Greek theatre was exposed to the open air, 


/ 


and had no roof or covering of any kind. It was generally | 


built upon the slope of a hill in or near the city. It was of 


enormous magnitude, compared with a modern theatre, being 


intended to contain at one and the same time the whole theatre- 
going population of the city. The largest part of it consisted 
of the auditorium, or tiers of seats for the spectators. These 
seats rose one above the other like a flight of steps, and 
were arranged in the form of a semicircle with the two ends 
prolonged. The flat space at the bottom of the auditorium, 
corresponding to the stalls and pit in a modern theatre, was 
called the orchestra or ‘dancing-place’, and was used by the 
chorus only, the spectators being entirely excluded from it. 
At the further end of the orchestra, facing the tiers of seats, 
rose the stage and the stage-buildings. The stage was a long 
platform, much narrower than a modern stage, and was reserved 
for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. The open-air building, 
the performance in broad daylight, the vast crowds of spectators, 
the chorus grouped together in the centre, the actors standing 
on the narrow stage behind them—all these characteristics of 
a Greek theatrical exhibition must have combined to produce 
a scene to which there is no exact parallel at the present day. 
This fact should be kept clearly in view, in discussing all 
questions connected with the Greek stage. Many errors have 
been caused, and many unnecessary difficulties have been 
raised, owing to the failure to realize the essential difference 
between the external features of the ancient and the modern 
drama. 
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§2. The old Wooden Theatres at Athens. 


The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed very gradually by the Athenians. It came into 
existence side by side with the growth of their drama. At 
first there was no permanent theatre. Attic tragedy grew 
out of the dithyrambs performed by choruses in honour of 
Dionysus. For such exhibitions all that was required was an 
orchestra, or circular dancing-place. The chorus performed 
in the middle, the spectators ranged themselves all round the 
ring. The first innovation was the introduction of a dialogue 
between the coryphaeus and the choreutae in the intervals 
of the choral odes. For the purpose of carrying on this 
dialogue the coryphaeus used to mount upon the sacrificial 
table which stood beside the altar in the centre of the orchestra.’ 
Such sacrificial tables are often found in ancient vase paintings 
by the side of the regular altars, and were used for cutting up 
the victims, or for receiving various bloodless offerings such 
as cakes and vegetables.* Both the table and the altar were 
called by the same name, Thymele.*® This table, on which 
the coryphaeus took his stand, surrounded by the choristers, 
was the prototype of the stage in the later Greek theatre. 
The next step in the development of the drama and of 
the theatre was the introduction of a single actor by Thespis. 
This actor took the part in the dialogue previously played 
by the coryphaeus. But the part was now much expanded 
and developed. The actor, instead of remaining in the centre 
of the orchestra throughout the performance, used to come and 
go, and appear in many roles in succession, using a different 
costume on each occasion. A booth was erected just outside 
the orchestra, for him to change his dress and mask in. The 


' Pollux iv. 123 éAeds 3° hy rpdwea 
dpxaia, tg’ hy apd Odandos eis Ts dvaBas 
Tos xopevrais dwexpivaro. Etym. Mag. 
S. V. OupéAn rpdwe(a 32 hy ee’ hs dormres 
dy rots dypois n8ov, unwe Tragiw AaBovons 
tpayydias. Déorpfeld (Griechische 
Theater, pp. 34, 278) thinks the éAeds 
was the altar step, which in some cases 
was of great size. Cp. the specimen 
he gives on p. 34. He quotes Pollux 
iv. 123 @vudAn, eire Byer ri obca, eire 
Boyds. But this passage does not 


mean that Pollux thought the thymele 
was partly an altar and partly a plat- 
form. It means that he was uncertain 
which of the two it was. Probably he 
was thinking of the later sense of 
OupéAn = ‘the stage’. 

* Cp. Cook on the Thymele in Greek 
Theatres, Classical Review, October 
1895, p. 371, and below, p. 108, with 
notes. 
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platform on which he stood during the delivery of the dialogue 
was removed from the centre of the orchestra, and placed 
immediately in front of the booth, to facilitate his exits and 
entrances. This change led inevitably to others. The chorus, 
which had previously stood in a circle round the coryphaeus, 
now drew themselves up in lines facing the actor’s platform, so 
as to converse with him in a natural manner. The spectators, 
instead of being ranged all round the orchestra, were confined 
to two-thirds of it. The remaining portion was taken up by 
the stage. 

Such then was the arrangement of the theatre in the latter 
part of the sixth century. There was a booth with a small 
platform for the actor. In front of it lay the orchestra, occupied 
by the chorus. The audience sat in rows round the orchestra, 
facing the platform. At this early period the seats provided 
for the audience were only temporary erections. They were 
called ‘ikria’, and consisted of wooden benches rising in tiers 
one above the other, and resting on wooden supports.’ The 
booth and platform were also mere temporary constructions 
of wood. But in these rude erections, hastily put up each 
year for the annual performances, were already to be found 
all the essential parts of the later Greek theatres. Nothing 
more was required than to change the material from wood to 
stone, and to introduce greater elaboration into the design. 
In course of time the old wooden benches developed into the 
magnificent amphitheatres of which the remains still survive. 
The booth and platform were converted into imposing stage- 
buildings. The recollection of their origin was preserved in 
their name. Even in the latest times, when the stage-buildings 
of a Greek theatre had come to be elaborate structures of stone, 
they were still called by the name ‘skene’, which means 
properly a booth or tent. 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
point deserves especial notice. The most important part of 
the whole building, and that which formed the starting-point 
in the process of development, was the orchestra, or place for 


" Hesych. s. v. sap’ “alyeipov Oéa...7a  O¢arpoy. Cp. Bekk. Anecd. p. 354; 
ixpa, & torw dp6a fvAa éxovra cavibas Hesych. and “Suidas s. v, lepra; Eustath’ 
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the chorus. The auditorium and the stage-buildings were 
only later additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin 
the orchestra continued to maintain its prominent position. 
All other parts were subordinated to it. The general con- 
ception of a Greek theatre was that of a building with a circular 
dancing-place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged 
round two-thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was 
occupied by the stage. The result was that all the spectators 
had an equally good view of the orchestra, while many of 
them had only a very poor view of the stage. This arrange- 
ment was no doubt quite natural at first, when the chorus 
was still the most conspicuous feature in the drama. But 
it may seem remarkable that it should have been retained 
in later times. We should remember, however, that ancient 
theatres were built, not only for the drama, but also for choral 
and musical competitions of the most various kinds. Among 
the Greeks these latter were held solely in the orchestra, 
and had nothing to do with the stage. As they far exceeded 
the dramatic performances in number, it was essential in 
a Greek theatre that every member of the audience should 
have a clear and direct view of the orchestra; the view on to 
the stage was a matter of secondary importance. In Roman 
theatres the case was different. Here all performances, choral, 
musical, and dramatic, were transferred to the stage; the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators. The arrangements 
were, therefore, considerably modified. The orchestra and 
auditorium were reduced in size to a semicircle.’ The con- 
sequence was that the stage became a much more prominent 
object, and that all the spectators had a fairly good view of it. 
To return to the wooden theatres of the sixth century. As 
regards the place in which they were erected, there is some 
difficulty. The remains of an old orchestra belonging to 
the sixth century were discovered not many years ago in 
the enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the foot of the 
Acropolis. It follows, therefore, as a matter of practical certainty 
that the dramatic performances at the City Dionysia must have 
been given from the first in this orchestra, within the enclosure 
of the god of the festival. No doubt in the same way the 


! Alltheatres, in whichthe orchestra either Roman, or built under Roman 
consists of an exact semicircle, are influence. See Vitruv. v. 6. 
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Lenaeum was the original site of the performances at the 
Lenaea ;' but the site of the Lenaeum itself is much disputed. 
The most probable view is that it was in or adjoining the 
market-place : but it is not certain where the market-place itself 
lay.2. There was an old proverb in use at Athens, by which 
a bad seat at any spectacle was called the ‘ view from the poplar’. 
The grammarians, who apparently follow Eratosthenes, give the 
following explanation. They say that at the old dramatic 
exhibitions the wooden benches for the spectators reached as 
far as a certain poplar; and that the people who could not 
get seats on the benches used to scramble up the poplar.* It is 
possible that the story is an attempt to account by conjecture 
for a current proverbial expression; but it may represent a 
genuine tradition. 

Till the end of the sixth century the Athenians were 
contented with the rough temporary erections just described. 
But in 499, the year in which Aeschylus made his first appear- 
ance, there was an accident at one of their dramatic perform- 
ances. The wooden benches on which the spectators were 
sitting collapsed. In consequence of this accident, as Suidas 
tells us, they resolved to build a more permanent theatre.‘ It 
was generally supposed, until quite recent times, that the theatre 
here mentioned was the great stone theatre still in existence. 
But Dorpfeld has made it certain that at least a great part of 
this building is not earlier than the middle of the fourth century ; 
and though Puchstein is possibly right in seeing traces of a stone 
theatre dating from the end of the fifth century, this does not 
take us back to the time of Aeschylus. What then was the 
building to which Suidas refers? The answer to this question 
has been supplied by a recent discovery of a very interesting 
kind. On digging down into the earth foundations of the 
present auditorium it has been ascertained that these founda- 
tions consist of two Jayers. The upper one belongs to the 


fourth century, as is shown 


1 The term @éarpow Anvaixéy men- 
tioned by Pollux (iv. 121) may refer 
to the old wooden theatre in the 
Lenaecum. 

3? See Appendix C for a discussion 
of the site of the Lenaeum. 

* Suidas s.v. da’ alyeipovdéa, Hesych. 


by the fragments of pottery 


s.vv. al-yeipou Oéa, zap’ alyeipou Oéa, Oéa 
wap’ alyeipy. Eustath. Od. p. 1472. 

* Suidas s.v. Mparivas ...acuvéBn ra 
ixpra, dp’ dy tarheecay ol Oemrai, receiv, 
wal tx rovrov Oéarpoy g@xodounOn *AOn- 
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5 See below, p. 130. 
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embedded in it; the lower one is proved by similar evidence 
to be not later than the fifth.’ It follows, therefore, that the 
Athenians must have built earth embankments for the support 
of the auditorium as early as the fifth century, and it is doubtless 
to this work that Suidas alludes. The innovation adopted in 
499, in consequence of the accident, was not the erection of 
a stone theatre, but the substitution of solid earth foundations 
for the ‘ikria’ or wooden supports on which the seats had 
previously rested. The new theatre still resembled the old one, 
in that the benches and the stage-buildings were made of wood ; 
but greater security and permanence were afforded by the 
erection of the embankments. The site chosen for this new 
theatre was the enclosure of Eleuthereus, where the City 
Dionysia, the most important of the dramatic festivals, was 
held. From this time forward all theatrical performances were 
transferred to the same enclosure. The Lenaeum was abandoned 
as a place of dramatic entertainment. The contrary opinion, 
that the old wooden theatre at the Lenaeum continued to be 
used for the Lenaean festival until the erection of the stone 
theatre in the fourth century,’ is most improbable. The need 
for a secure auditorium in place of the previous ‘ikria’ would 
be felt just as much at the Lenaea as at the City Dionysia. But 
there is no trace or record of a permanent theatre at the 
Lenaeum. The recurrence of the expression ‘contests at the 
Lenaeum’ down to the latter part of the fourth century proves 
nothing.* The phrase might easily have been retained, after its 
local significance was gone, by a kind of survival common in all 
languages. In just the same way the performances at the City 
Dionysia were still distinguished from all others as perform- 
ances ‘in the city ’, when the reason for the distinction had long 
since disappeared. 

A few faint traces of this theatre of the fifth century are 
still to be discerned amid the remains of the later building, 
and will be found indicated in the plan (Fig. 3).4 The orchestra 
was the same as that which had already existed in the sixth 
century. Its position is determined by two fragments of 


' Dorpfeld and Reisch, Griechische 3327D; Dem. Meid. § 10 (law of 


Theater, p. 31. Evegorus); C. I. A. ii. 74x (9394-3932 
id Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxi, p. 622. _—iB.c.). , 38 
Griech. Theater, p. 9. * Griech. Theater, pp. 26 ff. 


* Aristoph. Acharn. 504; Plat. Prot. 
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the border, marked g and 7, and by some excavations in the 
rock at « It lay a few yards to the south-east of the later 
orchestra. One peculiarity of this orchestra of the sixth and 
fifth centuries is that, when it was originally constructed, its 
southern portion stood about six feet above the level of the 
adjacent ground. It was, therefore, supported and enclosed on 
this side by a wall of the same height, to which the fragments 
q and r belong. Later on the inequality of level was re- 
moved by piling up earth along the border-wall. Probably 
this alteration was made towards the end of the sixth century, 
when stage-buildings began to be erected; though it is 
possible that at first the gap between the orchestra and the 
stage-buildings was merely covered over with a wooden floor- 
ing. A similar instance of an orchestra built on a slope, and 
ending on one side in a raised terrace, has been found at 
Thoricus.’ But in this case, as there were no stage-buildings, 
the inequality was allowed to remain. Very likely the theatre 
was not used for dramatic purposes. As regards the auditorium 
of the fifth century, the earth embankments for the reception 
of the seats have already been described. Three pieces of 
ancient masonry, marked &, /, and m in the plan, may perhaps 
be regarded as parts of the supporting walls which terminated 
these embankments on each wing. The stage-buildings, being 
made of wood, have left no trace behind them of any kind. 
Their probable character will be discussed later on. 

It is evident, from the above description, that the theatre 
of the fifth century was a far less imposing structure than 
was once supposed. The result of recent excavations has 
been to modify largely all our previous notions as to the 
great period of the Athenian drama. In place of the majestic 
stone theatre, in which it was once thought that the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides were produced, we have now to 
picture to ourselves a simple wooden building, resting on 
earth foundations, and devoid of all architectural ornament. 
The difference is no doubt a great one. Still, it is not perhaps 
So great as might appear at first sight. The impressiveness 
of the old Greek drama, regarded as a spectacle, depended 
on other considerations than the magnificence of the building 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 111. 
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in which it was exhibited. When the vast roofless amphi- 
theatre was filled from end to end with the concourse of 
citizens and strangers, it would make little difference in the 
significance of the scene whether the benches were of wood 
or stone. The orchestra of a Greek theatre was always much 
the same in character, in the grandest as well as in the simplest 
theatres; and the graceful evolutions of the chorus under the 
open sky would be equally effective in both. The long scenic 
background, with its painted decorations, cannot have varied 
much in appearance, whether it rested on a wall of stone or 
on a wall of timber. Although, therefore, the theatre of the 
great Athenian dramatists was an unpretentious structure, as 
compared with those which were erected in after times, it 
is unnecessary to suppose that there was any corresponding 
inferiority in the outward splendour of the performances. 


§ 3. Zhe Stone Theatre. 


The stone theatre, which we have now to describe, is ascribed 
by Dorpfeld to about the middle of the fourth century. His 
reasons for assigning this date to it are as follows.’ In all the 
older portions of the building, which belong to the original 
plan, there is a certain similarity in the style of the workman- 
ship, and in the nature of the materials employed, which points 
to the fourth century as the date of erection. We have seen, 
too, that the upper foundations of the auditorium are proved 
to be not earlier than the fourth century by the fragments of 
pottery which they contain. Further than this, various minute 
pieces of evidence, leading to the same conclusion, have been 
discovered in different parts of the building. One of the stones 
used in the western wing of the auditorium bears, as a mason’s 
mark, the Ionic letter Omega—a letter which was not introduced 
into Athens before the year 403 B.c. (It must, however, be 
admitted that the argument drawn from this stone is not quite 
conclusive, as it is probable that the Ionic alphabet was in 
private use before the archonship of Euclides in 403.7) Another 
stone in the same wing contains an inscription, and has been 


' Griech. Theater, pp. 36 ff. p- 415. Roberts and Gardner, Greek 
* Fartwangier, Sitzungsber. der Epigraphy, ii. Introd. p. xiii. 
Akad, der Wiss. zu Manchen, roor, 
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built into the wall with the inscription inverted.’ As the 
inscription itself is not earlier than the middle or end of the 
fifth century, the wall for which the stone was employed must 
obviously belong to a later period. Again, part of the basis of 
a statue has been found in the theatre, inscribed with the first 
half of the name ‘Astydamas’. The basis is shown by its shape 
to have fitted on to the inside corner of the west wing of the 
auditorium. As it is known that a statue of Astydamas was 
erected in the theatre about the year 340, it follows that this 
portion of the auditorium must have been finished at that 
date.2 These archaeological indications are supported by 
literary evidence. A decree of the people has been preserved, 
belonging to the year 330 B.c., in which a vote of thanks is 
passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea for lending a thousand 
yoke of oxen for ‘the construction of the Panathenaic race- 
course and the theatre’.» There is also the series of decrees 
and notices, referring to the finance administration of the 
orator Lycurgus, and ascribing to him, among other things, the 
‘completion of the theatre’.‘ Lycurgus was finance minister 
between 338 and 326, and died about 325. The evidence shows 
beyond doubt that Lycurgus did important work in connexion 
with the theatre, and that the theatre was considerably changed, 
in the third quarter of the fourth century B.c.*° But it has been 
recently argued by Puchstein that there are traces of a stone 
theatre of earlier date, which he assigns to the last years of the 
fifth century. He would throw back to this date a great part of 
the work generally termed Lycurgean, and would ascribe to 
Lycurgus the construction of the stage-buildings generally 
termed Hellenistic and assigned to the first or second century 
B.c. The evidence for this must be considered later. The 
theory is not improbable, and would solve some difficulties ; 


1 C.I.A, i. 499. Cp. p. 192. 

3 Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 430. 
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but at the same time it is not so certain as to justify the definite 
rejection of the older view, and it will be more convenient to 
discuss it separately.’ 

In the so-called Hellenistic reconstruction of the stage-build- 
ings which has been referred to, the essential feature was the 
building of a stone-columned proscenium or stage front, and it is 
this which Puchstein now refers to Lycurgus. In the first 
century A.D. the stage-buildings were again reconstructed. 
Part of the frieze still remains, with an inscription dedicating 
the work to the Emperor Nero.*? About two centuries later 
a certain Phaedrus erected a new stage, and commemorated 
the fact by some verses on one of the steps.® At this point all 
traces of the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle 
Ages it disappeared so completely from view that its very site 
was forgotten. Fora long time modern travellers knew nothing 
upon the subject. The true site was first pointed out by 
Chandler in 1765. In 1862 excavations were commenced by 
the German architect Strack, and continued for three years. 
The theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions of it 
were found to have been preserved. Some further discoveries 
were made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, 1889, and 1895 new 
excavations have been carried on under the direction of 
Dorpfeld, acting for the German Archaeological Institute. 
The result of these latest investigations has been to clear up 
many doubtful points in the history of the building, and the 
arrangement of its various parts. 

The new theatre, like the old one, was erected in the 
enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus. This enclosure lay at the 
foot of the Acropolis, by which it was bounded on the northern 
side. Its southern boundary may possibly be identical with 
certain fragments of an old wall, marked x in the plan. 
Within the enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which 
the foundations have recently been discovered. The oldest, 
marked /, was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is assigned by 
Dérpfeld to the sixth century. It contained the ancient image 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus which was carried in the annual 
procession at the City Dionysia. The more recent temple (#) 

1 See below, p. 130. grdpye Biya Geir pov | Saidpces Zoridov 
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lay a few yards to the south of the old one. In it stood a gold 
and ivory statue of Dionysus made by Alcamenes towards the 
end of the fifth century. The temple itself was probably of 
the same date.’ Near this temple are the remains of a square 
foundation (w), also of the fifth century, which possibly served 
as the basis for an altar.? The site chosen for the new theatre 
was almost identical with that of the old one, but lay a few 
yards further to the north-west. The reasons for this change 
were apparently twofold. By bringing the auditorium closer 
to the Acropolis, it was possible to make a more extensive use 
of the slope of the hill as a support for the tiers of seats. At 
the same time a larger space was left between the orchestra 
and the old temple of Dionysus, and so afforded more room for 
the stage-buildings. In one respect the position of the theatre 
differed from that usually adopted in later times. The audi- 
torium faced almost directly towards the south. This arrange- 
ment was generally avoided by the Greeks, and Vitruvius 
expressly warns architects against the danger of adopting it, 
because of the terrible heat caused by the midday sun glaring 
into the concavity of the theatre.* But at Athens there were 
special reasons on the other side. If the theatre was to be 
built in the enclosure of Eleuthereus, the only natural position 
was along the slopes of the Acropolis, and facing towards the 
south. The rising ground supplied an excellent foundation 
for the central portion of the auditorium. The choice of any 
other situation would have involved the erection of costly and 
elaborate substructures. The Athenians, therefore, from motives 
of economy, preferred the southern aspect, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages. The same course was also adopted in the 
theatres of Eretria and Syracuse. 

In proceeding to describe in detail the form and construction 
of the theatre it will be convenient to take the different portions 
in succession. A Greek theatre is naturally divided into three 
parts, the auditorium, the orchestra, and the stage-buildings. 
In the following description the auditorium will be considered 
first, the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as forming the 
most difficult part of the whole subject, will be reserved for 
the last. 


1 See E. A. Gardner, Ancient * Paus. i, 20. 3; Griech. Theater, 
Athens, p. 435. pp. to fff. * Vitruv. v. 3. 2. 
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§ 4. The Auditorium. 


The auditorium, or the portion of the theatre containing the 
seats for the spectators, was called the ‘cavea’ in Latin; but 
there was no technical name for it in Greek. In almost all 
Greek theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the 
natural slope of the ground might serve as a foundation for the 
tiers of seats. At Athens, as we have seen, the rising ground 
at the foot of the Acropolis was utilized for this purpose, and 
supported the central part of the building. It was only at the 
two wings, on the east and west, that artificial substructures 
were necessary, in order to bring the back seats up to the 
proper height. The walls by which the auditorium was bounded 
on the outside have been preserved to a certain extent, and 
suffice to mark clearly the original shape of the building. On 
the western side of the theatre, from a to 6 in the plan (Fig. 3)', 
where a strong support was required for the embankment, 
a device was adopted which is still commonly employed at 
the present day. If a single wall had been erected, it must 
have been of enormous width. As a substitute two narrow 
walls were built in parallel lines, with cross-walls at intervals, 
and the intervening space was filled up with earth. Thus the 
same result was obtained at a less expense. Along the north- 
western curve of the theatre, between 6 and ¢, a single wall 
proved sufficient, owing to the diminishing size of the embank- 
ment. At the point ¢ the rock of the Acropolis abutted upon 
the theatre, and was hollowed out into a regular curve. This 
is without doubt the portion of the theatre referred to by the 
ancients as Katatome, or ‘the Cutting’. In the rock at this 
place is a natural grotto enlarged by artificial means, and 34 ft. 
long by 20 ft. broad. Here Thrasyllus erected an elaborate 
monument to commemorate his victory with a chorus of men 
in 319 B.c. In front of the grotto stood three columns 
supporting an entablature, and surmounted by a statue of 
Dionysus. On the architrave was an inscription recording the 


1 The plan is copied from that given 
in Griech, Theater, Tafel I. 
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victory of Thrasyllus. Inside the grotto were statues of Apollo 
and Artemis destroying the children of Niobe. In modern 
times the grotto has been converted into a chapel of Our Lady. 
The columns and entablature were in excellent preservation 
when Stuart visited Athens, but they were shattered by a mine 
during the Greek revolution. Above the grotto are two columns, 
which were erected to commemorate victories with dithyrambic 
choruses. On the capitals can still be seen the holes made 
to receive the legs of the tripods.’ After the Katatome the 
eastern boundary wall, from / to g, is very peculiar in shape. 
But the reason of the irregularity has not yet been explained, 
owing to the scantiness of the remains in this part of the theatre. 
The two wings of the auditorium are terminated on the south 
by the walls marked a-a and g-g. These walls are of unequal 
length, the eastern wall being about 111 ft., the western only 
88 ft. They are not in the same straight line, but if continued 
inwards would meet in an obtuse angle in the orchestra. This 
arrangement was the one generally adopted by the Greeks. 

The above description, together with the plan, will give a fair 
idea of the general outline of the auditorium. If we compare it 
with the theatre of Epidaurus (Fig. 6), which was built at the 
end of the fourth century, and designed on one harmonious plan, 
we shall perceive at once the great inferiority of the Athenian 
theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outline. In most 
Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width from one 
end to the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical curve. 
In the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium are 
narrowed so considerably towards the south as to be less than 
half the depth of the central part. The outside boundary does 
not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened where 
it encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and terminates in a 
straight line at each of the southern corners. But the strangest 
point of all is that the eastern wing, at its termination, is several 
yards wider than the western wing—an arrangement utterly 
destructive of symmetry of design. The theatre at Athens was 
built for use rather than for show. Its shape was determined 


1 Paus. i. a1. 5; C.I.A. ii. 1247; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of | Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 266 
Athens, ii. 8. For a detailed descrip- __ff.; E, Gardner, Ancient Athens, p. 403. 
tion of the Thrasyllus monument see 
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by the conformation of the ground and by the situation of the 
adjoining rocks. Although, therefore, it is the most interesting 
of Greek theatres on account of its historical associations, in 
point of mere beauty it cannot take the highest rank. 

We now come to the interior of the auditorium. The boundary 
between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 
dark line in the plan. It will be observed that in the theatre 
of Dionysus the inside boundary of the auditorium consists of a 
semicircle with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight lines. 
This was not the plan usually followed in Greek theatres. In most 
of the later theatres the two ends of the semicircle were prolonged 
in the same curve as before, so that the inside boundary of the 
auditorium formed about two-thirds of a regular circle. The 
effect of this arrangement was that the spectators sitting at the 
extremities of the two wings faced towards the centre of the 
orchestra, and away from the stage. Nor is this surprising. It 
was previously pointed out that in Greek theatres, where the 
choral and musical contests greatly outnumbered the dramatic, 
the orchestra was always the most important part of the whole 
building. But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolonging 
the two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the advantage 
of giving the spectators in the wings a much better view of the 
stage. The same plan was also adopted in the theatre of the 
Peiraeeus, and in the theatres of Assos, Acrae, and Termessos. 
At Epidaurus and Magnesia a third plan was pursued, differing 
from both the above. The two ends of the semicircle were 
prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet in the same curve 
as before, but from a new centre, and with a longer radius, so 
that while they converged to a certain extent, they did not 
converge so much as in the ordinary Greek theatres. This 
arrangement, which may be regarded as a compromise between 
the other two, is perhaps the most beautiful of them all. It is 
apparently recommended by Vitruvius, though the passage in 
which he refers to it is extremely ambiguous and has been 
interpreted in various other ways.’ 

The interior of the auditorium consisted of a series of stone 
seats rising tier above tier in a gentle slope from the boundary 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. 


1 See Griech. Theater, pp. 169 ff.; Capps, Vitruvius and the Greek Stage, 
pp. 18 ff. 
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Immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of the living rock. With this exception they were 
made of Peiraic limestone. In some of the upper portions of 
the theatre they were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. 
But in most parts they were placed directly upon the bare 
earth, and were therefore easily capable of being removed. 
For this reason the greater number of them have disappeared, 
having been taken away during the Middle Ages for building 
purposes, All that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in 
the bottom of the theatre, and portions of a few rows at the 
top. From these, however, it is possible to obtain a clear 
conception of the style and arrangement of the auditorium. 
In order to make the following description more intelligible, an 
illustration is here inserted, consisting of a restoration of the 
extremity of the eastern wing (Fig. 4). In this illustration @ is 
the orchestra, 6 the eastern entrance into the orchestra, ¢c the 
southern boundary wall of the east wing of the auditorium.' 

To proceed with the description of the seats. The lowest 
step of the auditorium rose about ten inches above the level of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upward towards the front 
row of seats, where it reached a height of fourteen inches. It 
was built of large slabs of stone, and formed a sort of passage 
between the orchestra and the seats. The curve of the seats 
did not coincide exactly with the curve of the orchestra, but 
was drawn from a centre rather more to the south, and receded 
slightly on the two wings. As a consequence the passage was 
wider at the sides than in the centre, the width at the sides 
being about eight feet, the width at the centre only four. The 
same variety of curve is found in the theatre at the Peiraeeus ; 
and Déorpfeld supposes that it was adopted in order to give 
more room at the entrances of the passage, where the press - 
of people would be the greatest.* The first row of seats was 
far superior to the others, and consisted of marble thrones 
with backs to them. Each throne was about 25 inches wide 
and 23 inches deep. In the centre was the throne of the priest 
of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, and elaborately 
and beautifully carved. This throne, unlike the rest, was pro- 


‘ The illustration is copied, with bildende Kunst, xiii. p. 197. 
a few alterations, from Zeitschrift far * Griech. Theater, p. 51. 
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vided with a canopy resting on wooden posts, the holes for 
which are still visible. Many of the thrones, including that 
of the chief priest, had receptacles in front of them in which 
footstools might be placed. The thrones were originally sixty- 
seven in number, but only sixty of them are now preserved. 
Fourteen of these were no longer standing in their proper 
position at the time of the first excavations. Some of them 
had been designedly removed in Roman times, when certain 
alterations were made in the front row; others had been 
accidentally displaced. Most of them have now been restored 
to their original sites. That the thrones were erected at the 


Fis. 4. 


latest by the time of Lycurgus appears to be proved by the 
excellence of the workmanship. Each of them has an inscrip- 
tion in the front, recording the title of the priest or official for 
whom the seat was reserved. These inscriptions are all of the 
Hellenistic or Roman period ; but behind them are faint traces 
of older inscriptions, which may possibly go back to the fourth 
century. The practice of erecting superior seats in the first 
row for people of distinction was a common one in Greek 
theatres. At Megalopolis, for example, the front bench was 
provided with a back, though it was not divided into separate 
seats, as at Athens. In the theatre of Epidaurus there were 
three rows of superior workmanship, one at the bottom of the 
auditorium and two others half-way up the slope, one on each 
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side of the longitudinal passage. But the most peculiar arrange- 
ment was that adopted at Oropus and Priene. At Oropus five 
magnificent thrones were placed inside the ring of the orchestra 
itself, and well in front of the lowest tier of seats, each throne 
standing a few yards distant from the other. At Priene 
a long stone bench with a back was erected in the same 
position, and in this bench five thrones were inserted at regular 
intervals.’ . 

Immediately behind the line of thrones there was a vacant 
space about 33 inches wide. Then came what appears to be 
a small step. But Dorpfeld has shown that this step is 
merely the back part of an ordinary seat, of which the front 
portion has been removed. In the original theatre there was 
a regular tier of seats following closely on the thrones. But 
in later times the front half of this tier was taken away. 
The object of the change, as Dirpfeld thinks, was to open out 
a wide space for the reception of a row of wooden thrones, 
which might serve as a supplement to the marble ones.” 
After the step, which we have just described, began the first 
of the ordinary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactly 
the same style from this point up to the top of the building. 


The shape of the seats is very much the same as in other . 


Greek theatres. Their dimensions are as follows. Each seat 
was 13 inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, 
so that the person sitting on it might have more freedom 
for his legs. The surface of the seat was 33 inches across, 
and was divided into three distinct portions. The first part 
was for sitting upon, and was 13 inches deep. The second 
part was 2 inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet 
of the persons upon the seat above. It was 16 inches across. 
The third part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level 
as the first part, and 4 inches deep. The height of the tiers, 
as we have seen, was 13 inches. If we add to this the 2 inches 
of the depression in front, it raises the height of the actual 
seat to 15 inches. A seat of this kind would be rather low 
for a man of average size. But it was the practice of the 
Greek spectator to provide himself with a cushion, which 


1 Gardner and Loring, Excavations Wochenschrift, April 16, 1898, p. 508. 
at Megalopolis, p. 74; Griech. Theater, 2 Griech. Theater, p. 44. 
pp- 101, 121; Schrader, Berl. Phil. 
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would raise the surface to a more comfortable level. The 
structure of the tiers in the manner described appears to 
have. been due to a desire for economy in the use of space. 
In a Greek theatre, where an immense number of people had 
to be accommodated with seats in tolerable proximity to the 
orchestra and stage, it was necessary to place them as close 
together as possible. If the surface of each tier had been 
perfectly flat from front to back, the distance between the 
successive tiers must have been considerably increased, in 
order to obtain a height of 15 inches. The depression in the 
tiers provided the requisite height, while allowing a much 
smaller interval. Along the front of the rows of seats were 
two sets of vertical lines engraved in the stone. The lines 
in the first set were 13 inches apart; the lines in the second, 
which are rather fainter, were at intervals of 16 inches. 
Probably the second series of lines was intended to mark off 
the separate seats. In the first series the intervals are too 
narrow for this purpose, and can only have served as general 
measures of distance. 

For the purpose of giving access to the different parts of 
the auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, 
like the spokes of a wheel, from the orchestra up to the 
outside boundary. The passages were fourteen in number, 
and the two upon the extreme south at each side adjoined 
immediately upon the boundary walls. In theatres of large 
size, such as those of Epidaurus and Aspendos, it was usual 
to insert extra passages in the upper part of the auditorium. 
The manner in which they were arranged will be seen by 
looking at the plan of the Epidaurus theatre (Fig. 6). At 
Athens the upper portion of the building has so entirely 
disappeared that it is impossible to say whether it ever con- 
tained additional passages of this kind. But the great size 
of the theatre makes it probable that such was the case. 
These vertical passages were always very narrow, in order 
to save room. At Athens they were only about 27 inches in 
width, the result being that not more than one person could 
ascend at a time. The arrangement of the steps along the 
passages in the Athenian theatre was altogether exceptional, 
and is only paralleled at the Peiraeeus. In all other Greek 
theatres each tier of seats had two steps corresponding to it 
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in the vertical passages. But at Athens, and also at the 
Peiraeeus, there was only one step for each tier of seats. 
As the seats were 13 inches high, while the steps were only 83, 
it was necessary to make up the difference by building the 
steps with a sloping surface. The surface was furrowed over, 
to make the ascent more easy. The fourteen passages divided 
the auditorium into thirteen blocks. Such blocks were called 
‘cunei’ or ‘wedges’ in Latin, because of their shape. In 
Greek they were called ‘kerkides’, from their resemblance to 
the ‘kerkis ’, a tapering rod used in weaving.' The front row 
in each ‘kerkis’ contained five marble thrones, with the 
exceptien of the two ‘kerkides’ on the extreme south of each 
wing, which contained six thrones each; so that the total 
number of marble thrones was sixty-seven. 

In addition to the vertical passages all Greek theatres of 
any size were also intersected by one or two longitudinal 
passages, called ‘praecinctiones’ in Latin. These passages 
divided the auditorium into sections, called ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’ 
in Greek technical terminology.’ A passage of this kind may 
still be traced in the upper part of the theatre of Dionysus. 
Its course is determined by the foundations at a, by certain 
excavations in the rock at e, and by the two entrances at 
b and f. The great width of the passage—about 15 feet—is 
explained by the fact that it was also intended to serve as 
a road. From ancient times there had been a road at the 
foot of the Acropolis, running from east to west. Traces of 
this old road have been discovered during the excavations 
of 1889, and lie about 26 feet below the level of the present 
auditorium. When its course was intercepted by the erection 
of the theatre, this passage was constructed on a larger scale 
than usual, to serve as a substitute. On ordinary occasions, 
when the theatre was empty, it would be used as a public 
highway. That it formed a conspicuous object in the midst 
of the auditorium is shown by a coin in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5), which contains on one side a rude representation 


1 Pollux iv, 123. belt of seats is called éwOéarpor in the 
* Sia(dpara, C.1.G. 4283; (ava, inscription for 250 B.c. See Bull. Corr. 
Malal. p. 222. The longitudinal pas- Hell., 1894, pp. 162 ff. 
sages are called 3io%0 in the Delian 3 Griech. Theater, p. 41. 
inscription for 269 Bc. The upper 
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of the theatre at Athens.’ On this coin, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the design, the passage stands out very prominently. 
Whether there was a second longitudinal passage in the 
Athenian theatre is uncertain. But the space to the north 
of the existing passage is so small when compared with the 
space to the south of it, that it seems reasonable to infer that 
there was another passage lower down, dividing the under part 
of the auditorium into two sections, It was the fashion in 
Roman theatres to erect a portico along the top of the 
auditorium, following the line of the uppermost tier of seats.’ 
But there are no traces of such a portico in the theatre at 
Athens, or in any other theatre of purely Greek origin. 


Fic. 5. 


The following facts and measurements will give some idea 
of the size and capacity of the Athenian theatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the auditorium was 72 feet. The 
distance between the outside corners was 288 feet. In the 
centre of the auditorium, from north to south, it is calculated 
that there must have been 78 tiers of seats. Of course on each 
of the two wings the number of tiers would be considerably less 
than half that amount. The arrangements throughout were 
designed with the view of bringing together the largest possible 
number of people within the smallest possible compass. The 
vertical passages were little over 2 feet in width. The seats 
were constructed in such a manner that the spectators could 


! The copy is taken from Wieseler’s Denkmaler des BOhnenwesens, i. 1. 
2 Vitruv. v. 6. 4. 
H 2 
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be packed tightly together, without any space being wasted. 
As the theatre was in the open air the close crowding of the 
audience was no doubt much less intolerable than it would have 
been in a covered building. At the same time the situation 
of the spectator cannot have been a very comfortable one. 
He had to remain cramped up in one position, with no back 
to lean against, and with very little opportunity of moving his 
limbs. That the Athenians were willing to put up with such 
inconveniences for several days in succession is a proof of 
their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. The total 
number of people who could be accommodated in the theatre 
at Athens is shown by recent calculations to have been about 
17,000.. The theatres at Epidaurus and Megalopolis held 
nearly the same number.? Plato, referring to the wooden 
theatre of his own time, speaks of ‘more than thirty thousand 
spectators ’.* But this must have been an exaggeration. The 
old theatre of the fifth century is not likely to have been larger 
and more capacious than the theatre of Lycurgus. 

The auditorium, unlike the rest of the building, was subjected 
to very little alteration in later times. The parts of it which are 
still preserved remain in much the same state as in the age 
of Lycurgus. The various successive changes in the style of 
the dramatic performances, while they led to corresponding 
changes in the orchestra and the stage-buildings, had naturally 
no effect upon the structure of the auditorium. A few innova- 
tions were introduced in the Roman period, mostly for the 
purpose of increasing the comfort of the more distinguished 
spectators. We have seen that in the old theatre the only person 
provided with a canopy was the priest of Dionysus. The same 
luxury was now extended to all the people in the front benches. 
An awning was erected on wooden posts to protect them from 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 45. Dorpfeld 
obtains this result by allowing for 
each person a space of 16 inches— 
the distance between the vertical lines 
already mentioned (p. 97). If 19 
inches is allowed, he calculates that the 
theatre would have held about 14,000 
people. 

2 Megalopolis held about 17,000 
(Gardner), or 18,700 (Schultz) ; Epi- 
daurus about 17,000 (Gardner). These 
calculations, however, should be slightly 


reduced, as they are based on an 
allowance of only 13 inches for each 
person (see above, p. 97), which is 
certainly too small, though the experi- 
enceof modern theatremanagers shows 
that, where the seats have no dividing 
arms, 14 inches is sufficient and 16 
inches ample, (See Gardner, Ancient 
Athens, p. 499.) See Excavations at 
Megalopolis, p. 69. 
3 Plat. Symp. 175 E. 
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the sun. Three lines of holes for the reception of the posts 
may still be traced in the stone-work, one in front of the 
thrones, one behind, and one in the second row of ordinary 
seats. It seems that about this date there was an increase in 
the number of people for whom seats of honour were required. 
The front row of the ordinary benches was removed, in the 
way already described, to supply the necessary space. Single 
marble thrones were also set up here and there in the rows 
further back. Another change, which involved some disfigure- 
ment of the building, was made about the same time. A large 
stone basis, approached by steps, was erected in front of the 
sixth vertical passage, thus closing the approach to that passage, 
and also necessitating the removal of four of the marble thrones, 
which were placed elsewhere. The basis was probably intended 
as a sort of royal box, and held a special throne reserved for 
people of imperial rank. A similar basis was also erected, 
probably for the same purpose, behind the seat of the priest 
of Dionysus. 


§5. Lhe Orchestra. 


After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre 
is the orchestra. This was the name given to the flat surface 
enclosed between the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 
of the auditorium. It was called the orchestra, or ‘dancing- 
place’, because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 
performances of the chorus.' In later times it was also called 
the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 
which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 
letter sigma.*? In one place the word ‘konistra’ is employed 
to denote the orchestra.* Konistra means properly the arena 
of a wrestling-school. It would hardly be applicable as a term 
for the early Greek orchestras, which were used for music and 


dancing, but not for gymnastic contests. Probably therefore 


this meaning of the word was of late origin, and first arose 
in the Roman period, when Greek theatres occasionally became 


1 Phot. 8.v. dpyhorpa. . . TOU Oedrpou 3 Suidas s.v. oxnvh . . } xoviarpa, 
70 #GTO fhmavedoy, o wad of xopot poov = rouréaor: TO KATH iagos TOU Oedrpov. 
The same scholium is repeated in 
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the scene of gladiatorial contests. Among the Romans the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators, and the performances 
of singers and dancers took place upon the stage. Hence the 
later Greek commentators and grammarians often used the word 
‘orchestra’ improperly to denote the stage, which in Roman 
theatres had now become the actual dancing-place. This later 
signification of the term has given rise to much confusion. 
When a Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary 
to look carefully to the context, to see whether he means the 
stage, or the orchestra in its proper sense.’ 

The orchestra in the Athenian theatre is mostly of very late 
date, and contains but few traces of the original structure. 
Our knowledge of the early Greek orchestra has to be derived 
from other sources. 
the subject, it will be convenient in the first place to give a brief 
description of the existing remains in the theatre at Athens. 
The only portion of the old orchestra of Lycurgus which has 
been preserved is the gutter. This gutter, which was intended 
to drain off the water from the tiers of seats, ran immediately 
inside the border-line of the auditorium. It was made of 
limestone, and was about a yard in width. At the western 
corner it was 31 inches deep, but increased in depth all the 
way round to the eastern corner, where the depth was 43 
inches. Here it made a sudden drop of about a yard, and 
then ran off in a south-easterly direction underneath the stage- 
buildings. It had no covering, except opposite the vertical 
passages, where it was bridged over with slabs of limestone. 
Apart from this gutter the greater part of the present orchestra 
belongs to the time of Nero. At this date considerable changes 
were made. The stage was probably pushed forward as far 
as the two corners of the auditorium. The orchestra, having 
been thus largely reduced in size, was covered over with the 
marble pavement which still remains. This pavement consists 
-for the most part of rectangular slabs, placed in lines parallel 


1 e.g. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 505 
(of the chorus) éorac: piv yap «ara 
arotxow ol apds tiv dpxhorpay dwoBaré- 
woyvress Srav 82 wapaBwow, tpefijs 
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to the stage. But in the centre there is a large rhombus-shaped 
figure, bordered with two strips, and paved with small slabs 
also of a rhombus shape. In the middle of the figure is a block 
containing a small circular depression, which was probably 
intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. At the time when 
the pavement was constructed, the gutter was also covered over 
entirely with slabs of marble, with rosette-shaped openings at 
intervals. Some of these openings have been preserved, and 
are indicated in the plan. At the same time a marble balus- 
trade was erected in front of the first step of the auditorium. 
It is marked by the dark line in the plan. Most of it is still 
standing, and consists of marble slabs bound together by iron 
clamps, and 43 inches high. The purpose of the balustrade 
must have been to serve as a protection to the spectators in 
the front rows, when the orchestra was given up to gladiatorial 
combats or similar exhibitions. After these innovations of the 
Neronian period the orchestra seems to have been untouched 
until about the end of the third century a.p., when Phaedrus 
erected his new stage. It was then made water-tight, for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in it. The gutter was filled 
up, and the rosette-shaped openings closed. Traces of the pipes 
used for letting on and letting off the water for the sea-fight 
have been discovered in various parts of the building. 

In the course of recent excavations underneath the orchestra 
two discoveries have been made. It appears that at some 
unknown period certain tunnels of irregular shape, and too 
small to serve as passages, were bored through the rock, but 
filled up again as soon as made. Also, just in front of the 
Roman stage, the rock was cut away in a straight line, and the 
cutting was continued as far as the stage-buildings, the interval 
being filled up with earth. The purpose of both these works is 
quite uncertain.! 

It will be seen, from the above description, that the remains of 
the Athenian theatre throw very little light upon the character 
of the ancient orchestra. Fortunately, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, a large number of other theatres have been exca- 
vated, which suffered less from reconstruction, and in which 
the orchestras have been left more or less in their original 
condition. The finest and best preserved of these is the theatre 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 57, 58. 
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of Epidaurus, which was built at the end of the fourth century." 
It is described by Pausanias as the most beautiful theatre in 
the world.? A plan of the building (Fig. 6) is here inserted, 
together with a view taken from the north-east (Fig. 7).2 The 
evidence derived from this and other theatres will enable us 
to clear up many questions in connexion with the orchestra, to 
which the Athenian theatre supplies no answer. 


oe 
Fic. 6. 


In the early Greek theatres, as already pointed out, the seats 
of the spectators were so arranged that every one had an 
excellent view of the orchestra, while the view of the stage was 
in many cases a very poor one. When the Romans gaye up the 
orchestra to the spectators, and transferred all the perfprmances 
to the stage, they made various alterations in the arrangement 


1 For the date see Griech. Theater, 
pp. 129 ff. ; Christ, Sitzungsber. bayer. 
Akad. der Wissen. 1894, pp. go ff. ; 
Lechat, Epidaure, p. 106+ 
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and proportions of the theatre. They largely diminished the 
size of the orchestra by bringing the stage several yards for- 
ward ; and at the same time they cut off considerable portions 
from the two ends of the auditorium. In this way they were 
enabled to make the stage much deeper, so as to accommodate 
a larger number of performers. By shortening the wings of the 
auditorium they abolished those seats which looked away from 
the stage. Vitruvius gives some interesting directions for deter- 
mining the proper proportions of a Greek and Roman theatre.' 
According to his figures the orchestra in a Roman theatre 
constituted an exact semicircle. The front line of the stage 
coincided precisely with the diameter of the orchestra. In 
a Greek theatre the stage was placed much further back. The 
distance between the central point of the front line of the stage 
and the central point in the opposite circumference of the orchestra 
was six-sevenths of the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre therefore, according to this statement, if the circum- 
ference of the orchestra was prolonged so as to form a complete 
circle, it would be found that the front line of the stage only 
intersected a very small portion of that circle. None of the 
existing theatres coincide exactly with the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius. Sometimes the stage stands further back than he 
directs, as at the Peiraeeus. Sometimes it reaches further 
forward, as at Megalopolis. But in most cases the deviation is 
very slight, and his description, taken as a general statement, 
may be regarded as approximately true. The fact is instructive. 
The largeness of the space allotted to the orchestra by the 
arrangement above described enables us to realize very clearly 
the subordinate position of the stage in Greek theatres. 
Vitruvius in the above account uses the word ‘orchestra’ in 
its ordinary sense, to denote the whole space included within 
the border-line of the auditorium. But we may limit the mean- 
ing of the word, and confine it to the actual dancing-place, 
excluding the gutter which usually ran inside the auditorium. 
If this is done, it will be found that in many Greek theatres 
the circumference of the orchestra, when prolonged, forms 
a complete circle, without touching the stage. The theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6) offers a good example.? The dancing-place 
1 Vitruv. v. 6 and 7. and the plans in Griech. Theater, 


2 OtherexamplesarefoundatAthens, pp. 98 and 12. 
the Peiraeeus, and Eretria. See Fig. 3, 
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is here surrounded by a circular kerbstone, fifteen inches 
wide, which only reaches within a yard of the stage-buildings. 
It has been contended that all Greek theatres were constructed 
on this principle; that the stage was pushed back sufficiently 
far to allow the orchestra, in its narrower sense, to form a 
complete circle. The line of the orchestra might be marked 
out in stone, or it might not; but there was always room for 
it.' This, however, is an exaggeration. There are many Greek 
theatres, such as those of Delos, Assos, and Sicyon, in which 
the circle of the actual dancing-place could not be completed 
without encroaching upon the stage.?- At Megalopolis (Fig. 11), 
if such a circle was completed, about a third of it would be 
intersected. Here the orchestra was unusually large, and the 
stage was therefore brought further forward, in order to be 
within a reasonable distance ofthe auditorium. These examples 
show that the Greeks had no pedantic feeling on the subject 
of the orchestra circle. No doubt in ancient times, before the 
development of the drama, their orchestras formed complete 
circles ; and possibly they were enclosed all round with a kerb- 
stone. The old orchestra at Athens seems to have been 
so encircled. But when regular theatres with stage-buildings 
began to be erected the architects appear to have discarded 
the stone border, and with it the imaginary circle, and to 
have contented themselves with allowing a sufficient space for 
the chorus, according to the requirements of each particular 
theatre. In many cases, as it happened, they left room enough 
for a full circle. At Epidaurus such a circle was actually 
marked out in stone. But this is the only known example; and 
there are several theatres in which the stage was so placed as 
to make a complete circle impossible. 
At Athens, as we have seen, there was an interval of 
several feet between the front row of benches and the circuit 
of the orchestra. The interval was filled by a broad sloping 
step, which served as a passage to the auditorium. A similar 
passage is found at the Peiraeeus. But in most Greek theatres 
there was no passage of this kind, and the line of seats bordered 
immediately on the orchestra and the gutter by which it was 
encircled. The gutter was a regular feature in Greek orchestras, 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 175. 
* See the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 117, 144, 149. 
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and was constructed in various styles. The Athenian type, 
with its broad and deep channel, and bridges at intervals, 
seems to have been exceptional and antique, and is not found 
elsewhere except at Sicyon and the Peiraeeus. In some places, 
such as Megalopolis, the gutter was much narrower, so as to 
need no bridges. At Epidaurus and Eretria, on the other hand, 
it was very broad and very shallow, and might be used as a pas- 
sage to the auditorium in dry weather. The gutter at Epi- 
daurus is no Jess than 7 feet across, and only 8 inches deep. 
The surface of the orchestra was in most cases, as at Athens, 
a few inches below the level of the front row of seats. It used 
often to be asserted that the surface was boarded over with 
planks. But this is an error, due to the fact that the Greek 
grammarians often used the word ‘orchestra’ to denote the 
stage.' The evidence of the theatres lately excavated shows 
that in almost every case the Greek orchestra consisted simply 
of earth beaten down hard and flat. It is true that the orchestra 
at Eretria was paved with slabs of limestone, and that at Delos, 
which lay on the rock, was covered with a ‘coating’ of some kind 
or another.? But in all other instances, as far as we know, the 
surface was merely of earth. Marble pavements are never found 
in Greek theatres, except when they had been built or recon- 
structed in the Roman fashion. Lines were sometimes marked 
on the floor of the orchestra, to assist the chorus in their 
evolutions.* Similar lines are used on the modern stage when 
complicated ballets are produced. Aristotle mentions cases of 
orchestras being strewed with chaff, and remarks that when this 
was done the choruses were not heard so well. But it is uncer- 
tain to what theatres or to what occasions he is referring.‘ 

In every Greek orchestra there was an altar of Dionysus. 
The fact is proved by the express testimony of ancient writers, 
and also by the circumstance that the dramatic performances 
were preceded by a sacrifice.© However, there is only one 
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theatre, that of Priene, in which any remains of an altar have 
been discovered. In this theatre, which was excavated for the 
first time in the year 1897, the altar is still found standing 
in its original position. It is placed just in front of the first 
row of seats, and exactly opposite the centre of the stage.’ 
Whether this was the usual position of the altar in a Greek 
theatre seems doubtful. In the earliest period, when the drama 
was still a purely lyrical performance, the altar stood in the 
centre of the orchestra, and the chorus danced round about 
it. The evidence supplied by the remains at Athens and 
Epidaurus rather favours the view that in these theatres it still 
occupied the same position. In the middle of the theatre at 
Epidaurus there is a round stone, 28 inches in diameter, 
let into the ground, so as to be on the same level with the 
surrounding surface. In the middle of the stone is a circular hole. 
A similar hole, as we have seen, is found in the later Athenian 
orchestra. The only plausible explanation of these holes is 
that they were intended for the reception of small stone altars. 
It is probable, therefore, that the practice varied in regard to 
the situation of the altar. In some theatres, such as those of 
Athens and Epidaurus, it may have been placed in the middle 
of the orchestra, after the ancient fashion. In others, such 
as that of Priene, it may have been drawn further back towards 
the auditorium, so as to leave a clear space for the evolutions 
of the chorus. The altar of the theatre was called the Thymele, 
because of the sacrifices offered upon it. It is called by this 
name in a fragment of Pratinas.* In later times the use of the 
word was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but 
also the space round about it; and ‘thymele’ became a regular 
name for an orchestra.* Later still, when the Romans sub- 
stituted the stage for the orchestra, the word ‘thymele’, having 
become identical in meaning with the word ‘orchestra’, was 
employed in similar fashion to signify the ‘stage ’.* 


1 Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
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In one or-two Greek theatres subterranean passages have 
been discovered, leading from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra. These passages are generally rather more 
than six feet in height, and from two to three feet wide. There 
is one in the theatre of Eretria, with a flight of steps leading 
down to it at each end.’ Another has been found at Magnesia ; 
but as only a small portion of it still remains, it is impossible 
to say where it began and where it ended, or whether it had 
any exit into the orchestra.* The passage at Sicyon is rather 
peculiar. A small drain runs underground from the auditorium 
to the centre of the orchestra, where it falls into a square tank. 
From the tank onwards there is a regular vaulted passage, 
which is continued as far as the back of the stage-buildings, 
and finally ends in a tunnel in the rock. Where it passes 
under the stage, a flight of steps leads down to it; but no traces 
of an entrance from the orchestra can be detected. These 
three passages, when first discovered, were thought to have 
some connexion with the dramatic performances; and it was 
supposed that they might be used to enable ghosts to appear 
suddenly in the middle of the orchestra. But this theory seems 
to be untenable, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
no traces of such passages have been found at Athens, and 
Epidaurus, and other theatres where excavations have been 
carried on. But if they had been a regular contrivance in 
dramatic exhibitions, it is impossible to suppose that the 
Athenians would not have made use of them. Secondly, the 
passage at Sicyon not only reaches as far as the stage, but 
also runs right on to the back of the stage-buildings, where it 
would have been of no use for the purpose suggested. Thirdly, 
there is no decisive evidence that the passages at Sicyon and 
Magnesia opened out into the orchestra. Fourthly, similar 
passages of Roman workmanship have been discovered at 


But Robert’s 


Equit. 149 ws év Oupéry 32 7d dvaBave. 

Cp. Robert, Hermes xxxii. p. 441; 

ethe, ibid, xxxvi. p. 597, and Dorp- 
feld, ibid, xxxvii. p. 249 for more recent 
discussions of the meaning of 6upéAn. 
Dorpfeld may be right in explaining 
the various meanings of the word by 
its having originally included not only 
the altar, but the broad base or stone 
platform on which the altar stood, e.g. 


in front of a temple. 
connexion of the word with OepéAcoy 
and ridéva: instead of with @va is 
more than doubtful. See also Maller, 
Unters. zu den Bahnenalterth., pp. 93- 
108 


1 Griech, Theater, p. 116, 

4 Ibid. p. 156. 

3 Amer. Journ, Arch., 1891, p. 281 ; 
1893, P. 404. 
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Tralles and at Magnesia, the passage in the latter place t 

been substituted for the previous Greek one. But these R 
passages had no exit into the orchestra, as the remains c 
show. After running from the stage-buildings to the n 

of the orchestra, they branched off to right and left lik: 
letter T, and then stopped.' The fact then that the Roiwu.c 
built tunnels of this kind, which had no connexion with per- 
formances in the orchestra, is a strong reason for assuming 
that the Greeks might do the same. What the purpose of the 
tunnels was, whether Greek or Roman, has not yet been 
explained, and remains very mysterious.? 

In all Greek theatres the front of the stage-buildings was 
separated from the wings-of the auditorium by a vacant space 
several feet in width. Two open passages, one on the right 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages 
were closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates 
formed the only architectural connexion between the auditorium 
and the stage-buildings.= In some theatres, such as those 
of Epidaurus and Assos, the gates which led into the orchestra 
stood side by side with other gates leading into the stage- 
buildings.* Sufficient remains of the gates at Epidaurus have 
been preserved to admit of a complete restoration of them. 
The present illustration represents the two gates on the 
western side of the theatre (Fig. 8). The gate to the right leads 
into the orchestra; that to the left leads into the stage- 
buildings.’ In the Athenian theatre, owing to the defective 
character of the remains in this part, it is impossible to 


1 Athen. Mittheil., 1893, p. 407; 
Griech. Theater. p. 157. 

3 [Sharpley (Aristoph. Pax Introd., 
p. 27) thinks that it is ‘trifling with 
words’ to say that the purpose has 
not been explained. He thinks it 
certain that these tunnels were used 
for the appearance of actors in the 
orchestra, and constructs a theory of 
the scenic arrangements of the Pax 
on this hypothesis, assuming the 
correctness of Dérpfeld’s theory of 
the stage. But if Dorpfeld’s theory of 
the stage is to be rejected, owing to 
a balance of considerations against it 
(see below), then these tunnels do 
remain unexplained and their purpose 
mysterious. The fact that at Eretria 


they could be used as Sharpley sug- 
gests proves nothing as to the manner 
in which they were used, unless the 
theory of their use fits in with other 
evidence as to theatrical performances. 
We know nothing of the performances 
in the theatre at Eretria; there are no 
such tunnels at Athens, and there are 
other ways of explaining thé Pax.] 

* Remains of such gateways are 
to be found at Sicyon, Delos, and Per- 
gamon. See the plans in Griech. 
Theater, pp. 117, 144, I5I. 

* Griech, Theater, pp. 129, 150. 

5 The illustration is taken from 
Tipaxrixa rhs by ’AGhy. dpxyaod. érapias 
for 1883. 
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determine whether there were two gates on each side or 
only one. The passages at Athens measured nine feet across 
on the outside. But they grew gradually wider, as one 
‘approached the orchestra, because of the oblique position of 
the boundary walls of the auditorium. These orchestral 
passages answered a double purpose. In the first place, they 


Fic. 8. 


formed the principal entrance to the theatre for the general 
public. In many theatres they were the only entrances. In 
Athens there were two others at the upper end of the audi- 
torium; but the main approaches in all theatres were those 
between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. The spectators 
came in by the orchestra, and then ascended the vertical 
passages to their proper seats. In the second place, it was 
by these passages that the chorus entered the orchestra at 
the commencement of each play. The technical name for 
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the passages was ‘parodoi’ or ‘eisodoi’.! In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two 
ends coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place 
of the old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances 
underneath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms ‘ vault’ and ‘archway’ to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
inaccurate.* 


§ 6. Ruins of the Stage-buildings at Athens. 


The third and last division of the theatre consists of the 
stage-buildings, the ‘skene’, as they were called. This word 
has a curious history in connexion with the drama. Originally 
it meant the booth or tent in which the single actor of the 
Thespian period used to change his costume. Then as this 
booth gradually developed into a large and elaborate structure, 
the word ‘skene’ extended its meaning at the same time, and 
came to be the regular term for the stage-buildings of a theatre.* 
Later on it began to be applied not only to the whole of the 
buildings, but also to the more important parts of them. It 
was used to denote the stage or platform on which the actors 
performed‘; and also the back-scene, with its painted decoration, 
in front of which they stood.’ Eventually it was employed 
as a general term for the scene of action, or for the portions 
or scenes into which a play was divided. These last three 


1 TIdpo8o in Schol. Arist. Equit. 149; 
Poll. iv. 126; efco8o in Arist. Nub. 326, 
Av. 296. The word mdpodos was also 
used to denote the entrances on to the 
stage, ¢.g. in Plut. Demetr. 905 B; 
Poll. iv. 128; Athen. 622 D. 

2 Vitruv. v.6. The side-entrances 
are called yadis in Poll. iv. 123; ayls 
in Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 
Comoed. p. 36). 

> e.g. THs oxnvns Td Téyos xaranei- 
yavrs .. . els td Aoyeiov THS CKNVIS 
(Delian inscription, 279 B.c., in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.). 

* e.g. Aristot. Poet. c. 24 1d éwi rijs 
oxnvijs kal Tov broxpray pépos. Polyb. 
XXX. 13 wUara: Téooapes dvéBnoav én 


Ti oKnviy. 

§ Plut. Demetr. goo D fAcye voy 
wparoy ' cospanévar wépyny Bpoepxoperny tx 
Tpayinys cenvis. So i oxnri i} wéon, ras 

wavo) oxnvds Kavds mojoa, ypapa ra 
oxnvds, x.t.A. (Delian inscription, 274 
B.c., in Bull. Corr. Hell. l.c.). Hence 

oxnvoypapia = scene-painting (Aristot. 
Poet. c. 4). [Maller, Unters. zu den 
Bohnenalterth., pp. 1 ff., gives fully the 
history of the various meanings of 
oxnvy. | 
° Arg. Aesch. Pers. wal donw } per 
oxnvi Tov Spdparos wepi re ragy Aapelou. 
Bekk. Anecd. iii. p. 1461 els wévre cuxnvas 
diacpet rd Spaya, 
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meanings of the word are still retained in its English 
derivative. : 

The question as to the structure of the stage-buildings in 
a Greek theatre is one of the greatest interest, because of its 
intimate connexion with many disputed points of dramatic 
history. Unfortunately, it is a subject upon which the in- 
formation supplied by the existing ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres of purely Greek origin little has 
been left of the stage-buildings beyond the mere foundations, 
and it is impossible from such evidence to go very far in the 
process of conjectural reconstruction. Our knowledge of the 
upper part of the building has to be derived mainly from 
casual notices in the old grammarians. In treating this 
question it will be best to follow the same arrangement as 
in the case of the orchestra, and to begin by giving a short 
account of the ruins in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
The stage-buildings at Athens were very frequently altered 
and reconstructed in the course of their history, and the task 
of distinguishing between the confused remains of the different 
periods has been by no means an easy one. The recent 
investigations of Dérpfeld have for the first time placed the 
matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given. 

The oldest stage-buildings, which Dorpfeld dates soon after 
the middle of the fourth century and Puchstein at the end of the 
fifth, are marked by cross-shading in the plan, and denoted by 
the letter ~. They consisted, as will be seen, of a long and 
narrow rectangular structure. In the front, towards each end, 
were two projecting side-wings. The length of the building was 
152 feet, and its depth, measured between the wings, 21 feet. 
The wings themselves were 25 feet wide, and projected about 
17 feet on the inside. The roof of the building was originally 
supported by a line of columns running along the centre, of 
which some traces still remain. At the back of the building 
there was a low narrow wall, running immediately in front of 
the supporting wall, and fitted with square holes at regular 
intervals. The purpose of the wall is very obscure; but 
Dorpfeld conjectures that the upper story was of wood, and 
not of stone, and that it rested on wooden beams which were 
placed in these holes. Puchstein, on the other hand, believes 


HAIGH I 
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that there was an upper story of stone. The evidence is not 
sufficiently clear to render a decision possible.’ As regards 
the appearance of the building in the front nothing can be 
ascertained with certainty. The space between the side-wings 
evidently contained the stage, but no traces of it are to be 
found. It must therefore have been a temporary erection of 
wood. Ddéorpfeld supposes that the front of the two side-wings, 
and the front of the wall between them, were decorated with 
columns and entablatures about thirteen feet high.* But the 
evidence for this opinion is far from conclusive. It is founded 
on the fact that the stylobates used in the later side-wings were 
not originally designed for that position, but had obviously 
been used somewhere else before. Ddrpfeld supposes, perhaps 
correctly, that they stood at first in front of the Lycurgean 
side-wings.® But this is no justification for assuming that 
the wall between the wings in the Lycurgean building was 
also decorated in the same way. The stylobate used for this 
part of the later building was a new one, and not an old one 
rearranged ; and this fact seems to show that there was no such 
stylobate in the building of Lycurgus. Otherwise there would 
have been just as much reason for using it, as for using the two 
stylobates from the wings. On the whole then it is clear that 
we know very little about the old stage-building of the fourth or 
late fifth century beyond the shape of its ground-plan. As to its 
height, the material used in its upper stories, and the manner in 
which its front was embellished, there is no certain evidence. 
The history of the stage-buildings during the next two 
hundred years or so is a blank. Nothing can be ascertained 
on this subject from the ruins, The first great alteration of 
which traces remain was carried out in the course of the 
first or second century B.c. according to Dérpfeld, the fourth 
century according to Puchstein. A permanent stone pro- 
scenium was then erected in the space between the wings. 
It is marked o in the plan. The front of this proscenium 
consisted of a row of columns supporting an entablature. Its 
height, as may be calculated from the traces of the columns, 
' Puchstein, Die Griech. Baihne, are not long enough for the foundation 
p. 136. walls of the Lycurgean building, and 
2 Griech, Theater, pp. 62 ff. cannot therefore have been originally 


> Puchstein, l.c., p. 102, denies this, made for them. 
on the ground that these stylobates 
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was about 13 feet; its depth between 9 and 1o feet. It was 
covered on the top with a wooden platform, resting on beams, 
the holes for which are still visible in fragments of the archi- 
trave. In the centre of the front part of the proscenium was 
a door leading out into the orchestra. This door varied in 
width at different periods from 4} to 5% feet, but there is 
nothing to show which was the earlier and which the later 
of the two widths. Traces of a smaller door, to the west of 
the central one, have also been discovered; but there are no 
traces of a door to the east. As this new stage was only 
about ten feet deep, smaller side-wings were required. The 
old wings of the earlier theatre were therefore thrown back 
about 54 feet, thus adding several feet to the width of the 
‘parodoi’. Beyond the construction of the stone proscenium 
no further remains of new erections belonging to this recon- 
struction have been discovered ; but it is probable that the upper 
part of the building was considerably altered at the same time. 
The second great reconstruction of the stage-buildings took 
place in the reign of Nero, after a lapse of perhaps two hundred 
years. The whole of this part of the theatre was then adapted 
to the Roman fashion. An elaborate architectural facade, con- 
sisting of columns and entablatures, was erected at the back of 
the stage, the old Lycurgean wall ” being used as a foundation. 
A portion of the frieze from this facade is still in existence, 
and contains the dedication to Nero which has already been 
referred to.1. Two of the columns are also preserved in 
part. Behind the columns and frieze a wall was erected, 
according to the Roman custom; and at the same time new 
side-wings were built, slightly diminishing the length of the 
whole structure. The foundations of these erections are marked 
~ inthe plan. In Roman theatres, as we have seen, the stage 
projected much further forward than in the Greek. It was also 
reduced in height to five feet, so that the spectators in the 
orchestra might be able to see over the top. A stage of this 
type was doubtless erected in the Athenian theatre at the time 
of these reconstructions, though it has now entirely disappeared. 
But part of it seems to have been used for the existing stage, 
that of Phaedrus, by which it was replaced in the third century 


1 See above, p. 88. 
12) 
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A.D. This stage, which is four feet three inches high, is adorned 
in front with a bas-relief. The bas-relief has obviously been 
constructed out of old materials, and has been much cut about, 
and curtailed several inches in height, before being placed in its 
present situation. It seems clear that it was intended originally 
for the Neronian stage, which must therefore have been about 
five feet high. The position of the front-wall in the Neronian 
stage cannot be determined from the ruins, but was probably 
much the same as in the stage of Phaedrus (4-A). One 
peculiarity of the Neronian reconstruction is the fact that the 
old Greek side-wings, with their rows of columns, were 
allowed to remain. But how they harmonized with the new 
Roman wings and columns it is difficult to conjecture.’ 

The last change of which we have any trace or record was that 
effected by Phaedrus about two centuries later. The stage was 
then lowered several inches, and the front-wall erected in its 
present position. Half of it still remains, together with a flight 
of steps leading down from stage to orchestra. Such steps were 
common in Roman theatres, and had no doubt existed previously 
in the Neronian theatre. The bas-relief, which had formerly 
been a continuous one, was cut into sections, and arranged with 
recesses at intervals, the recesses being filled with stone figures. 
One of these—a kneeling Silenus—has been preserved. As to 
the purpose of this reconstruction by Phaedrus there is much 
uncertainty. But Dorpfeld conjectures that it may have been 
due, partly to the ruinous condition of the old Neronian stage, 
partly to a desire to make the orchestra water-tight for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in the manner already 
described.’ 


§ 7. The Earlier Stage-buildings. 


We have now described the various traces of stage-buildings 
in the Athenian theatre down to the time of Phaedrus. It 
remains to consider the subject from a more general point of 
view, and to supplement and illustrate the previous narrative 


1 [Dorpfeld has, since the publica- 1898, pp. 330, 347). Puchstein is in- 
tion of his book, changed his mind, and __ clined to agree (die griech. Bahne, , 
now thinks that the Neronian stage p.tor). But, in fact, the evidence is 
was higher, and belonged to the _ insufficient to prove anything as to the 
Vitruvian Graeco-Roman, not to the height of the stage. } 

Roman type (Ath. Mitth. 1897, p. 459; * Griech,. Theater, pp. 89-90. 
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by evidence derived from other sources. The first and most 
interesting question concerns the structure of the stage-buildings 
during the great period of the Attic drama from Aeschylus to 
Aristophanes. On this point the existing remains throw very 
little light. Still there are a few general conclusions which 
seem to be fairly well established. It is evident, in the first 
place, that the stage-buildings from the fifth down to the middle 
of the fourth century, if Dérpfeld’s dates are adopted—those of 
the greater part of the fifth century, according to Puchstein— 
must have been made of wood, and not of stone. If they had 
been made of stone, it is diffieult to believe that they would 
have left no traces behind them. As regards their shape, 
they probably resembled in general outline the earliest stone 
structure, and consisted of an oblong building with projecting 
side-wings. These side-wings were called ‘paraskenia’, because 
they lay on each side of the ‘skene’ or stage, and are actually 
mentioned by Demosthenes in his speech against Meidias as 
forming a part of the theatre at that time.! But though the 
stage-buildings of the fifth century were constructed of wood 
only, they must have been firm and substantial erections, and 
at least two stories in height. The use of such contrivances 
as the ‘mechane’ and the ‘theologeion’, by which gods were 
exhibited high up in air, would require buildings of not less 
than two stories, and of considerable solidity. Hence we may 
also conclude that they were permanent structures, and that 
they were not put up and taken down at each festival. No 
doubt, in the course of a century and a half, they were often 
renewed, and often changed and modified in detail, as experience 
suggested. During the first years of the fifth century, when there 


1 Harpocrat. (s.v. wapacefma) quotes by the commentators as = (1) the en- 


Theophrastus for the definition of para- 
skenia as places on oneside ofthestage, 
used for storage purposes, The wmapa- 
omva ra re txdye wat ta twoxatra 
mentioned along with the cenval in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B.c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.) were 
doubtless side-wings. Demosthenes 
(Meid. § 17‘ accuses Meidias of ‘ nailing 
up the paraskenia’, and so preventing 
his dithyrambic chorus from making its 
appearance. Probably he nailed up the 
doors out of the side-wings into the 
parodoi. The word is also explained 


trances to the orchestra (Didymus 
quoted by Harpocrat. I. c.), or (2) the, 
entrances tothe stage (Phot. and Etym. 
Mag. s.v.; Bekk. Anecd. p. 292; 
Ulpian on Dem. Meid. § 17), or (3) the 
doors on each side of the main door in 
the back-scene(Suidas s.v.c«nv). But 
these explanations are probably false 
inferences from the passage in Demo- 
sthenes, or from some other source. 
Cp. Maller, Unters. zu den Bohnenalt., 
Ppp. 57-62, for the history of the word 
wapacnyya, 
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was only one actor, they must have been much smaller than 
they afterwards became, when the number of the actors had 
been raised to three. But after the middle of the fifth century, 
when they had reached their full size, it is unlikely that they 
should have been pulled down and re-erected more often 
than was rendered necessary by the mere process of decay. 
Whether the stage in these early buildings was protected by 
a roof or covering, running from one side-wing to the other, is 
uncertain. But a roof of this kind would have been a distinct 
advantage, for the purpose of concealing the crane-like mechanism 
by which the deus ex machina was exhibited. 

To consider next the character of the early stage. The stage 
in Greek was called ‘skene’, for the reason already mentioned’; 
and ‘ okribas’, because it consisted originally of a wooden plat- 
form.? It was also called ‘logeion’, or the ‘speaking-place ’, 
because the actors stood there and carried on the dialogue. It 
was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in which the 
chorus went through their performances.’ Another name for 
it was the ‘proskenion’, from its position in front of the ‘skene’, 
or back-wall.‘ As regards the shape of the early stage, there 
is even less archaeological evidence than in the case of the 
stage-buildings. The stage continued to be constructed of 
wood Jong after the rest of the building had begun to be made 
of stone. As a result, all traces of it have disappeared. But 
certain inferences may be drawn from the structure of the 


1 See above, p. 112. 

? Hesych. s.v. dpiBas: 70 Aoyetov é¢’ 
ot of rpayq dol fyevi(ovro. Plat. Symp. 
194 A dyaBaivorros tnt dr dbxpiBayta 
pera rev bwoxprav, The stage re- 
ferred to in this latter passage was pro- 
bably in the Odeion. See above, p. 68, 
and Mazon, Rev. de Philologie, 1903, 

. 265. 

+ Delian inscription of 279 B.c. els 
rd [Aoye ]liov ris oxnvizs; 180 B.C. TOV 
mivanoy toy txt rd Aoyeiov (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.). Phryn. p. 163 
(Lob.) ob pévror, Eva pev nope dot wai 
tpayysot dyovifovra:r, Acyetov épeis. 
Cp. Maller, Lc, pp. 49-57, for the 
history of this and similar words, 

‘ Delian inscription of 290 B. c. Thy 
oxnviy ipyoAaBnoac: Kai 70 wpogKhnoy ; 


282 B.c. els rd mpooxnnoy ypayarri 
wivaxas (Bull. Corr. Hell. l.c.).  In- 


scription on architrave of proscenium at 
Oropus (Griech. Theater, p. 103) d-yo- 
yobernaas TO mpooKhvioy Kai rods wivaxas. 
Polyb. xxx. 13 rovrous 8¢ onjoas émi 
TO wpookhmov pera Tow yxopov. The 
word spocahnioy also denoted (1) the 
painted scenery at the back of the 
stage. Cp. Suidas s.v. spooxhmov’ rd 
upd 77s oxnvis wapaxéracua. Nannio 
the courtesan (fourth century B. c.) 
was called ‘ proskenion’ because of 
the deceptive character of her beauty 
(Athen. p. 587 B). A representation 
of Demetrius (third century B.c.) was 
painted éw? rot apocenviov. (2) The 
drop-scene (in late Greek). Cp. Syne- 
sius (about 400 a.p.), Aegypt. 128 C 
el 8€ Tis 5. . eur oro ba Toe 
spoonnviov. Cp. Miller, I.c., pp. 35 ., 
for history of the meanings of the 
word, 
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earliest stage-buildings represented in the ruins. If we look 
at the outline of these buildings (#-m), we shall see that the 
side-wings project about seventeen feet. But in the reconstruc- 
tion which Dorpfeld assigns to the Hellenistic period, Puchstein 
to the fourth century, when a stone stage (o-o) was erected, the 
wings were drawn back about five feet on each side. It follows 
almost as a matter of certainty that the wooden stage of the 
earlier theatre must have been about fifteen feet deep, so as to 
fill up the space between the wings.’ This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the remains of the original stage-buildings at Eretria, 
which are the oldest hitherto found outside Athens, and which 
apparently belong to the same period as the earliest ruins found 
at Athens.* Here too we find the same outline and dimensions. 
There is a long narrow building, with wings projecting about 
seventeen feet on each side.’ From this evidence we are justified 
in assuming that the early Greek stage was considerably deeper 
than the later one, and was not less than about fifteen feet 
across. As to its height, we have no information beyond that 
which is supplied by the existing dramas. These dramas how- 
ever show that in the theatre of the fifth century it was easy for 
the actors on the stage to converse with the chorus in the 
orchestra; and that there was nothing to prevent actors and 
chorus from passing from stage to orchestra and from orchestra 
to stage whenever they desired. Hence the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been raised many feet above the level of 
the orchestra. The object of the stage was to place the actors 
in a prominent position, and to ensure that they should not be 
hidden from view by the chorus in front of them. This purpose 
would easily be effected by a stage of only a few feet in height. 
Some easy means of communication between stage and orchestra 
must have been provided, to enable actors and chorus to pass to 


1 Dérpfeld (p. 69) denies that there 
was ever a wooden stage between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building. He 
thinks the space was originally filled up 
with a wooden proscenium, of the same 
height as the later Hellenistic one of 
stone ; and that both these proscenia 
served as backgrounds,and notasstages. 
He arguesthat if there had been astage, 
it must have been made of stone. But 
if he is justified in assuming the exist- 
ence of an early wooden proscenium, 


we are surely justified in assuming 
the existence of a stage of the same 
material. 

2 The theatres of Epidaurus and 
Megalopolis were formerly assigned to 
about the middle of the fourth century. 
But it now appears probable that 
they were not earlier than the end of 
that century. See Dorpfeld, Griech. — 
Theater, pp. 129 ff., 140. 

5 See the plan in Griech. Theater, 
p. 112, 
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and fro. A long flight of steps, or a sloping ascent, may have 
been used for the purpose. 

Such then, as far as we can tell, was the character of the 
stage and stage-buildings during the early period of the Greek 
drama. The stage-buildings consisted of a long and narrow 
rectangular structure, made entirely of wood, not less than two 
stories high, and with side-wings at each end. Between the 
wings was a platform about fifteen feet deep, and a few feet in 
height, connected with the orchestra by a flight of steps or in some 
similar way. This type of building lasted till the end of the fifth or 
middle of the fourth century. A new departure was then made. 
Stage-buildings began to be constructed of stone, at any rate in 
the lower stories. The earliest known examples are those at 
Athens and Eretria. But the stage itself still remained 
a wooden one.' Its depth was still about fifteen feet. As to 
its height we have no information.*? The fourth century was 
a period of transition and development in the history of the 
Greek theatre; and it was probably during this century that 
various new experiments were made in the structure and arrange- 
ment of the stage and stage-buildings. But the first steps in the 
process cannot be traced in detail, owing to. the lack of evidence. 
The final results of the various experiments, as exemplified in 
the theatres of a later period, will be discussed in the next 
section. 


§ 8. The later. Stage-buildings of the pre-Roman period. 


In describing the ruins of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre we showed that the first great alteration made in the 
older structure was the erection of a stone stage. This stage 
was about thirteen feet high, and from nine to ten feet deep, 
and was enclosed between shallower side-wings. The change 
effected at Athens is a type of similar changes which were 


1 This was probably for acoustic 
reasons ; see below, p. 122. 

3 Dorpfeld (p. 69) argues that the 
original erection put up between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building must 
have been 1g ft. high, since the back- 
wall was adorned with columns and 
entablature of that height. But there 
is no proof of the existence of these 
columns and this entablature. In fact, 
the evidence is all the other way. Sce 


above, p. 114. Prof. E. Gardner (Ex- 
cavations at Megalopolis, p. 84) thinks 
there is actual proof of the existence 
of a low wooden stage at Megalopolis 
in early times. The question really 
depends on the date of the three lower 
steps of the Thersilion, which he sup- 
poses to be considerably later than the 
stone auditorium. Déorpfeld, however 
(Griech. Theater, p. 140), assigns them 
to the same period. 
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carried out in most of the other Greek theatres with which 
we are acquainted. The recent excavations at Megalopolis, 
Delos, Eretria, and many other places, show that from the 
beginning of the second century onwards, and probably earlier, 
stone proscenia of the kind just described became a regular 
feature in ordinary Greek theatres.’ Moreover there is evidence 
to prove that as early as the beginning of the third century 
proscenia made of wood, but resembling the later stone ones in 
height and depth, had begun to be erected in various cities. The 
theatre at Sicyon was built about this period, and the stage- 
buildings were to a large extent excavated out of the rock. The 
slopes which led up to the stage on each side, being cut out of 
the rock, still remain, and prove that the stage was about eleven 
feet above the level of the orchestra. The old wall which served 
as a foundation for the wooden proscenium is also partly pre- 
served, and runs along the line of the later stone erection. In 
it are holes for the posts on which the wooden stage was 
supported.* At Eretria, again, the theatre was reconstructed 
about the beginning of the third century, and the orchestra 
was sunk about eleven feet into the rock, but the stage-buildings 
were left at their original level. Hence the wooden stage 
built in front of them must have been eleven feet high. The 
theatre at Priene is somewhat exceptional. Here there are 
the remains of a proscenium belonging to the third century, 
but built of stone like those of later times. This, however, is 
the only instance yet discovered of a stone proscenium which 
can be ascribed with certainty to such an early period.‘ From 
these various indications it seems probable that the tall and 
narrow stage of the later type began to become general at the 
close of the fourth century, though at first it was usually made 


! Griech. Theater, pp. 100, 102, 
113, 120, 143, 147, 150, 156. Puch- 
stein in many cases assigns an earlier 
date, e.g at Megalopolis. (Die Griech. 
Bahne, p. go.) 

2 Griech. Theater, p. 118. 

3 Ibid., p.115. There is the founda- 
tion-wall of a wooden proscenium at 
Megalopolis, apparently of the third 
century, and running on the same line 
as the later stone proscenium. But 
whether it was of the same height is 
unknown, See Excavations at Mega- 


lopolis, p. 85. 

3 Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 508. The 
stone proscenium at Epidaurus has 
sometimes been assigned to the end of 
the fourth century, when the rest of the 
theatre was built. Dorpfeld thinks 
it more probable that it was a later 
structure (Griech. Theater, p. 2932). 
Puchstein, however, dates the stone 
proscenium at Megalopolis in the third 
or even the fourth century. 
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of wood. In the course of the second and first centuries this 
wooden stage was replaced in most theatres by a permanent one 
of stone. The evidence derived from the ruins as to the size 
and shape of the later stage corresponds, in most cases, with 
the statement of Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who wrote 
about the end of the first century B.c. In his account of the 
Greek theatre of his own time he lays it down as a rule that 
the proscenium should be from ten to twelve feet high, and 
about ten feet deep.’ 

From the numerous remains of these later stone proscenia 
which have been excavated during the last few years it is 


OOM 


3. 4. 


Fic. 8a, 


possible to obtain a fairly accurate conception of their general 
character. The upper surface, or stage proper, was made of 
wood. The front seems to have consisted in every case of a 
series of stone columns supporting an entablature. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with painted boards or 
‘pinakes ’, these, like the stage, being made of wood for acoustic 
reasons.” The columns themselves were adapted sometimes 
more and sometimes less carefully, to the purpose for which 
they were required.© In some cases, as at Athens and Sicyon, 
they consisted simply of entire columns. In others, the columns 
were provided with rims running down the centre of each side, 
to hold the pinakes, as at Megalopolis and Eretria. In others, 
the place of the columns was taken by half-columns resting 


' Vitruv. v. 7. > Ibid., pp. 17,18. See below, p. 130. 
* Puchstein, Griech, Bihne, pp. 4: ff. 
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against pillars, as more convenient for holding the pinakes. 
These pillars were in some cases without grooves or projections 
for the pinakes, as at Epidaurus; in others, as at Priene, New 
Pleuron, and Delos, they were regularly provided with them.' 
A diagram is here given (Fig. 8 a, after Puchstein) representing 
the shapes of these supports. The row of pillars would not only 
serve as a support to the stage, but would serve as a back- 
ground for the choral performances in the orchestra so far 
as one was needed? Déorpfeld, who believes that the dramatic 
performances also took place entirely in the orchestra, supposes 
that the pinakes were painted in scenic fashion so as to serve as 
a background to the actors, There is not a particle of evidence 
to support this view. Not only would a back-scene interrupted 
by columns be peculiar; but the accounts of the theatre of Delos 
in the third century 8B. c. appear to demonstrate that the pinakes 
were not used for this purpose. We find there that the joiner 
who made a single pinax received 30 drachmae, while the painter 
who painted two only received 3 drachmae 1 obol.‘ The small- 
ness of the Jatter sum seems a clear proof that the painting was 
not of the artistic kind we should expect in a back-scene, but 
a very simple affair, suitable to the supporting wall of a stage. 
It is very probable that the pinakes were painted in imitation of 
folding-doors, or of wood-work divided into panels, Puchstein 
conjectures that the stone structures found at Priene and Ter- 
messos, made to resemble such doors or panelled work, are 
reminiscences of the earlier pinakes, and similar instances of 
vacant spaces made to imitate doors are common on Lycian 
grave® monuments and Pompeian wall-paintings. This archi- 
tectural front was called the ‘hyposkenion’, from its position 
beneath the ‘skene’ or stage. Pollux says it was adorned 
with ‘columns and small statues’. Statues, however, were not 


1 See (besides Puchstein, 1. c.) 
Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 87; 
Griech. Theater, p. 116, Cp. ibid., 
pp- 103, 150, for similar traces at Assos 
and Oropus. The architrave of the 
proscenium at Oropus bore the inscri 
tion dyevo8erhoas 7d spookhvioy Kai Tous 
wivaxas (ibid., p. 102). The Delian 
inscriptions of 282 B.c. and 180 B.C. 
mention sivaxes els 1d axpooxhnoyr, 
wivaxes éwi 7d Aoyeiov (Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 162). 


3 [See Bethe, Jahrb. Arch. Inst, 
1g00, p. 79. There is nothing absurd, 
as Dorpfeld seems to think (ibid. 1901, 
p. 22), in the proscenium thus serving 
two purposes in the two different types 
of performance. Why should it not ?] 

3 See Puchstein, I. c., p. 23. 

* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162. 

5 Puchstein, I.c., p. 38. 

© Poll. iv. 124 7d 82 bwogxhnoy xioor 
wai dyadparias xexdopnro mpos 70 
Oéarpoy rerpappévas, twd 7d Acyeioy 
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used as a decoration during the pre-Roman period. In Roman 
times they appear to have been sometimes inserted in the 
intercolumnia, in place of the painted boards. At Epidaurus, 
for instance, the space between the columns in the side-wings 
was filled in at some late period with groups of sculpture. At 
Delos, statues and other votive erections were placed along the 
front of the proscenium.’ Possibly Pollux may be referring to 
these later customs; or he may have been thinking of the 
Roman stage, which was sometimes decorated in front with 
a sculptured frieze, like that of Phaedrus in the Athenian 
theatre. It is evident from the ruins that there was no per- 
manent means of communication between the orchestra and the 


Fis. 9. 


top of the stage. As regards the connexion with the interior 
of the stage the custom seems to have varied. At Priene there 
were three doors leading out into the orchestra.? At Athens 
the proscenium had one door in the centre, and another smaller 
one on the western side. But in most theatres there was only 
a single door, that in the centre; and this door varied in width 
from 3 feet 3 inches at Delos to 4 feet at Epidaurus.’ At 
Megalopolis, however, and also at Thespiae, there is no door 
of any kind leading out from the front of the proscenium into 
the orchestra.‘ Probably most theatres had doors leading from 


reiueyor,, When Athenseus (631 E) 
speaks of a flute-player waiting in the 
hyposkenion till his turn came to per- 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 
there denotes a room under the stage, 
or is used generally for the whole 
of the stage- buildings. See Maller, 
Unters, zu den Bahnenalt., pp. 62-5. 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 127, 147. 

2 Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 509; Puch- 


stein, 1c.) pp. 19, 50 

2 Griech. Theater, pp. 99, 102, 115, 
125, 147, 150, 384.  Dorpfeld’ now 
thinks that there may have been three 
doors at Delos, but the matter is very 
doubtful (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 
P. 570). 

* Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 86. 
Chamonard, Bull. Corr, Hell. 1896, 
P. 296, 
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the end of the stage-buildings into the ‘parodoi’ or side-entrances, 
though they cannot always be traced, owing to the scantiness of 
the remains. Their position would no doubt vary, according 
to the structure of the different theatres. At Epidaurus doors 
of this kind were placed immediately beyond the side-wings, at 
each extremity of the proscenium. The illustration which is 
here inserted (Fig. 9) will give a clear idea of the appearance 
of these proscenia. It represents a restoration of one end of 
the hyposkenion at Epidaurus. The front of the proscenium is 
denoted by the letter a, the side-wing by 4, while ¢ marks the 
door leading out into the parados.' 

In size these proscenia usually conformed to the rules of 
Vitruvius, and were about ten feet deep, and from ten to twelve 
feet high. But sometimes they were much lower than he 
directs. The proscenium ‘at Oropus was only 8 ft. 2 in. 
in height, that at Priene only 8 ft. 8 in The proscenium at 
Delos is given variously as 8 ft. 3 in. and g ft. 2 in On 
the other hand, the stages at Athens and at the Peiraeeus 
were thirteen feet above the level of the orchestra.‘ The wings 
by which the stage was enclosed on each side sometimes 
projected a few feet beyond the front line of the proscenium, 
as at Athens. Sometimes, as at Eretria, there was no pro- 
jection, and the front of the wings was continuous with that of 
the stage. In many theatres, again, such as those of Megalo- 
polis and Sicyon, there were no permanent side-wings, and the 
Stage was terminated at each end by a mere wall.” In such 
cases it is probable that during the dramatic performances 
temporary side-wings of wood were erected. The theatres of 
Epidaurus, Oropus, Sicyon, and the later buildings at Eretria 
exhibit a peculiar feature in the shape of certain ramps or 
sloping passages visible to the audience and leading up from 
the parodos and the outside of the stage-buildings to the door 
in the walls terminating the ends of the stage. The position of 
those ramps is clearly shown in the plan of the Epidaurian 


1 The illustration is taken from 
Baumeister’s Denkmiler, iii. plate Ixv. 


Dorpfeld (ibid., p. 564), arguing that 
these columns must have been the same 


2 Griech. Theater, 103. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1896, p. 595. 

> Chamonard (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 

Pp. 296), judging from the width of the 

supporting columns, makes the height 

of the Delian proscenium 8 ft. 2 in. 


heightas the pillars at the side- entrance, 
supposes the proscenium to have been 
9 ft. 2 in. 

4 Griech, Theater, p. 99. 

5 See the plans in Griech. Theater. 
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theatre (Fig. 6). It is possible that they were used by the 
chorus for the purpose of descending from the first floor of 
the stage-buildings to the entrance of the parodos. But probably 
they served mainly for the entrance of actors who represented 
persons supposed to be coming from a distance. The objection 
of Robert and Dorpfeld' that the actor would have to come up 
the ramps and wait at the door of the side-wings in view of the 
audience for his cue, before he could enter—which they justly 
say would be a ridiculous sight—assumes what it is quite 
unnecessary to assume, namely, that plays were performed 
without practice or proper stage-management. Very little 
rehearsal would be required in order that the actor’s arrival 
might be duly timed. A different device for the entrance of 
such actors is found at Priene and Assos. There are no 
side-wings, but the stage is rather longer than the back-scene 
or the buildings of which the back-scene formed the face, and 
is continued for some distance down each side of the buildings. 
The ends of the stage are terminated by a wall containing no 
door. The idea seems to have been that the persons supposed 
to come from a distance should make their way down one of the 
passages on each side of the skene, and so come round the 
corner of the stage. The theatres at Delos, Termessos, and 
Ephesus seem to have employed variations of this device.’ 
When we turn from the stage to the stage-buildings of this 
period, our information is very incomplete owing to the scanty 
nature of the ruins. But it is probable that the stage-buildings 
began about this period to assume a more imposing appearance 
than in former times. We have seen that in the case of the 
earlier buildings there is some doubt whether the upper stories 
were made of wood or of stone. After the beginning of the 
third century it is probable that stone began to be used for 
all stories alike.* The buildings must also have been of a 
considerable height, to allow of a suitable back-scene above the 
tall proscenium.‘ As to the decoration of the wall at the back of 


1 (Robert, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1902, 


3 Puchstein, Griech. Bahne, pp. 49, 
p. 425; Ddodrpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1903, 


58, &c. 


p. 407. The latter’s suggestion (I. c. 
1898, p. 351) that they were used to 
bring stage machinery into the @eo- 
Aoyetovy, which he identifies with the 
stage or Aoyeiov, is met by the rejection 
of this identification ; see below, p. 164. } 


* The remains at Sicyon and Eretria 
show that at any rate the first story— 
that above the proscenium—was made 
of stone. 

* The phrase af ¢wava cenval in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B. Cc. appears 
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the stage nothing is known. In the later Greek theatres, 
built in the Roman fashion, this wall was constructed in an 
elaborate architectural design. It usually consisted of two 
or three rows of columns, rising one above the other, and 
each surmounted with appropriate entablatures and pediments. 
Its height was often as great at the top of the auditorium—an 
arrangement which was found to improve the acoustic properties 
of the theatre. Back-walls of this sumptuous character are still 
in part preserved in the Graeco-Roman theatres of Aspendos, 
Tauromenium, and various other cities. But it is uncertain 
how far they can be traced back into or beyond the Hellenistic 
period.’ It is still keenly disputed whether the supporting 
walls for the stage-buildings, found in the ruins of different 
theatres, are really strong enough to bear the weight of two 
stories. As regards the doors which led from the back-wall 
on to the stage there is no positive evidence to be obtained from 
the existing ruins. But Pollux and Vitruvius state that they 
were three in number.? | 

The most essential difference between the theatre which we 


to show that the back-scene of that 
time must have been two stories high 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162), [and 
the large sum of 2,500 drachmae paid 
for painting the cxnvai and wapace)na, 
when compared with the 6 drachmae 
2 obols for painting the four sivaxes és 
70 mpooxnvioy suggests that the former 
was elaborate and artistic decoration, 
the latter something much simpler. 
See above, p. 123, and Bethe, Jahrb. 
Arch. Inst. 1900, p. 64; P. Gardner, 
J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 259, shows 
reason for thinking that the painting 
on the oxnvai represented architectural 
decoration, perhaps of an elaborate 
kind. 

1 (Vitruvius, vii. 5. 5, says that 
Apaturius of Alabanda, about the 
middle of the first century B.c., treated 
the architectural back-scene in a fan- 
tastic manner, and it is therefore 
probable, though the inference is not 
certain, that the style in a simpler 
form had been in vogue for some time 
previously. A terra-cotta from the 
S. Angelo collection, belonging to the 
first or second century B. c., presents 
a back-scene of two stories (Rom. 
Mitth. xii. p. 140; Bethe, Jahrb. Arch. 


Inst. 1900, p. 61). There is also a 
vase-painting from Magna Graecia in 
Madrid by Assteas, representing the 
Mad Heracles murdering his child 
(Baumeister, Denkm. 732; Bethe, l.c., 
p. 60), with an architectural back- 
ground of two stories enclosed on 
both sides, and with a roof. As 
Assteas painted in the fourth century 
B. c. (Robert, art. Assteas, in Pauly- 
Wiss. Encycl.), Bethe, I.c., argues that 
the architectural back-scene was 
known in Magna Graecia, and prob- 
ably therefore in Greece proper, at 
that date. But it is uncertain whether 
the scene represents an actual stage 
performance. The murder, so far as 
we know, was never presented on the 
stage: it took place in a room. The 
scene depicted may therefore repre- 
sent the scene as narrated by a mes- 
senger, and the buildings cannot be 
assumed to be a stage background. 
The inferences from the terra-cotta 
are equally disputed. (Déorpfeld, 
Jahrb. Arch. Inst. 1901, pp. 27 ff.; 
Graef., Hermes 1go1, pp. 81 ff.) Cp. 
note on p. 172. ] 
3 Vitruv. v.6; Poll. iv. 124. 
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are considering and that of the fifth century lay in the substitu- 
tion of a tall and narrow stage for a low and comparatively deep 
one. This change was far more important than a mere change 
of material from wood to stone. The question naturally arises, 
what was the reason for the alteration? The answer is to be 
found in the fact that the Greek drama itself passed through 
a no less radical transformation at the same time. In the 
course of the fourth century it was gradually transformed from 
a choral to a non-choral drama. When we come to the third 
century we find that the chorus, which once played the chief 
part both in tragedy and comedy, had sunk into insignificance. 
It was often discarded altogether. When retained, it had 
nothing to do but to sing interludes between the successive 
acts. Its presence no more implied that the play was a choral 
play than the presence of the band in a modern theatre implies 
that the performance is an opera. The old intercourse between 
actors and chorus was a thing of the past." The low deep stage 
was no longer necessary, to enable actors and chorus to converse 
together, or to supply room, when required, for the presence of 
the chorus by the side of the actors. Under these circumstances 
it would obviously be an advantage to make the stage as high as 
possible, in order to improve the view of the upper rows of 
spectators. The ancient theatres were of enormous size. At 
Athens, for example, the topmost tier of seats was 300 feet 
distant from the stage, and 100 feet above the level of the 
orchestra. In such a theatre, the higher the stage, the better 
would be the view of the majority of the audience. It was 
doubtless for this reason that the stage was raised to about 
ten or twelve feet in the course of the third century. At the 
same time its depth was necessarily diminished, in order that 
the spectators in the lowest rows might be able to see down to 
the end of it. The loss of depth was of no importance in the 
acting of a play, because of the practical exclusion of the chorus 
from the stage. 


1 The point of course is not, as 
Dorpfeld seems to imply (Jahrb. Arch. 
Inst. 1901, p. 25; Ath. Mitth. 1903, 


some plays of Aeschylus, and therefore 
requiring a low stage. Bethe is, how- 
ever, not justified in assuming that 


pp. 389, 406), whether there was ever 

a chorus or not at this time; but that 
there was no longer a chorus in close 
communication with the actors, as in 


there was no stage in Aeschylus’ time 
(see below, p.172). A lowone would 
allow sufficient intercourse between 
chorus and actors. 


ra 
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In connexion with this subject a difficulty has been raised by 
some scholars which deserves consideration. It is generally 
admitted that the Vitruvian stage was well adapted for the later 
kind of drama. But from the fourth century down to Roman 
times the theatre was used quite as much for the revival of old 
plays as for the representation of new ones. It is contended 
that the ancient plays, with their intimate connexion between 
actors and chorus, could not possibly have been exhibited on 
a stage which was raised twelve feet above the level of the 
orchestra. In answer to this objection it may be pointed out 
that the only ancient plays which were ever revived during the 
period with which we are now dealing were those of Sophocles 
and Euripides. Aeschylus and Aristophanes had gone out of 
fashion. The plays of Sophocles and Euripides could easily 
have been adapted for the Vitruvian stage by excisions and 
modifications in the choral part. If the chorus, as sometimes 
happened, took an important share in the dialogue, its part 
on such occasions might be given to extra characters on the 
stage. That the old plays were revised and adapted in this 
manner at a later period is proved by the express testimony of 
Dion Chrysostomus,' and there is no improbability in assuming 
that the same practice had begun to prevail as early as the third 
century B.c. It might, however, sometimes be necessary, 
during the revival of the ancient dramas, to provide a means 
of communication between stage and orchestra. In such cases 
temporary wooden steps were placed in front of the proscenium. 
There is ample evidence for the use of this contrivance. Pollux 
tells us that when the players entered by the orchestra they 
ascended the stage by means of steps.? Athenaeus, the writer 
on military engines, speaks of the steps which were placed in 
front of the stage for the use of the actors.’ Steps of this kind 
are depicted in several vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, 
belonging to the third century B.c., and representing theatrical 


! Tragic Dramaof the Greeks, p. 452. 
2 Poll. iv. 127. See below, p. 148. 
Ss Athen. de Mach., p. a9 (Wesch.) 
waTeowevacay 8¢ Tives tv mwodropxig KAL- 
paxow yévn wapawAjoa Trois Tiepnevors 
év rots Oedtpas apds Ta mMpogKhVa ToIs 
iwoxpirais. The meaning of this 
passage has been much disputed. But 


HA.GH 


Weissmann (Scenische Anweis. pp. 49 
ff.) has shown conclusively, as it 
seems to me, from a parallel passage in 
Apollodorus wept «Aipaxov, that Athe- 
naeus is referring, not to ladders used 
on the stage for mounting the back- 
scene, but to steps about 12 feet high, 
placed in front of the stage. 
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scenes.!. There is also a wall-painting at Herculaneum, which 
shows us one of these flights of steps standing by itself, with an 
actor’s mask at the top.2_ From these indications we see that, 
although there was no permanent means of communication 
between stage and orchestra in the Hellenistic theatres, a tem- 
porary connexion could always be supplied when necessary. 


§ 9. Puchstein’s Theory of the Stage-buildings. 


The theory of Puchstein, already so often alluded to, ascribes 
to Lycurgus the construction of the proscenium consisting of 
stone columns and pinakes, and throws back to the end of the 
fifth century the Lycurgean structures usually so called. His 
principal ground for this change of date lies in the development 
which he traces in the form of the columns in question He 
thinks it certain that the use of full columns must have preceded 
that of half-columns, and that columns without special con- 
trivances for holding pinakes must be earlier than simple ones. 
Thus the full columns of the proscenia of Athens, Sicyon, and 
the Peiraeeus, which have no such contrivances, will belong 
to the earliest period of stone proscenia; they will be earlier 
than those of Megalopolis and Eretria, which have rims for 
holding the pinakes, and still earlier than the plain half-columns 
of Epidaurus and the grooved half-columns of Priene, Assos, 
Delos, Pleuron, Oropus, &c. The proscenia of Priene, Pleuron, 
and Delos appear to belong to the third century B.c.; and 
Puchstein accordingly throws back the Athenian columned 
proscenium to the latter half of the fourth century, the time of 
Lycurgus. The theory is at least plausible; but it is not cer- 
tain. Development is not always in a straight line or in logical 
order, and does not always require intervals of many years 
between one stage and another; different experiments may be 
tried simultaneously in different cases, and recurrence to old 
types, or preservation of them after new ones have been invented, 
is a common thing in the history of architecture. The form 
of the proscenium, therefore, cannot be used with certainty 
as a chronological criterion, though it may be very suggestive. 

1 See Fig. 13. Other specimensare pp. 322-324. 


given in Baumeister, Denkmiler, ii. 2 Wieseler, Denkmal. iv. 5. 
pp. 819, 820; Griechische Theater, 5 Puchstein, Griech. Bahne, pp. 17 ff. 
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It follows, in Puchstein’s view, from the earlier dating of the 
stone proscenium, that the so-called Lycurgean stage-building, 
with its deep side-wings, must have been erected some time 
before Lycurgus, towards the end of the fifth or beginning of 
the fourth century. The date which Puchstein suggests for 
the stone proscenium at Athens is certainly more probable on 
@ priors grounds than that given by Dérpfeld. According to 
Dorpfeld’s chronology, the earliest stage-buildings at Athens 
were apparently later than those at Eretria and other Greek 
cities. Dérpfeld has conceded that the old skene at Eretria 
is of the fourth or fifth century, and may be older than the 
Lycurgean.' But it is hard to believe that the city in which 
the drama was first developed should not have been the first 
also to provide itself with a permanent stage. 

Professor E. A. Gardner also shows reasons of a technical 
character in favour of the earlier date. The foundations of 
the chryselephantine statue of Dionysus by Alcamenes are 
of conglomerate and breccia. Alcamenes was at work during 
the latter half of the fifth century; and the later temple in 
the precinct below the theatre was built to contain this statue. 
Now, as Professor Gardner points out, it is unlikely that the 
Athenians would have undertaken so costly a work in the later 
part of the Peloponnesian war. On the other hand, there is no 
trace of the use of breccia in foundations in the Periclean age. 
The temple probably therefore dates from the time between the 
Peace of Nicias in 421 B.c. and the Sicilian expedition in 415 B.c. 
And if the temple was built then, it is not unlikely that the theatre 
may have been begun atthe sametime. The fact that the architec- 
tural technique of the theatre, particularly in the use of conglome- 
rate blocks, is the same as that of the temple points the same way. 
The work may have begun about B. c. 420, and progressed gradu- 
ally and continuously up to the time of Lycurgus. The exact year 
in which the higher stage was erected cannot, of course, be fixed. 

Puchstein also doubts whether the whole of the existing 
auditorium was built in the time of Lycurgus.‘ There is a frag- 
ment of a wall (not marked) in front of a—a in the plan, 
which Déorpfeld does not mention in his text, though he marks 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 113. Akad. der Wiss. zu Minchen, 1901, pp. 


2 Ancient Athens, p. 435. 411-6: q.v. for further arguments. 
3 Fortwangler, Sitzungsber. der * Puchstein, Lc., p. 138. 
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it in one of his plans.'' This, Puchstein suggests, is the support- 
ing wall of an auditorium older than the Lycurgean. Besides 
this he finds evidence of stone seats in the fifth century. It has 
already been mentioned that a stone built into the western wing 
of the auditorium contains a fifth-century inscription.? This in- 
scription consists of the words BoAjs trnperov, and was probably 
part of a seat-step, reserved for the servants of the BovA7. 
If so, there must have been a stone auditorium before the time 
of Lycurgus. 

A further point in Puchstein’s theory concerns the height of 
the stage in the building which he assigns to the fifth century.* 
The only possible purpose of the deep side-wings was to en- 
close a stage. The analogy of later theatres of the same type, 
such as those of Tyndaris and Segesta, where traces of the 
stage still remain, render any other conclusion indefensible. 
No other hypothesis has any support from any monuments 
whatever. This stage may have been of wood, proscenium 
and all, and this would account for its disappearance ; or it may 
have had slight stone supports, which might easily have left 
no trace. The height of this old stage at Athens may be 
determined approximately by a comparison with the almost 
contemporary stage-buildings at Eretria, where there is evidence 
to show that the stage must have been not less than nine or ten 
feet from the ground. But this does not mean that still earlier 
the stage was not, as previously contended,‘ a comparatively 
low one, such as would be suitable for the plays of Aeschylus 
and the earlier plays of Aristophanes. Nor is the existence 
of a high stage about 400 B.c. inconsistent with the presence 
of a chorus, as Ddrpfeld thinks.® The decision depends not 
on the presence of a chorus, but on the intimacy of the con- 
nexion between the chorus and the actors. As long as they 
freely commingled together, the stage must have been moderately 
low. But when the chorus ceased to take any active part in 
the play, the raising of the stage would do no harm, and would 
be an advantage, as giving the audience a better view of the 
actors. Now it was precisely towards the end of the fifth 


1 Tafel iii. l.c., p.199. The inscription is C.I. A. 
* Cp. p.87. Dorpfeld’s objectionthat —_i. 499. 
the shape is not that of such seat-steps 5 l.c., p. 136. 


is disposed of by a comparison with * Above, p. r1g, and below, § 13. 
other seat-steps elsewhere ; Puchstein, 5 See note on p. 128, . 
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century that the chorus began to lose its old significance, and 
to assume the functions of mere singers of interludes.! Hence 
there would be nothing surprising if it were proved, and not 
merely rendered likely, as by Puchstein, that at this date 
the stage began to be of a greater height than formerly. 


§10. The Stage-buidldings in Roman Times. 


We have now followed the development of the stage-buildings 
from the old wooden erections of the fifth century to the more 
solid and elaborate structures of the Hellenistic period. All 
that remains is to trace their history during the later ages of 
Roman supremacy. We have shown that at Athens the stage- 
buildings were practically reconstructed after the Roman fashion 
in the time of Nero. The same tendency had already become 
prevalent in other places at a much earlier period. After the 
middle of the first century B.c. most of the new theatres built 
by the Greeks were constructed in the Roman style. The 
majority of the old ones began about the same time to be 
altered and modified under Roman influence. This latter pro- 
cess, however, was never carried out universally. It was con- 
fined mainly to the more outlying parts of the Hellenic world, 
such as Sicily and Asia Minor. In Greece proper it was a 
comparatively rare occurrence. Athens and Argos are the only 
cities on the Greek mainland which are known to have Romanized 
their theatres, Still, looking at the Greek world as a whole, 
it may be said that from the time of the Christian era the great 
majority of Hellenic theatres were adapted to the Roman model. 
It was at this period that the stage-buildings began to be con- 
structed on a more lofty scale, and their front adorned with the 
gorgeous architectural embellishments which we have previously 
described. Some idea of their magnificence may be obtained 
from the existing remains, and especially from those of the 
theatre at Aspendos, which is well preserved. A restoration of 
part of the interior of this theatre (Fig. 10) is here inserted.? 
The back-wall erected at Athens in the time of Nero was of the 
same type, though smaller in size. Facades of this imposing 
character may perhaps be thought too elaborate for the back- 

1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18, ad fin. und Pisidiens (Wien, 1892), vol. i. 


* The illustration is taken from plate 27. 
Lanckoronski, Stéidte Pamphyliens 
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wall of a theatre. When dramas were being performed, and 
they were covered with painted scenery, their architectural 
beauty would be concealed from the eyes of the spectators. 
But ancient theatres were regularly used, not only for dramatic 
performances, but also for various other purposes, both artistic 
and political. On such occasions, when the stage was without 
scenic decoration, the architectural grandeur of the back-wall 
would add greatly to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and 
form a pleasing object to the eye. Probably, too, at many of the 


Fic. 10. 


dramatic exhibitions, when the action was laid before a temple or 
palace, painted scenery was dispensed with, and the architectural 
fagade supplied an appropriate background. 

It will be seen from the illustration that in the theatre of 
Aspendos there were five doors at the back of the stage. There 
was a large door in the centre, and two smaller ones on each 
side. The same arrangement was generally adopted in Graeco- 
Roman theatres. But Pollux and Vitruvius speak of three doors 
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as the regulation number.’ Possibly, therefore, the five doors of 
the later theatres were not all used during the dramatic repre- 
sentations. When the stage was prepared for the performance 
of a play, the two doors on the outside may have been covered 
up with scenery; or temporary side-wings may have been 
erected in front of them. Another noticeable feature in the 
theatre of Aspendos is the roof over the stage. Traces of 
a similar roof are also found at Orange, and justify the con- 
clusion that in most theatres of the Roman type the stage 
was covered over.* Whether the same practice prevailed in 
the Hellenistic theatres there is no evidence to show. But 
the convenience of the arrangement is so obvious, that we can 
hardly doubt that it began to be employed at a comparatively 
early period. 

In a large number of cases the process of Romanizing 
the Greek theatres was not carried out completely. Many 
theatres, whether built or reconstructed on the new model, 
still retained features which were essentially Greek. This was 
the case at Athens. The Greek stage was usually the same 
length as one diameter of the orchestra. The Roman stage 
was twice as long, and extended some distance into the wings 
of the auditorium on each side. There was no open space 
between the auditorium and the side-wings ; the place of the old 
Greek ‘parodoi’ was supplied by vaulted subways. But at 
Athens, when the Neronian alterations were made, the stage 
was not prolonged in the Roman style, but remained of the 
same length as before. The entrances into the orchestra at 
a and g were thus left open (Fig. 3). In many other places, 
especially in Asia Minor, the Romanization was of a still 
more partial kind. In theatres such as those of Termessos, 
Perge, and Sagalassos the general outline of the building was 
hardly affected by the change. The front line of the stage 
was not pushed forward; the orchestra still remained nearly 
a complete circle; open passages were left between the audi- 
torium and the stage-buildings. The only important alteration 
was in the size of the stage, which was lengthened at each end, 
and deepened by throwing the front of the stage-buildings 
farther back. The height of the stage was but slightly 


1 Vitruv. v. 6; Poll. iv. 124. 2 Maller, Bahnenalt., p. 28. 
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diminished. In a Roman theatre it was usually five feet. 
But the stages at Termessos, Sagalassos, and Patara vary 
from eight feet to nine, and were therefore very little lower 
than the ordinary stage of the Vitruvian type.' 

These examples show how trifling in many cases was the 
difference between the Graeco-Roman theatres and those of 
the purely Greek type. They also throw some light on another 
question of considerable interest. In Roman theatres all per- 
formances were confined to the stage; the orchestra was given 
up to spectators of distinguished rank. It may be asked whether 
the Greeks, when they built their theatres in the Roman style, 
adopted the same custom. The answer seems to be that they 
did not. It is most improbable that theatres should have been 
constructed in Asia Minor with the old full-sized orchestra, 
unless this orchestra had been intended as a place for choral 
performances. ‘The fact that in many of these theatres the stage 
was eight or nine feet high proves the same thing. If the 
spectators had been placed immediately in front of it, their view 
would have been very much obstructed. We know, too, that in 
the Athenian theatre, even after the Roman stage had been 
introduced, the marble thrones round the orchestra continued 
to be the chief seats of honour. Hence it is evident that the 
orchestra must have been still a place for the performers, and 
not a place for distinguished spectators. The chief purpose of 
the Greeks, in Romanizing their theatres, was to provide a deep 
and capacious stage for spectacles of the Roman type, such as 
pantomimes and pyrrhic ballets. The old Greek performances 
were given as before in the orchestra. As far as the drama is 
concerned, the orchestra would seldom be required at this 
period, the lyrical part of tragedy and comedy having now 
practically disappeared. But the choral and musical competitions 
still flourished as vigorously as ever, and these were kept to 
their original place, and not transferred to the stage. 


1 See Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphy- 
liens und Pisidiens, vol. i. pp. 51 ff., 


at Sagalassos 9 feet. At Magnesia 
and at Tralles, where in other re- 


and plate 14 (Perge), vol. ii. pp. 92 ff., 
and plates ro-13 (Termessos), pp. 15a 
ff., and plate 26 (Sagalassos); Texier, 
Description de !’Asie Mineure, vol. iii. 
plates 181 and 182 (Patara), plate a15 
(Myra). The stage at Termessos was 
8 feet high, that at Patara 8} feet, that 


spects the theatres were more com- 
pletely Romanized, the height of the 
stages was 7 ft. 6 in. and g ft. ro in. 
respectively (Griech. Theater, p. 156). 
See also Puchstein, Griech. Bahne, 
on all these theatres. 
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§ 11. Exceptional Stage-butldings. 


The stage-buildings which we have hitherto described have 
been those of the normal type. But there are several places 
in which peculiar and exceptional structures were erected, either 
for reasons connected with the nature of the ground, or for 
mere love of variety. Some of these may be worth mentioning. 
The theatre at Pergamon was apparently built about the be- 
ginning of the second century B.c.! But the stage-buildings, 
instead of being made of stone, as was usual at that period, 
consisted of temporary wooden erections, which were put up 
and taken down at each festival. Stone blocks were let into 
the ground, with holes for the reception of the beams by which 
the building was supported. When the performances were 
over, the whole apparatus might be removed in a short time. 
It was only at a later period that permanent stage-buildings 
were constructed. The reason for this curious arrangement, 
according to Déorpfeld, was to leave the way open to a temple 
in the neighbourhood. As the auditorium lay on a terrace, with 
not much room in front of it, permanent stage-buildings would 
have filled up the whole space, and blocked the passage to the 
temple. 

Another remarkable instance of deviation from the ordinary 
practice is supplied by the theatre at Megalopolis.? In this 
theatre (Fig. 11) the place of the stage-buildings was taken 
by a vast council-chamber, called the Thersilion, which faced 
towards the auditorium. Its facade consisted of a vestibule, 
26 feet high, and resting on a flight of five steps. Originally, 
when dramas were to be performed, a temporary wooden stage 
was erected in front of the Thersilion. The foundation-wall 
for a stage of this kind has been discovered, and lies at a 
distance of 24 feet from the columns of the vestibule. It is 
obvious therefore that the vestibule cannot itself have formed 
the background. A stage 24 feet across would have been far 
too deep for a Greek theatre. Temporary scenic decorations 
must have been erected some feet in front of the council- 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 150 ff. Studies, 1892; Puchstein, Griech. 

? See Excavations at Megalopolis, Bahne, pp. 88 ff. The plan is copied 


Supplementary Paper published by the from Griech. Theater, p. 134. 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
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chamber. In later times a stone proscenium of the ordinary 
type was erected on the site of the old wooden one. But 
when this was done, it is probable that the Thersilion had 
fallen into ruins. Otherwise the beauty of its appearance 
would have been altogether marred by the stone structure 
in front of it. 


Fis. 11. 


But the most peculiar of the stage-buildings which have 
hitherto been discovered is that at Delos. A representation of 
the ground-plan (Fig. 12) is inserted on the next page.’ This 


1 From Griech. Theater, p. 144. Corr. Hell. 1896 pp. 256 ff. ; Puch- 
For the description of the theatre, see stein, I.c., pp. 53 ff 
ibid., pp. 144 ff; Chamonard, Bull. 
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building consisted of a single oblong room. In front of it 
was an ordinary proscenium, about ten feet deep, and eight or 
nine feet high, resting on half-columns. The spaces between the 
columns were filled, as usual, with painted boards. The curious 
feature is that this same proscenium was continued in a modified 
form round the rest of the building, so as to serve as a portico. 
On the sides and in the rear it rested on rectangular pillars instead 
ofoncolumns. The spaces between the pillars were considerably 
wider than the spaces between the columns, and were left open, 


Fic. 12. s 


instead of being filled up with boards. Porticoes of this kind 
were often erected close to the stage-buildings, as a shelter from 
the rain; but the position of the one at Delos is altogether 
exceptional. Another remarkable feature in this building is 
the fact that the proscenium was open at each end, and was 
not even enclosed with a wall. When dramas were being 
performed, wooden side-wings must have been put up for the 
occasion. 


1 Side-wings (zapagxhura) are men- proscenium was probably erected in 
tioned not infrequently in the Delian the second century. At that date the 
inscriptions for 274 and 269 B.c. (Bull. permanent side-wings must have been 
Corr. Hell., 1894, p. 162) as forming abolished. 
part of the theatre. But the present 
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§ 12. Wreseler’s Theory of the Greek Stage. 


Ina Greek dramatic performance the relative position occupied 
by actors and chorus was quite unlike anything to be seen in a 
modern theatre. The actors appeared upon a raised platform, 
the chorus performed in the orchestra underneath. When the 
actors were present, and the dialogue was proceeding, the chorus 
stood with their backs towards the audience, and their faces 
towards the stage.’ In the early period the stage was only 
of moderate height, and communication between stage and 
orchestra was therefore a matter of no difficulty. Later on, 
when the chorus began to be excluded from all share in 
the action, the stage was raised several feet, and the actors 
were thus placed some distance above the heads of the chorus. 
But both in the earlier and the later period, and whether the stage 
was a high or a low one, there was always a clearly marked 
distinction between the normal position of actors and chorus 
respectively. This fact places prominently before us the radical 
difference between a Greek chorus and that of a modern opera. 
It shows us that in the groupings of actors and chorus in a 
Greek theatre there could be none of that realistic imitation of 
ordinary life which is sometimes seen upon the modern stage. 
To produce effects of this kind would be impossible, where the 
chorus was standing beneath the actors, and with their backs 
towards the audience. This position of the chorus in the Greek 
theatre, which seems peculiar to our modern notions, was not 
due to any abstract considerations of propriety, but was merely 
the result of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek 
drama was developed. Originally the performance was almost 
entirely lyrical, and the stage and the actors were a mere 
appendage. The chorus, being the principal performers, and 
the most prominent object of attention, occupied the central 
position in the orchestra. The actors were placed on a stage 
behind them, so as to be visible to the spectators. Eventually 
the dialogue between the actors completely overshadowed the 
songs of the chorus, and the lyrical element in the performance 

1 Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed. dv dijpov drearpépero. Ibid. p. 36 
Pp. 29 wal Gre piv mpds rots tmoxprds lover (6 xopds d mapunds) ty TeTpayory 
Rerdyero (5 xopds b xapunds), mpds THy oxhpart, dpopay els Tods broxpirds. Cp. 


oxnviy ddewpa, Sre 32 dweAOdvrow tov ibid. p. at; Dabner, Prolegom. de Co- 
Usoxpitav Tovs dvanaicrous defye:, mpds moed.p.20;Schol. Aristoph. Equit.505. 
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was treated as a kind of interlude. But the chorus still con- 
tinued to occupy that prominent position in the theatre which 
its original importance had assigned to it. 

Since the beginning of the last century various difficulties 
have been raised in connexion with this subject, and various 
theories have been invented for the purpose of removing the 
supposed difficulties. All this speculation appears to have 
had its origin in the same source. Until quite recent years 
it was assumed by every scholar that the stage of the fifth 
century must have been of the same height and structure as 
the later stage described by Vitruvius. But it was felt that 
the dramas of the fifth century could not possibly have been 
written fora theatre in which the actors were raised about twelve 
feet above the level of the chorus. The relationship between 
actors and chorus in these early dramas is far too close to 
allow it to be supposed that they were separated by a barrier of 
this kind. Still, there was the testimony of Vitruvius, who said 
the stage was about twelve feet high, and whose measurements 
were supposed to apply to all theatres, early as well as late. 
The first attempt to meet the difficulty was made by Hermann, 
at the beginning of the century; and his theory was afterwards 
adopted and developed by Wieseler. According to this view 
the chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, -but 
upon a sort of subsidiary platform, erected immediately in 
front of the twelve-foot stage. The height of the platform, they 
said, was so arranged as to bring the chorus into moderate 
proximity to the actors, without concealing them from the view 
of the audience. This platform for the chorus was generally 
accepted by writers upon the Greek drama until about ten 
years ago. Its existence was defended, partly on general 
grounds, partly by an appeal to certain passages in ancient 
authors. To take the ancient authorities first. Hermann 
supposed that the platform was called ‘ orchestra’ in a narrower 
sense. He cited a passage in Suidas, where the orchestra is 
described as coming next to the ‘skene’, and as being a wooden 
erection on which mimes performed. But in this passage 
the context clearly proves that the word ‘orchestra’ is used 
in its later sense as the ‘stage’.! Weiseler endeavoured to 


1G, Hermann, Opusce. vi. 2, pp.152  Etym. Mag., s.v. o«nv); and in a more 
ff. The passage occurs in Suidas and complete form in Schol. Gregor. 
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prove that the platform for the chorus was denoted by the 
word ‘thymele’. Now ‘thymele’, as we have seen, was a 
word which had a great many meanings in connexion with 
the theatre. It denoted, first, the altar of Dionysus; secondly, 
the orchestra; thirdly, the stage.' If the passages are carefully 
examined in which it is asserted that ‘thymele’ denotes a 
platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In 
one or two cases the language used is apparently due to 
a confusion between the different meanings of the term. In 
no case is there a clear and definite description of a platform 
standing halfway up between the orchestra and the stage.’ 
If such a platform had really existed, it seems incredible 
that there should have been no mention of it. As far, then, 
as ancient authorities are concerned, the theory as to the 


existence of a platform for the chorus finds no support. 
On general grounds there are several fatal objections to 


the theory. 


In the first place, if it were correct, we should 


have to believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an 


Nazianz. 355B. The last version runs as 
follows :—pera riv canviv ed6ds wal ra 
wapacknvia % Spxhorpa, alrn 8é torw 
5 rémos 6 éx cavidey Exaw 70 Eaos, td’ 
ov OearplCovary of pipor, efra pera riv dp- 
xhorpay Boyds fv Tov Arovicou, rerpa- 
yovov olxodépunya xevdv tat rod péoou, 8 
Kadetra OupéAn wapa rou Oveyv. pera Tiv 
Oupédny % xovlatpa, Touréor: 7d Kato 
€Sapos Tov Oedrpov. It is clear that 
épxhotpa here means the stage. This 
appears not only from the context, but 
also from the fact that it is said to have 
been the place for the pipo:. Wieseler 
bases upon the above passage his 
peculiar theory that the ‘thymele’ was 
the platform for the chorus, and not an 
altar at all. He relies on the words 
rerpaywvoy olxodupnya xevoy. It is 
true that the passage is obscure. But 
if it proves one thing more than an- 
other, it proves that the ‘thymele’ 
was the altar of Dionysus, and stood in 
the orchestra. 

1 See above, p. 108. 

? In addition to the scholium quoted 
in the preceding note, the following 
passages are cited to prove that dupéAn 


sometimes = the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage :—(1) Anthol. Pal. vii. a1 roAAdais 
dv BupéAnar wal dy caxnvio: TeOnAGs | BAa- 
ods "Axapvirns moods x.7.A. (2) Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 6750 Séfar pavneccay evi oxn- 
vaiot AaBovoay | wayroins dperis tv 
pelpos, era yopotor | wodAaas tv Gupeé- 
Aas. (3) Schol. Aristid. iii, p. 536 
(Dindf.) 6 xopds re elajes tv rH dpyh- 
oTpay (MS. #) ors OupéAn. (4) Poll. iv. 
123 %) 8 dpxnorpa rot xopod, ev F xai % 
OupéAn, eire Bhyua mt otca eire Bapds. 
(5) Isidor. Origg. xviii. 47 ‘et dicti 
thymelici, quod olim in orchestra 
stantes cantabant super pulpitum quod 
thymele vocabatur.’ In the first and 
second passages @upzéAn obviously = 
épxnotpa. In the third passage it = 
épxnorpa or Bupds Arovdcov, according 
as for 7 is read. In the fourth pas- 
sage there is apparently a confusion of 
the two meanings of OupzéAn as ‘a 
stage’ and ‘an altar’. In the fifth 
passage the two meanings of ‘or- 
chestra* and ‘stage’ are confused. 
[Cp. p. 108, n. | 
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orchestra for the chorus to perform in; then built a stage 
twelve feet high; then, finding they had made their stage a great 
deal too lofty, got out of the difficulty by erecting a platform 
each year, to bring the chorus within reach of the actors. 
To suppose that the Greeks acted in this way would be to 
suppose that they were altogether deficient in common sense. 
In the second place, it must not be forgotten that the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia consisted of dithyrambs as 
well as dramas. The dithyrambic chorus consisted of fifty 
members, and stood in a circular position. They must 
therefore have required a very considerable space for their 
performances. The oblong platform in front of the stage 
would not have been large enough to accommodate them, but 
would have been large enough to encroach very extensively 
upon the orchestra, and to drive the dithyrambic choruses into 
one end of it. That such was the case is most improbable. 
In the third place, in the recently excavated Greek theatres 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the 
supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes 
in the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the hyposkenion, 
for the reception of the beams by which the platform was 
supported. But there is no theatre in which any such traces 
are to be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at 
Epidaurus a large circle is marked out with a stone border 
immediately in front of the stage (Fig. 6). It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that this circle was intended for the 
performances of the chorus. For these reasons, combined 
with the silence of ancient writers, there appears to be no 
doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 
must be regarded as a fiction of modern times. 

All the difficulties which this platform was invented to explain 
will disappear, if we assume that the stage of the fifth cen- 
tury was considerably lower than that of later times. It was 
only in the earlier period of the drama that a close communi- 
cation between actors and chorus was required. In the subse- 
quent epoch the existence of a lofty stage presents no difficulty. 
And the assumption of a low stage for the period of Aeschylus 
and his immediate successors is on general grounds the 
most natural one. We are told that originally, when the drama 
was still a lyrical performance, the coryphaeus used to mount 
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upon a small table, in the intervals between the odes, in order 
to converse with the rest of the chorus. Later on, an actor 
was substituted for the coryphaeus. Later still, in the course 
of the fifth century, a second and a third actor were introduced. 
Now it is absurd to suppose that, while the coryphaeus was 
replaced in this tentative way by a gradually increasing number 
of actors, the old table on which he performed should have 
been suddenly converted into a complete Vitruvian stage, 
twelve feet high, and fifty feet long. It is much more natural 
to imagine that the development of the stage was also a slow 
and experimental process, and that in the fifth century its 
size was intermediate between the low table of the sixth 
century and the tall proscenium of later times. The few traces 
of archaeological evidence which we possess concerning the 
early stage are distinctly in favour of this view. It is also 
supported by the well-known description in Horace. Horace, 
in his account of the development of Greek tragedy, tells 
us that Aeschylus ‘erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size’. Horace’s information, as we know, was derived from 
Greek sources. Hence it appears that the ordinary Greek 
tradition favoured the belief that the early stage was a low 
one, and that it contrasted in this respect with the stage of 
later times. 


§ 13. Dédrpfeld’s Theory of the Greek Stage. 


Another theory of a far more revolutionary kind has been 
propounded in recent years by Hodpken’*, and amplified and 
developed by Dérpfeld. Dérpfeld assumes, like Wieseler, 
that the proscenium of the fifth century must have been of 
the same height as that described by Vitruvius. But he 
gets out of the consequent difficulty by supposing that the 
proscenium was intended, not as a stage for the actors, but 
as a background. He denies the existence of a stage in 
purely Greek theatres either of the earlier or of the later 

1 Horace, Ars Poet. 278-80 ‘post uprights. It bears this sense in Caes. 


hunc personae pallaeque repertor’ B. G. iv. 17,3. ‘Tigna bina sesqui- 
honestae | Aeschylus et modicis in- pedalia paulum ab imo praeacuta . 


stravit pulpita tignis | et docuit ma- in flumen defixerat.’ See P, Gardner, 
gnumque loqui nitique cothurno.’ (The J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 257.] 
passage becomes still more significant * Hopken, De Theatro Attico, 


if we translate ‘tignis’ ‘posts’, i.e. Bonn, 1884. 
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period. He believes that in all Greek theatres the actors 
and the chorus performed together in the orchestra. The 
proscenium represented the palace or other building before 
which the action took place. The front-wall of the stage- 
buildings immediately behind the proscenium represented merely 
the sky. This theory has been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy during the last twenty years. As it has been 
accepted by several scholars, it will be necessary to consider 
it in detail. I propose in the present section to explain the 
grounds on which, as it seems to me, it must be regarded as 
untenable ; and to discuss at length the evidence on which 
the belief in the existence of a Greek stage is founded. In 
dealing with this subject it will be convenient to divide the 
period covered by the Greek drama into two parts, and to 
consider first the later part, from about 300 B.c. onwards; 
and then to return to the earlier period, that of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The evidence in the two cases is some- 
what different, and will be more clearly understood if taken 
separately. 


1. THe Later Srace.—First, then, as to the later or 
‘Hellenistic’ period. Recent excavations, as was previously 
pointed out, have now given us a fairly clear idea as to the 
shape and structure of the stage-buildings during this period. 
We now know that from the beginning of the third century 
onwards, or, if Puchstein is right, from a considerably earlier 
date, the stage-buildings in an ordinary Greek theatre, though 
varying in detail, conformed to the same general type. They 
consisted of a long rectangular structure, in front of which was 
a narrow platform, usually about twelve feet high and ten feet 
deep. This platform was called the ‘proskenion’. In the third 
century it appears to have been generally made of wood. But 
in the course of the second and first centuries, or in the fourth 
century, if Puchstein is right, a stone proscenium was substi- 
tuted for the old wooden ones in almost every theatre. What 
then was the purpose of this proscenium, this long platform, 
twelve feet high and ten feet deep, which we find in all Greek 
theatres after the fourth century? For an answer to this 
question we naturally turn to Vitruvius, who wrote a book 
about architecture towards the end of the first century B.c., 

HAIGH L 
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and in the course of it gave a detailed description of Greek 
and Roman theatres. Vitruvius tells us that every Greek 
theatre has a stage, and that this stage is from ten to twelve 
feet high and about ten feet deep. Its narrowness is due to the 
fact that it is only used by the actors in tragedy and comedy ; 
all other performers appear in the orchestra! He adds that 
the Roman stage is much lower and much deeper, and this for 
two reasons. It had to be deeper, because all the performers 
appeared upon it. It had to be lower, because in a Roman 
theatre the spectators sat in the orchestra, and would not 
therefore have been able to see over the top of a twelve-foot 
stage.?, Here then we seem to have a clear and final answer 
to our question. The proscenium which we find in all Greek 
theatres after about 300 B.c., and in some perhaps a century 
earlier, answers exactly to the description of Vitruvius. It must 
therefore have been intended to serve as a stage. 

Dorpfeld, it is well known, refuses to accept this conclusion. 
But his method of dealing with the testimony of Vitruvius has 
changed since he wrote his book on the Greek theatre. He 
then supposed that Vitruvius had been guilty of an error. 
While admitting that he was correct in his measurements of 
the Greek proscenium, he asserted that he had made a mis- 
take as to its purpose; that he had confused the background 
of the Hellenistic theatre with the stage of the Roman.’ 
But this explanation is one which it is impossible to accept. 


It is absurd to suppose that Vitruvius was mistaken. He 


1 Vitruv. v. 7 ‘itaa tribus centris hac 
descriptione ampliorem habent orche- 
stram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 
minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod 
Aoyetoy appellant, ideo quod eo tragici 
et comici actores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orche- 
stram praestant actiones, itaque ex eo 
scaenici et thymelici graece separatim 
nominantur. FEius logei altitudo non 
minus debet esse pedum decem, non 
plus duodecim.’ Whether under ‘ reli- 
qui artifices’ Vitruvius included the 
dramatic chorus is very doubtful. The 
dramatic chorus had almost disappeared 
in his day. Moreover ‘thymelici’ as 
opposed to ‘scaenici’ generally means 
the competitors in musical and literary 
contests, as opposed to the competitors 


in dramatic contests. But the words 
of Vitruvius about the position of the 
actors upon the stage are free from all 
ambiguity. [Cp. Frei, de Certaminibus 
Thymelicis. Dorpfeld’s suggestion 
(Deutsche Littztg. 1901, p. 1816) that 
dramatic actors were called canmaoi 
because they were nearer the oxnyn, 
and musical performers Oupedcxol as 
being in the centre of the orchestra, 
round the @upéAn, forces the words to 
fit his theory, but gives a far less 
natural meaning to the distinction. 
According to this, the members of the 
chorus in the drama also ought to be 
called @upedrcot. } 

3 Ibid. v. 6. 

> Griech, Theater, p. 364. 
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was a professional architect, writing about his own special 
subject, and writing at the very time when many of these 
Greek proscenia were being erected. His remark about 
the Greek stage is not introduced as an obiter dictum, but 
is made the basis of the distinction which he draws between 
Greek and Roman theatres. He had evidently therefore 
thought about the subject. But even if we suppose that he 
could make a mistake of this kind, even if we suppose that 
he had never been in Greece, and never seen a Greek play 
acted there, still it is incredible that such an absurd error 
should have remained uncorrected in his book. The con- 
nexion between Greece and Rome was so intimate, that there 
must have been thousands of people in Rome who had seen 
Greek plays performed in a Greek theatre, and knew how 
it was done. If Vitruvius had made this absurd blunder, 
some one would have been sure to point it out to him, and 
he would have had it corrected. 

Since the publication of his book Dérpfeld has shifted his 
ground on this question.’ He now suggests a new method of 
explaining away the testimony of Vitruvius. He supposes that 
Vitruvius, when speaking of the stage in the Greek theatre, 
was referring, not to the ordinary Greek theatre, but to the 
peculiar type of Graeco-Roman theatre found in various cities 
of Asia Minor, such as Termessos and Sagalassos. These 
theatres, as we have shown, exhibited a sort of transition 
between the Greek and the Roman model. While their 
general design was Greek, their stages were partially lowered 
and deepened, so as to come nearer to the Roman practice.’ 
In theatres of this kind Dérpfeld admits that the actors per- 
formed upon the stage; and he contends that it is to them 
that Vitruvius refers, and not to the regular Greek theatres, 
in which the actors always appeared in the orchestra. But 
in the first place it is difficult to believe that Vitruvius, when 
he speaks of the ‘Greek’ theatre, should mean something 
quite different. Why should he describe as ‘Greek’ a type 
of building which was not found in Greece proper, and which 
was essentially a combination of Greek and Roman attributes ? 
In the second place, the evidence of the existing remains is 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, pp. 577 Athen. Mittheil. 1897, pp. 444 ff. ; 1909, 
p. 386, &c. 2 See above, p. 135. 
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inconsistent with the new hypothesis. Vitruvius says that the 
proscenium in the Greek theatre should be from ten to twelve 
feet high, and in ordinary cases about ten feet deep. Now what 
do we find in the remains of the regular Greek theatres? We 
find that in the great majority of cases the height and depth 
answer exactly to this description. But when we turn to the 
Asia Minor theatres what do we find? The average height is 
from eight to nine feet, the average depth from twelve to eighteen. 
In the face of these measurements it is useless to contend that 
Vitruvius is alluding to the Asia Minor theatres. The type 
which he describes is the ordinary Hellenistic type. 

The two facts already mentioned—first, the fact that Vitruvius 
tells us that every Greek theatre should possess a stage of 
a certain height, and secondly, the fact that all Greek theatres 
after about 300 B.c. are found to possess a stage corresponding 
to his description—these two facts appear sufficient in them- 
selves to decide the whole question. But there is no lack 
of further evidence. Various ancient writers may be cited as 
witnesses. Pollux, in his description of the Greek theatre, 
says that ‘the stage is appropriated to the actors, the orchestra 
to the chorus’.* Later on he says that the actors, when they 
‘enter by the orchestra, ascend the stage by means of steps’.® 


1 (The discussion is continued by 


Bethe, Hermes, 1898, pp. 313 ff., and. 


Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1898, pp. 326 ff. ; 
1903, pp. 424 ff. The latter admits that 
the Hellenistic stage corresponds 
better in depth with Vitruvius’ rule, 
and his further arguments in support 
of his theory are very unconvincing. 
(As regards some of them,see pp.158 ff. ) 
n various other details the Hellenistic 
and Asiatic theatres nearly all deviate 
from the exact figures given by Vitru- 
vius, though the approximations are 
in most cases close. One theatre 
corresponds in one point with the 
figures given, one in another, as one 
would expect: and in most points, 
other than -those above mentioned, 
neither the Hellenistic nor the Asiatic 
type has much advantage over the 
other in respect of precise correspon- 
dence. (See Noack, Philologus, lviii, 
pp.9 ff.) The clearest result of Dorp- 
feld’s controversy with Bethe, and 
later with Puchstein, is that theatres 
of both types varied much more than 


most writers have allowed. Why 
should they not have done so? At 
the same time, Vitruvius’ rules are as 
nearly in accordance with the general 
features of the Hellenistic type as 
general rules can be reasonably ex- 
pected to be. ] 

? Poll. iv. 123 al canvn piv bwoxpta@y 
oy, } 32 dpxhorpa rou xopev. Dorp- 
feld (p. 347, and Ath. Mitth. 1903, 
P. 419) says that oxym) here = ‘the 
stage-buildings’, But the mention 
of the Aoyeioy in the previous line of 
Pollux, and the description of the 
bxooxhyov, almost immediately after- 
wards, as tnd 10 Aocyetoy «eipevoy, 
clearly show that the type of theatre 
described by Pollux was one which 
possessed a stage. If so, this stage 
must have been used by the actors. 

3 Poll. iv. 127 eloedOdvres 52 xara 
tiv dpxnotpay tat riv oxnrviv dva- 
Balvyova: &d KAtpdxov. Here too Dorp- 
feld (p. 347, and Ath. Mitth. 1903, 
p. 406) thinks oxnvf = the house in 
the background, and that the sentence 
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The scholiasts to the extant dramas often speak of the perform- 
ance in a Greek theatre as being partly in the orchestra and 
partly on the stage. The commentator on the Frogs asserts 
that the scene with Charon and the ferry-boat must be ‘either 
upon the logeion, or in the orchestra’. Later on he says that 
Dionysus here appears ‘not on the logeion, but in the or- 
chestra’. The scholiast on the Knights discusses the question 
why the sausage-seller should ‘ascend from the parodos on 
to the logeion’. There are other scholia to the same effect, 
which it would be tedious to quote.’ In these passages from 
the scholiasts and from Pollux the point to notice is the 
following. They do not merely say that there was a stage 
in Greek theatres, but they describe the performance as one 
partly on the stage, and partly in the orchestra. Dérpfeld 
says they are all mistaken; that they lived after the Christian 
era, and were confusing the Greek theatre with the Roman. 
But this would not account for their mistake, if mistake there 
were. In Roman theatres all performances were confined 
to the stage; the orchestra was occupied by senators and 
other distinguished persons. How then can Pollux and the 
scholiasts have got this notion of a performance in which stage 
and orchestra were used at the same time? There was nothing 
in the Roman practice to suggest it. It can only have been 
derived from the Greek theatre. But apart from this, the 
suggestion that Pollux and the scholiasts were misled by their 
recollection of Roman customs is not a fortunate one. It 
implies that their writings were the result of personal observa- 
tion. But no one can read a page of them without perceiving 
that they were merely compilations from Alexandrian sources. 


refers to cases like Aristoph. Nub.1486, AA’ éni ris dpxforpas. Schol. Equit. 


where Strepsiades climbs on to the 
roof. But why should the actors have 
used steps to mount the house only 
when they entered the theatre by the 
orchestra? They would need them 
just as much if they entered by the 
doors in the back-scene. 

1 Schol. Ran. 183 #AAowoba xpi 
Hid oxnviy wai vat ward riy 'Axepovolay 

pony rov réwov éni row dAoyelou f emi 
rips épxjorpas. Ibid. 299 dwopoticr 3¢ 
tives mus dd Tow Acyeiou wepedOaw Kai 
xpupOets SmaOev tov lepéws Toto Adye. 
gaivorra: 8% ob« avast ini Tov Aoyelou 


149 iva, pnaiv, tx ris wapd8ou ent 7d 
Aoyetow dvaBh. 8a rh obv ex rijs 
maposovu ; rovro yap ove dvayxaioy. Ibid. 
506 Adyera: 5 wapdBacis . . . bwerd) 
wapaBalve: 5 xopos Tov téwov, toraa: 
piv ydp xara orotxow of xpds ri 
dpxhorpay (i.e, the stage) dwoBAémzovres: 
Grav 3¢ wapaBwow, tpefiis éordres wat 
mpos Tous Oearas BAéwovres Tov Ad-yoy 
noovrrar, Vit, Aesch. p. 8 (Dindf.) 
Ta yap 8pdpara cupwAnpovaw ol xpeo- 
Burara trav Oemv, xal tori ra dd rijs 
oxynvns wat tis Spxnotpas Oeia wédyra 
apécowa, 
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The scholiasts in many cases mention their authorities, and 
these authorities often go back as far as Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus, and even beyond. They do indeed confuse the 
evidence a good deal, when they try to reconcile different 
statements, or when they misapply statements of earlier 
authorities to particular passages, and explain the passages 
wrongly; but the statements themselves are due to Alexandrian 
tradition, not to their own observations. When they say that 
Greek dramas were performed partly on the stage and partly 
in the orchestra, it is evident that the Alexandrians thought the 
same. The testimony of Pollux and the scholiasts is really 
testimony of the third century B.c. 

Another writer whose words appear to be decisive on this 
question is Horace. His statement about Aeschylus, to the 
effect that he ‘erected a stage on beams (or posts) of moderate 
size’, has already been quoted.' It is true that Horace is 
often inaccurate in his description of the early Greek drama. 
It may be contended, therefore, that his account of the reforms 
of Aeschylus is only of doubtful authority. But one thing is 
certain, that Horace, in describing the development of the 
Greek theatre, would never have mentioned the erection of 
a stage, unless a stage had been a regular part of the Greek 
theatres of his own day. Dorpfeld, in dealing with this passage, 
offers two alternatives. He first suggests that ‘pulpitum ’ means 
the ‘stage-buildings’. But he cites no authority for such a 
meaning, and none is to be found. The word ‘pulpitum’ in 
Latin always means a stage or platform. Then, if the first 
alternative seems unsatisfactory, he suggests that Horace has 
made a slip, and that he was confusing the Greek stage with 
the Roman.* But Horace, as we know, was for a long time 
in Athens, and must have often seen Greek plays performed. 
It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he should have made 
a mistake on such a simple matter as the presence or absence of 
a stage. 

To turn next to the archaeological evidence. Excavations 
have brought to light several facts which bear closely upon 
this subject of the stage. The evidence derived from this 
source appears to be even more fatal to the new theory than 


1 See above, p. 144, and note 1. 2 Griech. Theater, p. 348. 
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the literary testimony. One of the most convincing proofs 
is that afforded by the structure of the stage-buildings at 
Sicyon, Eretria, and Oropus.' We have seen that, according 
to Déorpfeld’s view, the proscenium was the background, 
and the action of the drama took place in front of it, in 
the orchestra. Obviously, if this was so, the most impor- 
tant part of the stage-buildings must have been the rooms 
immediately behind the proscenium, or in other words, 
behind the back-scene. Now what do we find at Sicyon? 
We find that one-third of the space behind the proscenium 
consisted of solid rock. The Sicyonians, in order to save the 
expense of erecting a lofty auditorium, excavated their theatre 
out of the rock to a depth of about twelve feet. But they 
attached so little importance to the rooms behind the pro- 
scenium, that they did not take the trouble to excavate the 
whole of this part. They left one-third of it as it was. It was 
only when they came to the first floor of the stage-building, 
the floor on a level with the top of the proscenium, that they 
provided clear room from end to end of the structure. Their 
conduct, on Dérpfeld’s theory, was very peculiar.* But the 
people of Eretria acted in a still stranger manner. They too 
excavated their theatre out of the rock. But they left the whole 
of the space behind the proscenium unexcavated. Consequently 
at Eretria the ground-floor of the stage-buildings was on a level, 
not with the floor of the orchestra, but with the top of the pro- 
scenium. There could hardly be a more decisive proof that 
at Eretria the actors appeared, not in front of the proscenium, 
but on the top of it. Then there is the case of Oropus. Here 
the stage-buildings were built upon the ground, and the rooms 
behind the proscenium were originally open from end to end. 
But later on the Oropians proceeded to fill up the greater 
part of the space with earth, and left only a narrow passage 
immediately behind the proscenium. Such conduct is irrecon- 


1 Griech. Theater, pp. 103, 113: 16, 
118, 
2 (Noack (Philologus, lviii. p. 6) 
argues that the reason was that at the 
north end, where the 1:ock is not cut 
away, it is much higher, and the cut- 
ting and removal would be very ex- 
pensive. But we know nothing of the 


willingness or unwillingness of the 
Sicyonians to spend money on public 
and religious objects, and the simpler 
theory seems to be that the space was 
not wanted. The same remark applies 
to Noack’s explanation of the case of 
Eretria by considerations of expense. | 
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cilable with the supposition that the proscenium was the 
back-scene.’ 

Another proof is afforded by the height of the proscenium. 
The normal height, as already shown, was about twelve feet. 
But some proscenia, such as those at Athens and the Peiraeeus, 
were as much as thirteen feet. On the other hand others were 
considerably less. That of Oropus, for instance, was only about 
eight feet high; and the columns which supported the entabla- 
ture were only six feet six inches.?, On Dérpfeld’s view these 
proscenia, with their architectural front, represented the palace 
or other building before which the action took place. What then 
are we to think of a palace about fifty feet long, and only eight feet 
in height? The background at Oropus during the performance 
of a tragedy must have been a most peculiar one. We should 
remember that the Greek tragic actor walked upon ‘cothurni’, 
which added about six inches to his stature. He also wore 
a mask with a lofty ‘onkos’, which raised his height by another 
six inches. Consequently the Greek tragic actor, when equipped 
for the stage, can hardly have stood less than about six feet six. 
This being so, if Dérpfeld’s view is correct, it follows that the 
actor who took the part of the king at Oropus must have been 
just about the same height as the columns which supported 
the roof of his own palace. When he made his entrance 
through the central door of the palace, he would have to bend 
his head, in order to avoid knocking it against the cross-beams. 
Surely the theory is a weak one which involves such ridiculous 
consequences. If the Greeks had adopted a background of 
this absurdly diminutive height, without any reason for doing 
so, this fact alone would have been strange enough. But it 
must appear stranger still that, having once adopted it, they 
should proceed to add about twelve inches to the stature of their 
actors, in.order to make the disproportion between the size of 
the actors and the size of the palace still more preposterous.° 

The reason which Dérpfeld gives for the lowness of the 


1 [Noack, I.c., contends that the 
division of the skene and filling of 
half the space with earth is later 
work, and throws no light on the 
scheme of the Hellenistic theatre. 
This is very doubtful; but even if it 
were proved the other cases quoted 


would be sufficient for the argument 
in the text. ] 

4 See above, p. 125. 

8 This point is well brought out by 
Chamonard, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 


Pp. 296. 
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proscenium—the background, as he calls it—is as follows. He 
says that such proscenia were first erected at Athens in the 
fifth century, and were intended to represent an ordinary house 
of that period. But the ordinary Athenian house of the fifth 
century was, he asserts, about twelve feet high.' To this theory 
there are several answers. In the first place, as we have seen, 
some proscenia were only about eight or nine feet in height; 
which is far lower than any ordinary Greek house, either at 
Athens or elsewhere. In the second place there is no clear 
evidence to show that the Athenian house of the fifth century 
was twelve feet high. From the remains lately discovered at 
Delos it appears that in the better class of houses there even the 
first story was more than twelve feet. But granting, for the 
sake of argument, that an Athenian house of the fifth century 
was of the size which Dérpfeld supposes, it is difficult to see 
what this has got to do with the height of the scenic background. 
The Athenian theatre, we should remember, was developed 
originally as a place for tragedy rather than as a place for comedy. 
The background therefore must have been intended to represent, 
in most cases, a palace or atemple. But why should this palace 
or temple have been made the same height as an ordinary 
house? Moreover, the proportions must have appeared extra- 
ordinary. A structure about fifty feet long, and twelve feet high, 
would be altogether unlike any palace or temple. Déorpfeld replies 
to this that it is impossible on the stage to represent buildings 
as large as they really are; that in modern scene-paintings 
the representations of palaces and temples are much reduced 
in size as compared with the originals.* This is quite true. 
But they are reduced to scale, and in a proper proportion. 
A modern scene-painter, in representing St. Paul’s, would no 
doubt have to make his representation much smaller than the 
actual St. Paul’s. But in diminishing the height he would 
diminish the width at the same time. No modern scene-painter 
would produce a temple fifty feet long and twelve feet high ; nor 
can we suppose that the ancients would have put up with a 
similar disproportion. 

Again, there is the question as to the doors in the pro- 
scenium. If it was the background, it ought to have had three 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 381. 2 Chamonard, Il. c., p. 294. 
’ Griech. Theater, p. 38r. 
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doors, the usual number in a Greek back-scene, as Pollux and 
Vitruvius tell us. But in most of the proscenia discovered 
there is only one door. In two of the proscenia, those at 
Megalopolis and Thespiae, there is no door of any kind. 
Even the single door, when it is found, is very narrow for 
the central door of the back-scene.. At Epidaurus it is only 
four feet wide, at Oropus only 3 feet 8 inches, at Delos only 
3 feet 3 inches.!. A door so narrow as this would be altogether 
unsuitable as the central door of the palace, and quite in- 
consistent with the use of the ekkyklema. When we come to 
the Graeco-Roman theatres, where the wall at the back of 
the stage has in many cases been preserved, there we find 
everything corresponding closely with the descriptions of the 
grammarians. There is always the requisite number of doors, 
and the central door is of considerable width. At Termessos 
it is about seven feet.2 As regards the absence of the three 
doors in the proscenium Déorpfeld gives the following explana- 
tion. These Hellenistic proscenia, as we see from the remains, 
consisted of an entablature resting on columns. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with wooden boards. 
Dorpfeld suggests that when doors were required they might 
be provided ad /sbitum by removing the intervening boards.* 
But if three doors were regularly required in the dramatic 
performances, it is most improbable that they should not have 
been provided as a permanent fixture in the proscenium. It 
is most improbable that the Greeks should have put them- 
selves to the trouble of opening out these temporary doors 
at each festival. In any case we can hardly doubt that, if 
the proscenium had been the back-scene, the Greeks would 
always have provided at least one permanent door, and 
would not, as at Megalopolis and Thespiae, have erected 
proscenia in which there was no door of any kind. The 
absence of a door in these two places seems to prove 
conclusively that communication between the orchestra and 


' See above, p. 124. 

? Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens, 
&c., vol. ii. plate ro. 

* Griech. Theater, p. 380. [Also 
Noack, Philologus, lviii. pp. 2 ff.; to 
whom Puchstein, Griech. Baihne, pp. 30 
ff., replies sufficiently. The evidence 


of the vases (see below), where actors 
are shown acting om a stage with 
columns in front, is conclusive against 
his contention that the only proper 
support for a stage is a wall, and that 
therefore the columnsof the proscenium 
can only represent a back-scene. ] 
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the space behind the proscenium was a matter of no 
importance. . 

Another piece of archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
vase-paintings found in the Greek cities of South Italy. Two 
specimens are here inserted. These paintings, which have 
already been briefly referred to, belong to the third century B,c. 
They represent comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. The 
Phlyakes were a sort of farcical comedians, whose performances 
were not unlike those of the oldest Attic comedy. In many 


Fie. 13 


of these paintings they are represented as acting on a stage.* 
The stage, in most cases, is obviously made of wood, and 
varies in character from a rude and simple platform to an 
erection of some solidity. In one or two instances, however, 
it is a tall and elaborate structure, apparently built of stone, 
and adorned with columns in front, just like the proscenia 


1 On the subject of these vase- 
paintings see especially Heydemann, 
Die Phlyakendarstellungen auf be- 
malten Vasen, Jahrb. Kais. Deutsch. 
“Archiol. Inst. 1886, pp. 260 ff. Bethe, 
Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters, pp. 2784. Reisch, inGriech. 
Theater, pp. 311 


2 They are taken from Wieseler’s 
Denkmaler, ix.14 and 15(= Baumeister. 
figs. 1828 and 1830). 

3 Fig. 13. Cp. the specimens in 
Wieseler’s Denkmal. ix. 8; Griech, 
Theater, pp. 315, 322, and gag; Bau- 
meister’s Denkmal., figs. 902, 903, 
1826, 1827, 1829. 
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we have been discussing.’ Often there is a flight of steps 
leading down to the orchestra? In one case the action is 
taking place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. 
One of the actors is represented as actually ascending the 
steps to the stage.* This evidence seems to prove beyond 
a doubt that in the Greek cities of South Italy, during the 
third century sB.c., performances were sometimes given in 
theatres with a tall stage, and that both stage and orchestra 
were employed for the purpose, and were connected by steps. 
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Dorpfeld now admits that this was the case. But he contends 
that the arrangement was an exceptional one, intended only 
for the farces of the Phlyakes. For these performances, he 
allows, wooden stages were erected, and the exhibition took 
place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. But 
the regular dramas—the tragedies, and the comedies —were 
performed solely in the orchestra.‘ All this, however, is the 


1 Fig. 14. Cp. also the specimen in > Baumeister, fig. 903. Griech. 
Griech. Theater, p. 318. Theater, p. 322. 

* Fig. 1g. Cp.also Griech. Theater, * Griech. Theater, p. 327. 
pp. 322-4 ; Baumeister, figs. goa, 903. 
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purest assumption.’ There is not a particle of evidence to 
support it. It is altogether improbable that a different arrange- 
ment should have been adopted in the case of these farces, 
and in the case of the regular drama. Besides this, as we have 
already pointed out, in one or two of the paintings the stage 
on which the Phlyakes are performing is apparently a per- 
manent stone erection, and not a mere temporary platform 
of wood. It seems certain, therefore, that the Greeks of South 
Italy during the third century B.c. provided a stage for their 
actors in all dramatic performances; and, this being so, we 
can hardly doubt that the same was the case in Greece 
generally. 

One or two further objections to the new theory may be 
briefly mentioned. If we look at the plan of the theatre at 
Epidaurus (Figs. 6 and 7), it will be found that the stone 
border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 
feet of the proscenium. If the actors had performed in front of 
the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside the 
stone border, and sometimes outside of it; and the whole 
arrangement strikes one as awkward and unsymmetrical. Again, 
in the theatre at Delos (Fig.12), statues and other votive offerings 
were erected immediately in front of the columns of the pro- 
scenium. The bases on which they rested still remain.* But, 
if the proscenium had been the background, it is difficult to 
suppose that this place would have been chosen for such 
erections. When the proscenium was uncovered by scenery, 
and represented an ancient palace, these votive offerings and 
statues would have been altogether inappropriate as a part of 
the back-scene. When painted decorations were to be set up, 
they would have formed an inconvenient obstacle in the way of 
the mechanical arrangements. And if they were required to 
serve as scenery, why were they only employed at Delos? 
The probability therefore is that they were a mere architectural 
decoration of the stage-front.° 

We have now gone through the principal arguments, literary 
and archaeological, which demonstrate the existence of a stage 


1 [The same must be said of his a taller stage, but are complete and 
later suggestion (Jahrb. Arch. Inst. imply a stage between three and four 
1901, p. 36) that the columns on the feet high. ] 

Phlyakes vases are not really cur- 2 Griech. Theater, p. 147. 
tailed, and do not therefore point to ® Puchstein, Griech. Buhne, p. 24. 
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during the Hellenistic period. It remains to consider the 
reasons which induce Dérpfeld, in spite of this apparently 
overwhelming evidence, to deny the existence of such a stage. 
And in judging this question we must remember the fact already 
mentioned, that the chorus, at this time, had ceased to take an 
active share in the play, and that its functions were hardly more 
important than those of a band of musicians in a modern theatre. 
To turn now to Dérpfeld’s reasons. He says, in the first place, 
that these proscenia of the Vitruvian type would have been too 
narrow for the performance of a play.' But their narrowness 
has often been exaggerated, owing to inaccurate calculations. 
None of them, as it now appears, were less than from nine to 
ten feet in depth.? But a stage about ten feet deep, and from 
fifty to sixty feet long, would be amply sufficient for the per- 
formance of a Greek play, when the chorus was confined to the 
orchestra. The fact has been proved by actual experiment. 
Most English scholars have probably seen the Greek plays 
produced in the open-air theatre at Bradfield. The stage there 
is only ten feet deep and thirty feet long. Yet every one who 
has been present at one of these performances must admit that 
there was plenty of room upon the stage. I am informed that 
on one occasion, in the funeral procession in the Alcestis, as 
many as sixty people were brought upon the stage at the same 
time, and without any inconvenient crowding.’ It is clear then 
that the Vitruvian stage, which was just as deep and twice as 
long as that at Bradfield, would have been large enough to 
accommodate the chorus as well as the actors in an ancient 
Greek drama, and would have been more than large enough for 
the performance of a play in which the chorus was practically 
confined to the orchestra. 

Dérpfeld further objects that these Hellenistic proscenia were 
too high to have served as a stage, since the spectators in the 
front rows would have been too far below the actors to see the 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 361. 

2 The stage at Athens was about 
9 ft. 3in.; at Epidaurus about 10} ft. 
(Griech. Theater, pp. 78, 128). That 
at Delos was about ro ft. (Chamonard, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 306). As 
Lechat (Epidaure, p. 208) points out, 
it is necessary, in calculating the depth, 
not to measure from wall to wall, but 


to take into account the projecting 
cornice. In some c as he also 
remarks, the wallofthe back-scene may 
have been narrower than the wall 
beneath, on which it rested; and this 
would add slightly to the depth of the 
stage. 

> These facts and measurements have 
been kindly supplied to me by Dr. Gray. 
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latter properly.! It is only in the Asiatic theatres, where the front 
seats of the auditorium were raised so as to give a good view of 
the actors, that he will allow that the actors appeared on the high 
stage ; in such cases the height of the seats would make a ten-foot 
stage virtually equivalent to a five-foot one, such as the Romans 
employed. But in the first place, we find that at Mantinea also 
the lowest seats were raised four feet above the orchestra, so that 
this is not a peculiarity of Asiatic theatres.? In the second place, 
if these proscenia were too high for a stage, they would have been 
much too low for a background. Their height varied from eight 
to thirteen feet ; and a stage of thirteen feet would be far less of 
an anomaly than a back-scene of eight feet. Further, it has been 
shown by Maass® that the height of the proscenium varies very 
regularly with the distance of the proscenium from the central 
point of the circle of the auditorium. The nearer this point, 
the lower the stage. The object of this can only have been to 
accommodate the height of the stage to the view of the audience. 
It would be inexplicable unless the actors were on the top of the 
proscenium. It seems also to be proved that in most cases the 
greater part of the actor’s person would easily be visible from 
the greater number of seats,‘ including the lowest or front rows. 
When it was necessary, as it was through the greater part of 
the fifth century, for chorus and actors to communicate more or 
less intimately with one another, the stage was lower, and the view 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 342; Ath. 


Mitth. 1898, pp. 337, 345, &c. 
2 Fougéres, Mantinée et l’Arcadie, 


pp. 165 ff. According to Dorpfeld's 
theory that the proscenium was the 
back-scene, these lowest seats would 
be on a level with the roof of the 
back-scene, which is absurd. His 
argument that in cases where a removal 
of the lower rows or steps of seats is 
certain (as at Assos, Pergamon, and 
Delphi), we may assume that the 
theatre was converted from the sup- 
posed stageless Hellenistic type to the 
Asiatic, is most unconvincing. Why 
were the rows not similarly removed 
at Priene and Magnesia, though the 
high stage was erected there? If he 
can suppose that in these cases seats 
were allowed to remain which were 
bad for dramatic performances, why 
not in other cases ? 

3’ Wochenschr. far Klass. Phil. 1899, 


p. 260. 

* [For controversy on this point, 
cf. A. Maller, Unters. zu den Bah- 
nenalt., pp. 108 ff.; Ddérpfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. 1899, p. 310; Maller, Philo- 
logus, lix. p.330. Maller accepts Maass’ 
conclusions, though he corrects some 
of his figures. Both Maller and Dorp- 
feld calculate how much of the or- 
chestra or of the actor on the stage 
could be seen by the spectators in 
different parts of different theatres. 
But any conclusions drawn from such 
calculations are precarious; we have 
no reason to suppose that there was 
a larger proportion of good seats in 
ancient theatres than in modern; still 
less that the front seats were all 
necessarily better for seeing the actors, 
any more than front seats or other 
seats of honour are in many cases in 
modern theatres. } 
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from some seats therefore less good ; but when the chorus ceased 
to take a share ‘in the dialogue, it became both possible and 
natural to raise the height of the stage and so improve the view. 

Another objection of Dérpfeld’s is that in the existing pro- 
scenia there is no trace of any means of communication between 
the stage and the orchestra.! But we have shown that such 
communication was seldom required at this time, owing to the 
insignificance of the chorus; and that, when it was wanted, it 
was supplied by temporary wooden steps. Dérpfeld replies 
that, if the stage was thirteen feet high, the steps must have 
been so large as to project a long way into the orchestra, and 
produce an unsightly appearance. But this result could have 
been avoided without difficulty. Where the stage was excep- 
tionally lofty, the steps might have been placed in a parallel 
line to it. At Tralles, where there is a proscenium of the 
Graeco-Roman type, and nearly ten feet high, such steps are. 
actually found, lying parallel to the stage, and on each side 
of the door which leads out from the front wall of the stage 
into the orchestra.* A similar arrangement might easily have 
been adopted, when necessary, in the Hellenistic theatres. 

In support of his theory Déorpfeld brings forward an argu- 
ment based on the theatre at Megalopolis (Fig. 11). We have 
already described the peculiar construction of this theatre, in 
which the Thersilion took the place of the ordinary stage- 
buildings. In front of the Thersilion, and twenty-four feet 
distant from it, is the foundation-wall of a wooden proscenium. 
This proscenium, however, appears to have been of later date 
than the original theatre. Déorpfeld supposes that, before its 
erection, the actors performed their parts immediately in front 
of the Thersilion, and on the level of the orchestra. He bases 
his belief on the following grounds. The facade of the Thersi- 
lion rested on a flight of five steps, each about thirteen inches 
high. To one side of the Thersilion was a building, apparently 
called the Skanotheka, and probably used for storing the scenic 
decorations. In this building are the remains of a low wall, 
running in the same straight line as the bottom of the flight of 
steps, and about the same length as the stage must have been. 
Dorpfeld supposes that this wall was used, in the original state 


! Griech. Theater, p. 342. ? Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 410. 
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of the theatre, for working a ‘scaena ductilis’s He supposes 
that, when dramas were to be performed, a wooden scene- 
painting was pushed out along this wall immediately in front of 
the lowest step of the Thersilion, and served as a background. 
The actors in front of it must have been on the floor of the 
orchestra.! But this arrangement appears to be impossible. 
If the back-scene had been placed in the position he sup- 
poses, immediately in front of the steep flight of steps, the 
representation of dramas would have been little short of 
ridiculous. The actor entering from the back-scene would 
have had to come down these steps to reach the threshold of 
the door. At first little more than his legs would have been 
seen, at any rate by the spectators in the upper part of the 
theatre. His whole person would hardly have become visible 
until he reached the lowest step. For a tragic actor to make 
his entrance in this way would have been far from dignified. 
Also, in plays like the Hippolytus and the Alcestis, when a sick 
woman on a couch had to be carried out, it would have been 
extremely awkward to have to carry her down a flight of steps 
as steep as those at Megalopolis. The ekkyklema would, of 
course, have been quite impossible to work. Again, it seems 
certain that the supposed ‘scaena ductilis’ would itself be quite 
unworkable. Is it likely that a huge painted board, more than a 
hundred feet long and more than twenty-five feet high, was pulled 
out in front of the Thersilion to serve as a back-scene? The 
‘scaena ductilis’ (cf. Serv. ad Verg. Georg. iii. 24), which Dorpfeld 
thinks was such as has been described, was not a contrivance of 
this sort, but was a small affair, a variety of the ‘scaena versilis’ 
or periaktos ; it was drawn apart, to disclose a new scene behind, 
and was not drawn across the stage. Moreover, the construction 
of ancient theatres, even of those with side-wings, shows that there 
was no room and no opportunity for the hauling to and fro of huge 
boards such as Dorpfeld imagines. It is true that much remains 
obscure in regard to the theatre at Megalopolis; but this solu- 
tion at least is out of the question.” Although, therefore, the 
Skanotheka at Megalopolis may very likely have been used for 
the storage of scenery, it is clear that this scenery, when used, 
cannot have been put up in the place which Dorpfeld suggests. 

' Griech. Theater, pp. 138, 139. p. 88; and P. Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 

3 See Puchstein, Griech. Bohne, 1899, p- 258. 
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Another argument against the ordinary theory is based by 
Dorpfeld on the remains of the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12). 
We have shown that at Delos the proscenium ‘was continued, 
though in a different form, round the sides and back of the 
stage-buildings.. Déorpfeld argues that it cannot have been 
a stage, as it would be absurd to erect a stage all round the 
stage-buildings.* If this is so, we might reply that it cannot 
have been a background either, since it would be equally absurd 
to construct a background in the same -position. But as a 
matter of fact there is nothing in the arrangement at Delos 
which conflicts in any way with the ordinary opinion about 
the Greek stage. The erection at the sides and the back of the 
stage-buildings, though of the same height as the erection in 
front, was different in structure, and formed an open portico. 
The erection in front was like the usual Hellenistic proscenium, 
and must have been designed for the same purpose. If the 
proscenium in other theatres was intended for a stage, it must 
have been intended for a stage at Delos. 

Dorpfeld has a theory about the origin of the Roman stage, 
which he brings forward as a strong argument in favour of his 
other views. According to Vitruvius the Roman stage was 
‘developed out of the Greek. The difference in size was due to 
the following reasons. The Romans preferred to give up the 
orchestra to the spectators and to transfer all performances to 
the stage. It was necessary, therefore, to deepen the stage, 
in order to find room for the additional performers. It was 
also necessary to lower it, in order to allow the spectators in 
the orchestra to have a clear view. Déorpfeld says that this 
account of the matter is erroneous. According to his theory the 
Roman stage was discovered by accident rather than by design. 
The Romans, when they first began to adapt the Greek theatre 
to their own purposes, found the orchestra too large, and con- 
sequently divided it in two. The half nearest the auditorium 
they dug out to a depth of five feet, and placed spectators there. 
The other half they used for theatrical and other performances, 
just as it had been used by the Greeks. In this way they found 
that they had got what was practically a stage five feet high; 
and for the future, instead of digging out the nearer half of the 


1 See above, p. 138. ? Griech, Theater, p. 146. > Vitruv. v. 6. 
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orchestra, they started on the level, and built a raised stage. 
The Roman stage therefore represents, not the Greek pro- 
scenium, but the further half of the Greek orchestra; and 
this fact proves that it was in the orchestra that the Greek 
actors performed.' This theory is no doubt extremely ingenious. 
But unfortunately it appears to be inconsistent with the facts 
of the case. If it was true, we should expect to find the 
stage in all Roman theatres occupying the site of one half 
of the Greek orchestra, and the back of the Roman stage 
corresponding to the front of the Greek proscenium. Now 
in the normal Roman theatre this is more or less the case. 
The Romans eventually reduced their orchestra to a semicircle, 
and brought their stage forward to the position described by 
Dorpfeld. But the Graeco-Roman theatres of Asia Minor, to 
which we have already referred, fail entirely to correspond to 
his hypothesis. These theatres were among the earliest to be 
built in the Roman fashion, and might therefore be expected, 
more than any others, to exemplify the process of transition 
which he describes. But what do we find? We find that the 
stage, so far from occupying one half.of the orchestra, stands 
in exactly the same position as the old Greek proscenium. 
The orchestra in these theatres still forms nearly a complete 
circle. The stage is deepened by pushing the back-scene more 
into the rear. Further than this, the height of the stage is 
not five feet, as it ought to be, but from eight to nine feet.? 
These examples seem to prove that Vitruvius is more correct 
than Dorpfeld in his view of the matter; and that the Roman 
stage was really a modification of the Greek. When we find 
in these Asia Minor theatres a Roman stage standing in exactly 
the same position as the proscenium in the Greek theatres, and 
differing only in being longer and deeper, and two or three 
feet lower, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the Greek 
proscenium was the prototype of the Roman, and that it was 
intended for the same purpose. 

The proscenium in a Greek theatre was called, among other 
names, the ‘logeion’ or ‘speaking-place’. It is so called by 
Vitruvius, and the word ‘logeion’ occurs in Delian inscriptions 
as early as the third century B.c.° This being so, we are 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 385 ff. ‘2 See above, p. 135. 


3 See above, p. 118. 
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naturally led to ask how this fact is to be reconciled with 
Dorpfeld’s theory. If the proscenium was the background, 
and not the stage, why should it have been called ‘logeion’ or 
the speaking-place? Ddérpfeld gives the following answer. He 
says that in Greek tragedies the gods, when exhibited in a super- 
natural manner, used to make their appearance on the palace 
roof, or, in other words, on the proscenium; and that it was 
therefore called the ‘theologeion’, or for shortness the ‘logeion’.' 
But this statement will not bear examination. The usual device 
for revealing gods in supernatural splendour was the mechane, 
and not the theologeion. Even when the theologeion was 
employed, there is no evidence to show that it was identical 
with the palace roof.? The contrivance for enabling actors to 
stand on the roof of a palace or other building was called the 
‘distegia’, Instances of its employment are rare. In the 
extant dramas there are only eight or nine certain examples.° 
If, therefore, the proscenium really represented the building 
in the background, the top of it cannot have been called the 
‘speaking-place’ because the actors spoke from it. Eight or 
nine instances out of forty-four dramas are insufficient to justify 
us in regarding it as a regular speaking-place. The plain 
statement of Vitruvius, that the ‘pulpitum’ of the actors was in 
Greek called ‘logeion’, Dorpfeld attempts to get round by 
supposing that the place which had been the ‘theologeion ’, or, 
more shortly, ‘logeion’— the speaking-place of gods—retained 
its name by a natural conservatism when employed by actors, 
This is ingenious; but it is surely far more natural to suppose 
that it was called ‘logeion’ all along because it was the regular 
speaking-place for all actors, and not only for occasional gods.‘ 


Ath. 1903, p. 403) that, because in all the 
Roman and Graeco-Roman theatres, 


where the actors stood on the logeion, 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 365. 
Mitth. 1909, p. 395- 


2 On these points see below, pp. 209- 
15. Even if we suppose that the 
theologeion was used in the cases men- 
tioned on p. 213 to exhibit the deus 
ex machina, the text of the plays 
shows that the god appeared above 
the roof, and not upon it. Cp. Ion. 
1549 bwepredrs olxay, Orest. 1631 bv 
al€épos sruxais. 

> See below, p. 186. 

4 (It is also argued (Noack, Philo- 
logus, 1899, 1; Robert, Gott. Gel. 
Anz. 1902, 418 ; Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 


the back-scene which formed their 
background was decorated with 
columns, while the proscenium was 
not so decorated, it follows that when 
the proscenium was so decorated, i. e. 
in the earlier periods, it and not the 
wall above and behind the logeion 
must have been the actors’ background, 
and the actors must have played in 
front of the proscenium, But this is 
no proof at all, unless it is assumed 
that decorations were only employed 
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We have now considered the principal arguments which 
can be brought forward on either side concerning this stage 
question, as far as it relates to the later period. Some minor 
points have been omitted but they would not affect the question 
very much either way. The result appears to show that, at any 
rate as far as the later period is concerned, the evidence in 
favour of a stage altogether outweighs any considerations which 
can be adduced on the other side. 


2. THE EARLIER Stace. We now come to the earlier and 
more important period, the period of the fifth century, when the 
drama was still in reality a choral drama, and the fourth century, 
during which the chorus was rapidly declining in importance, but 
was still commonly employed. 

For the fourth century we have the testimony of Aristotle. 
Aristotle in many places speaks of the songs of the actors as 
Ta dro THS TKHVAS, in Opposition to the songs of the chorus, ra rod 
xopov.' Further he speaks of the actor’s part as being played 
éxi tis oxnvys.? According to the usual interpretation of these 
passages, he means that the actors played their part ‘upon the 
stage’, and sang their songs ‘from the stage’. Déorpfeld, how- 
ever, proposes in these cases to translate the word oxy} as the 
‘background’, and not as the ‘stage’. He supposes Aristotle 
to mean that the actors performed ‘at the background’, and 
sang their songs ‘from the background’. He denies that the 
two expressions imply the existence of a stage.* Now the 
translations which he suggests may be possible, as far as 


who used the vehicle, whatever it may 
have been. If an actor could do so 


to make backgrounds for actors, and 
only disused because not wanted for 


this purpose. This is neither likely in 
itself, nor is it confirmed by anything 
in the evidence. 

Dorpfeld also argues (Ath. Mitth. 
1903, Pp. 396) that the grooves for 
wheels, of which traces are found 
leading out of the door in the back- 
scene on to the logcion at Eretria, 
prove that the logeion was used by 
gods only, as ordinary personages 
in chariots came only thrqigh the 
side entrances into the orchestra. 
But all that can be argued from these 
grooves is that the logeion was used 
for something on wheels, whether 
chariots or theekkyklema, which Dorp- 
feld rejects. There is nothing to show 


when representing a god,he could do so 
when representing a mortal. Cp. Fos- 
sum, Amer. J. Arch. 1898, p. 187; cp. 
P, Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 252. 

' Aristot. Probl. xix. 15 ra per dw 
oxnvijs ov dyriarpopa, ra 8¢ Tov xopov 
dvricrpopa’ 6 piv yap bwoxpris ayo- 
vorhs, 6 8& yopds irrov pepeira. Poet. 
c. 12 Ria 88 rad dwd THs canvas wal 
woppol.,.. xoppos 8% Ophvos xowds yxopou 
wat dnd oxnvijs. 

4 Poet. c. 24 da 7d by per rH rpayydig 
py erdéxecOa: Gua mparrépeva wodAd 
pépn ptpetaOa, ddAAad 70 bat THs oxnvis 
wai trav imoxpraw pépos pdvoy. Cp. 
cc. 13, 17. 

3 Griech. Theater. pp. 284, 346. 
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the Greek is concerned. But it is very difficult to believe 
that they are the right translations in these particular passages 
of Aristotle. Aristotle’s words seem to clearly imply that there 
was some essential and conspicuous difference between the 
position of the actors and that of the chorus.’ But if, as 
Dérpfeld thinks, they all performed together in the orchestra, 
there would be no such distinguishing mark. It is true that 
the actors might, for the most part, be rather nearer to the 
stage-buildings; and the chorus might, for the most part, be 
rather more distant from them. But practically they would 
be standing in the same place; there would be no pronounced 
difference. Aristotle’s words appear to be explicable only on 
the supposition that the actors appeared upon a stage, the 
chorus in the orchestra. 

For the fifth century we have the evidence supplied by the 
use of certain words in Aristophanes. In three places, where 
an actor is approaching the back-scene, he is said to ‘mount 
up’ (dvaBaivew).2 In two other places, where he is leaving the 
back-scene, he is said to ‘go down’ ( xaraBaive).® In all these 
passages there is nothing in the circumstances of the drama to 
suggest that the action was taking place on raised ground. 
The expressions can only refer, as the scholiast says, to the 


stage. 


1 [Flickinger (The Meaning of émi 
THs oxnvyys in Writers of the Fourth 
Century, Chicago, 1902) tries to show 
that émt rijs oxnvijs in Aristotle and 
Demosthenes does not mean ‘on thé 
stage’ in any sense which would imply 
an elevated stage, but simply ‘at the 
performance’, ‘as part of a play’, &c., 
like éwt 6éar pov later. He succeeds in 
interpreting the passages consistently 
with this, and in showing that in later 
writers the words often bore this 
meaning. But the changed application 
of many technical terms, e.g. dexno7pa, 
OuuéAn, &e., in later writers shows 
that no reliance is to be placed on the 
supposed analogy; and the other 
meaning still seems by far the most 
natural in Aristotle. Dérpfeld (Deutsch. 
Littztg. 1901, p. 1817) thinks that the 
absence of the expression dxd 7ijs 
épxhorpas to balance dwd ris oxnvijs is 
very significant as proving that all 


It has been proposed to translate the two words as 
‘come on’ and ‘depart’ respectively.‘ 


But such a usage of 


performers alike were in the orchestra. 
It needs only the most elementary 
logic to dispose of this argument. Cp. 
Maller, Unters. zu den Bithnenalt., for 
the full history of the words c«nrf, &c. } 

3 Equit. 148 8etpo Setp’, & pidrare. | 
dvaBave carrhp rh wider wal voy pavets. 
Acharn, 732 dpBare sorrdy padsar. 
Vesp. 1342 dvdBawe Sevpo ypucopndo- 
Adr@ioy. 

3 Eccles. 1151 ri dfra liar plBes éxor, 
GAA’ obe dyes | racdi AaBaw ; ty Saw de 
xaraBaives, tyw | émacopa: x.7.A. Vesp. 
1514 drdp xataBaréov 7 tw’ abrovs. 
In the last passage xaraBaréoy might 
perhaps mean ‘I must contend with 
them’. ,But it is more probable that 
the meaning here is the same as in the 
other passage. 

* Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, 
pp. 699, joo. Capps, The Stage in 
the Greck Theatre, pp. 67, 68 
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the terms is otherwise unknown in Greek. Moreover, in one 
place—the scene in the Knights—this translation is proved to 
be impossible. Here Demosthenes calls out to the sausage- 
seller, ‘mount up here’ (dvdBawe Setpo). He then shows him the 
people, the markets, and the harbours; and tells him that he 
will be lord of all. But this is not enough. He says, ‘you have 
not seen all yet’, and bids him ‘mount up on to this table 
also’; and then proceeds to show him the islands round about.' 
These words show conclusively that dva8a/vew must mean ‘mount 
up ’ in the previous passage, and likewise determine the meaning 
of this word, and of xaraBaivew, in the parallel passages. 

The extant dramas have been carefully ransacked during the 
last few years,* and it is not likely that many new points will 
now be discovered. Much of the evidence that has been brought 
forward on both sides of the question is really of little value. It 
depends upon a too scrupulous and literal interpretation of the 
text, or upon a forgetfulness of the fact that there is much that 
is conventional in all dramatic performances. For instance, 
when old men are approaching the palace, and complain of the 
steepness of the way, this fact is supposed to be a proof of 
the existence of a stage.’ It is suggested that they enter by the 
orchestra, and that the ascent of which they complain is the 
ascent on tothe stage. But, if this was so, these old men must 
have timed their entrance very exactly, so as to reach the foot 
of the stage just when they came to the verses in which they 
began to grumble about the ascent. And this, combined with 
the obvious inadequacy of the ascent on to the stage to represent 
a really fatiguing road, would make the whole proceeding rather 
ludicrous. It seems more natural to assume that their remarks 
had no reference to the stage, and that the steepness of which 
they complain was left to the imagination of the spectators. 


1 Equit. 169 GAA’ ewavaBn& xaxt schen Dramen, 1893. Hampel, Was 


Orestie fir die 


rovAecr rodi, The significance of this 
line, as regards the present question, 
was first pointed out by Zacher, Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181. Cp. Maller, |. c.. 
pp. 1 ff. 

2 Harzmann, Quaestiones Scenicae, 
1689. White, The Stage in Aristo- 
phanes, 1891. Capps, The Stage in the 
Greek Theatre, 1891. Bodensteiner, 
Scenische Fragen, 1893. Weissmann, 
Die scenische Auffahrung der griechi- 


Jehrt Aeschylos’ 
Theaterfrage? 1899. Engelmann, 
Archidologische Studien zu den Tragi- 
kern, 1900. Krause, Quaestiones Ari- 
stophaneae Scenicae, 1903. 

> Eur. El. 489, lon 727, Herc. Fur. 
11g. In the last passage it is the 
chorus which makes the complaint ; so 
that in this case, if there was any 
visible ascent, it cannot have been the 
ascent on to the stage. 
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Then again, the appearances of ghosts and spectres are cited 


as evidence in favour of a stage. It is said that,they could not © 


be made to appear from underground, unless there was a raised 
platform out of which they ascended. Now there is no doubt 
that in the later theatre ghosts were made to arise from beneath 
the earth. Pollux gives a description of the mechanism by 
which it was done. But there is no certain proof that they 
made their appearance in this way during the fifth century. 
It would be unsafe, therefore, to infer anything from these 
spectral apparitions concerning the structure of the early theatre. 
Again, there are those scenes in which the chorus might be 
expected to enter the palace, but fail to do so. For instance, 
when Medea’s children are being murdered, and call out for 
help, the chorus, after proposing to rush to their assistance, 
eventually remain where they are and sing an ode.’ But it is 
unnecessary, in this and in similar cases, to explain their inaction 
by supposing that there was any difficulty in passing from the 
orchestra to the palace because of the stage which lay between. 
A sufficient reason is to be found in the fact that, if they had 
gone into the palace, the scene of action would have been left 
empty. 

It will be best to disregard all evidence of this inconclusive 
kind, and to confine our attention to those points which really 
throw light upon the question as to the relative position of 
actors and chorus during the fifth century. The following 
facts seem to be established. It is evident that the chorus 
sometimes entered and sometimes departed through the back- 
scene. Instances are not very common; there are only about 
six in the extant dramas.? Still, they undoubtedly occur. It is 
evident, too, that the actors sometimes entered by the orchestra. 
They must have done so when they entered along with the 
chorus, and they probably did so when they entered in chariots 
or wagons.* This gives us about seven instances where the 
actors came in by the orchestra. ‘They may have done so much 
more frequently. This is a point which will be considered later 


. 1 Eur, Med. 1275. Cp. Agam. 1344, player of the chorus) enters from the 

Cyclops 630, Hipp. 780, Hec. 1042, back-scene, and then descends into the 

&c. orchestra. Several other instances are 
* Aesch. Choeph. a2, 1063; Eum. given by Capps, pp. 9, 10; but they 

140. Eur. Troad. 176; Hel. 385, 517. are all very doubtful. 

In Aristoph. Av. 667 Procne (the flute- * See below, pp. 191, 901. 
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on. But these seven cases are the only ones for which there is 
any convincing evidence. On the other hand, it was a common 
thing for actors and chorus to depart together through the 
orchestra. Many plays end in this way, such as the Eumenides 
and the Septem. In Aristophanes it is a favourite form of 
conclusion for actors and chorus to go off through the orchestra 
in a joyful procession. The general result then is this, that it 
was plainly permissible in the fifth century for the chorus to 
enter or leave by the back-scene, and for the actors to enter 
or leave by the orchestra; though the last of these practices 
is the only one of which there are many certain examples. But 
when we pass on from these entrances and exits, and Jook at 
the rest of the play, we find that it is very unusual, during the 
course of the action, for the chorus to come on the stage, or for 
the actors to go into the orchestra. The instances in which, 
apart from entrances and exits, the actors and the chorus can 
be shown to have come into close physical contact with one 
another, are remarkably few. We may mention, as examples, 
the scene in which the chorus tries to prevent Creon from seizing 
Antigone, and the scene where the farmers mount the stage to 
draw the statue of Peace out of the well. Opinions may differ 
as to individual cases, but the total number of instances of this 
kind does not amount, at the outside, to more than about fifteen.? 
The conclusion we may draw from this evidence is as follows. 
There was nothing in the fifth century theatre to prevent the 
actors from moving into the place occupied by the chorus, and 
there was nothing to prevent the chorus moving into the place 
occupied by the actors. . But, except when they were entering 
or leaving the scene of action, they do not appear to have 
done so usually, but to have kept apart from one another. 
What then does all this prove as regards the stage? On 
the one hand, it proves conclusively that the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been as high as the ordinary later or 
Hellenistic stage. If the fifth-century stage had been twelve 
feet above the level of the orchestra, there would have been 
the greatest awkwardness in actors and chorus passing from 
1 See below, p. 191. Rhesus 681; Iph. Aul. 599. Aristoph. 
? The following instances appear to Pax 246 ff. Many other examples 
be certain—Aesch. Suppl. 208, 832; will be found in the treatises already 


Choeph. 22 ff. Soph. Oed, Col. 826 mentioned ; but the evidence for most 
ff. Eur. Suppl.1, 815 ; Hel. 1697 ff.; of them appears to be very slight. 
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one place to the other. But, on the other hand, it does not in 
any way exclude the possibility of there having been a stage 
of some kind or another. If we suppose that the fifth-century 
stage was lower and deeper than that of later times, and that it 
was connected with the orchestra by a long flight of steps, or 
by a sloping ascent, all difficulties about the performance of the 
extant dramas disappear. Actors and chorus could easily pass 
from stage to orchestra, or vice versa. The fact that they so 
seldom came into contact with one another, except when entering 
or leaving the theatre, is a strong confirmation of the view that 
there was a stage of some kind, and that it was reserved in most 
cases for the actors, while the usual place for the chorus was in 
the orchestra. 

The main reason for the employment of a stage must have 
been to make the actors clearly visible to the audience, and 
to prevent the view of them being impeded by the chorus in 
the orchestra. A few feet of elevation would be sufficient to 
produce this result. Ddorpfeld, it is true, denies that any such 
precaution was necessary. He denies that the actors, even 
without a stage, would have been hidden from view by the 
chorus.' But if we look at the plan of a Greek theatre, it 
is clear that if the actors were in the orchestra, and the chorus 
stood in front of them, the chorus must have obstructed the 
view of a great many of the spectators. In fact we have 
ancient testimony to that effect. The tragic chorus stood in 
three rows. We are told that the worst and most ungainly 
choristers (the ‘laurostatae’, as they were called) were placed 
in the middle row, because they were not clearly seen by the 
spectators.? But, however the chorus stood, there could only 
have been one row between these ‘laurostatae’ and the audience. 
If, then, the actors had been in the orchestra, with three rows 
of choristers in front of them, the obstruction to the view would 
obviously have been very much greater. And it is important 
to remember that the spectators who would have suffered most 
by this arrangement would have been the occupants of the 
lowest tiers of seats. Now these seats were reserved as seats 
of honour, and were confined to high officials and distinguished 
citizens. Hence, if Dérpfeld’s theory is correct, the distinction 


’ Griech. Theater, pp. 353 ff. 2 Phot. and Hesych. s.v. Aavpograrat. 
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which the Athenians bestowed upon their leading citizens cannot 
have been one of very much value. The benches which they 
assigned to them must. have been the worst seats for view in the 
whole theatre.’ 

Dérpfeld further objects that, if we suppose a low stage at 
Athens in the fifth century, the history of the Greek stage 
becomes a very fantastic and peculiar affair. We have first 
a stage of five or six feet, then in the next period it rises to 
about twelve feet, then Jater on in the Roman period it suddenly 
drops to five again. His own theory, he says, is much simpler. 
There was no stage at all till the Roman period, and then a 
stage of five feet was erected.? But the figures given by Dérpfeld 
are quite fallacious. ‘There was no sudden rise and fall of the 
kind he describes. We have no means of determining the 
exact height of the stage during the fifth century. But when 
we come to the later period we find that it was not fixed at 
twelve feet, but varied from eight to thirteen. There was no 
settled rule. Architects naturally tried new experiments. 
Different heights were adopted in different places. Prabably 
there was just the same variety and love of experiment in the 
early period. Again, when we come to the Roman period, we 
do not find that the height of the stage was suddenly fixed 
at five feet. In many places it was as much as eight or nine. 
Wherever we look in the history of the Greek theatre, we 
perceive a gradual transition from one type of stage to another ; 
and the reasons for the successive changes are generally to 
be explained by the varying circumstances of the contemporary 
drama. 

The archaeological evidence on the subject of the early stage 
has already been discussed.* Unfortunately it amounts to very 
little. The oldest stage-buildings, being made of wood, have 
disappeared without leaving any trace behind them. However, 
such evidence as can be obtained tends to confirm the testimony 
of the dramas themselves, and to show that the stage of the 
fifth century was lower and deeper than that of subsequent 
times. There is also this point to be taken into consideration. 
The existence of a lofty stage during the Hellenistic period and 

' [Seats of honour are not of course are not likely to be the worst. ]} 


necessarily the best for seeing or 2 Griech. Theater, p. 363. 
hearing (see p. 159, note), but they 3 Sec above, p. 118. 
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perhaps from the fourth century onwards appears to be now 
proved by irresistible testimony. This being so, it is altogether 
improbable on general grounds that there should have been no 
stage at all during the preceding period. To suppose that the 
Greeks began without any stage of any kind, and then after so 
long a time suddenly erected a stage about twelve feet high, is 
a most unlikely hypothesis. But if we imagine that a stage 
existed from the first, and that it was a low one in the fifth 
century, and was then gradually raised in consequence of the 
changed character of the drama, the process becomes much more 
intelligible. The presence of a stage during the later period is 
strong presumptive evidence in favour of an earlier one.’ 

The last few years have been prolific in new theories on 
the subject of the stage. Most of them may be regarded as 
developments or modifications of Dorpfeld’s views. Before 
leaving this subject it may be well to give a brief account of 
the more important of them. Bethe considers that there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the existence of the Hellenistic 
stage. He also agrees that the passages in Aristophanes prove 
the use of a low stage at the time when Aristophanes wrote. 
But for the greater part of the fifth century he denies its 
existence. He considers that the first Greek stage was erected 
in 427 or in 426, and that this date was an important epoch in 
the development of the theatre. He founds his belief on the 
fact that after this date there is no further instance of the use 
of the ekkyklema, while before this date there is no example of 
the use of the mechane, the theologeion, and the drop-scene.? 
But, in the first place, it is by no means clear why the presence 
or absence of these contrivances should involve the existence 
_or non-existence of a stage. In the second place, his dates are 


! (Frei, De certaminibus thymelicis, 
traces back to the second half of the 
fourth century the distinction of 
OvpeAceot and axnvixol dywves, and so 
proves the existence of a stage at that 
time. Engelmann, Archdol. Stud. zu 
den Tragikern, supports Ddrpfeld’s 
view by reference to vase paintings, 
which he thinks were suggested by 
theatrical scenes, and represent actions 
taking place in the orchestra, with the 
columnar xpocxnmoy as background. 
But the background could in most cases 
be equally well the back of the stage; 


and it is not certain that the vases in 
question present dramatic scenes at 
all. Columns, &c., are common on all 
vases to indicate a house or a temple, 
where there is no reference to a stage: 
and in black-figured vases, where all 
such reference is out of the question, 
we find Prometheus and Odysseus tied 
to columns instead of to a rock or a 
mast. See E. A. Gardner, Class. 
Rev. 1go1, p. 432.) 

3 Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
des Theaters, pp. 205 ff. 
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open to question. There is no proof, as we shall see later on, 
that the machinery which he mentions was introduced or 
discontinued at the time specified. Another theory has been 
put forward by Weissmann. He, too, accepts the Hellenistic 
stage, but agrees with Dorpfeld that in the fifth century actors 
and chorus performed on the same level. However, he thinks 
that the passages in which old men complain of the steepness 
of the road prove that there must have been a raised plat- 
form which they had to ascend. As one of these passages— 
that in the Hercules Furens—is spoken by the chorus, he comes 
to the conclusion that there was a large platform for actors 
and chorus combined. This platform extended from the back- 
scene over a considerable part of the orchestra, and on it stood 
the actors and chorus, both on the same level.’ To this it may 
be answered, that the evidence on which he relies is far too 
slight a justification for such a sweeping hypothesis. Also on 
general grounds it is inconceivable that the Greeks, when they 
already possessed an orchestra which was admirably adapted 
for choral performances, should have taken the trouble to erect 
a huge platform on the top of it. Christ agrees in the main 
with Weissmann. He accepts the Hellenistic stage for the 
later period, and also the platform for the chorus in the 
orchestra during the fifth century. But he thinks the passages 
in Aristophanes prove that the actors even then stood higher 
than the chorus. He therefore supposes two stages: one 
immediately before the back-scene, for the actors; and another 
larger and lower one in the orchestra, for the use of the 
chorus.* He thus eventually comes round to the same con- 
clusion as Wieseler, though by a very different process. His 
theory, however, is open to the same objections as that of 
Weissmann. This orchestral platform is utterly improbable in 
itself, and is unsupported by any sufficient evidence. Lastly, 
there is Robert’s hypothesis. Robert denies the existence of 
a stage during the fifth century; but supposes that one was 
erected in the course of the fourth century for the performance 
of new plays, in which there was practically no chorus. Hence- 
forth new plays were acted on the stage, old plays in front of 

1 Scenische Auffthrung, pp. . * Jahrb. fir class, Philologie, 1894, 


37 
Jahrb. far classische Philologie, 1895, pp. 161 ff. 
pp. 673 ff. See above, p. 167. 
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it, in the orchestra,’ But it is impossible to suppose that in 
the same theatre, and at the same festival, the proscenium should 
have served at one time as a stage, and at another time as 
a background. Nor is there anything in the ancient authorities 
to support such a view. 


§ 14. Vartous Detads. 


To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre 
in general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size 
of the building, and the immense numbers of spectators which 
it was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must 
have been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius 
is most emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object 
in view, when choosing a site for a theatre. The situation 
against the side of a hill, and the gentle and symmetrical 
upward slope of the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities 
by which acoustic excellence was ensured. The height of the 
stage-buildings was also of great importance. It was found 
that the best results were obtained by making them exactly 
the same height as the uppermost parts of the auditorium.’ 
That this was the ordinary practice during the Roman period 
is proved by the remains of various theatres, such as those 
of Aspendos and Orange. But whether, at any time during 
the Greek period, stage-buildings were constructed on this 
enormous scale is very doubtful. Another matter on which 
the ancient architects insisted was the wooden flooring of the 
stage, which tended to make the voices of the actors more 
audible. When Alexander the Great wished to have a stage 
built entirely of bronze, it was pointed out to him that this 
material would be fatal from the acoustic point of view. 
Vitruvius mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for 
the purpose of adding resonance to the voices of the actors. 
Hollow vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended 
in niches in various parts of the auditorium. When a sound 
was uttered of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, 
its resonance was increased. He states that this custom, 
though not adopted in Rome, existed in many Greek and 


_' Hermes, 1897, pp. 450 ff. * Plut., Non posse suaviter, &c. 
® Vitruv. v. 1096 B. .. 
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Italian theatres; and that Mummius, after his capture of 
Corinth, brought back several of these vessels from the theatre 
there.’ In the remains of the existing theatres no traces are 
te be found of the niches he describes. It is probable that - 
the whole plan was merely an experiment adopted in a few 
special cases. As far as Athens was concerned, no such extra- 
neous assistance to the voice was necessary. Experiments at 
the present day have shown that the acoustic properties of the 
theatre of Dionysus are excellent; and this must have been 
still more the case when the stage-buildings were standing. 
Probably therefore, in spite of the vast numbers of the audience, 
the persons in the back rows could hear the words spoken in 
the orchestra and upon the stage much more clearly than might 
at first have been supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with 
the theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear 
of the stage-buildings, to serve as a shelter for the people 
in case of a sudden shower of rain, and also for the con- 
venience of the choregi. He adds that at Athens there were 
three buildings close to the theatre, which served admirably 
for this purpose. These were the Odeion, the temple of 
Dionysus, and the Portico of Eumenes.? The Odeion here 
referred to was that built by Pericles, which probably stood 
on the eastern side of the theatre, though its exact site has 
not yet been determined with certainty The temple of 
Dionysus mentioned by Vitruvius is apparently the older of 
the two temples, marked ¢# in the plan, and lying to the 
south-west of the stage-buildings. The Portico of Eumenes 
is supposed to have becn built by Eumenes II, in the beginning 
of the second century, and it is thought that traces of it are 
to be found stretching westwards from the theatre.‘ Immedi- 
ately to the south of the stage-buildings are the foundations 
of a long rectangular erection, belonging to the same date 
as the stage-buildings themselves, and marked s in the plan. 
This erection was no doubt a portico, built in the fourth 
century for the purpose described by Vitruvius. In the theatre 
itself there was no protection for the general mass of the 
people either from the sun or from the rain. The huge canvas 

’ Vitruv. v. 5. 14. I. See Gardner, Ancient Athens ; 


4 Id. v. 9. ; Harrison, Primitive Athens. 
3 Plut. Pericles, 160 A. Pausan. i. * Same references, 
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awnings, suspended upon masts, which the Latin writers refer 
to, were an invention of the Italians, and were only adopted 
in Greek theatres at a very late period. 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with 
the statues of various public persons, some distinguished, others 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues were erected in 
honour of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides." Pausanias 
mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure indi- 
viduals. The base of Menander’s statue, with an inscription 
recording his name and the name of the sculptor, has been 
discovered near the western parodos. Its original site, however, 
is unknown.‘ Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue 
in the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy 
called Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed 
upon the base, regretting that he had not*been born in the 
time of the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete 
with worthy antagonists. The Athenians were so disgusted 
with his conceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to 
be inscribed, and the expression, ‘to praise one’s self like 
Astydamas,’ passed into a proverb. The statue of Astydamas 
originally stood at the inside corner of the auditorium on the 
western side, and there was probably a corresponding statue 
on the eastern side.6 One of the grammarians says that there 
were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades in the theatre, 
each with a captured Persian standing beside him. But his 
statement is probably a fiction, invented to explain the passage 
on which he was commenting, and which he misunderstood.’ 
In later times, it is stated, a statue of Eurycleides the 
conjuror was erected in the theatre.® It is probable that 
during the reign of Hadrian thirteen statues of him were 
placed in the thirteen different blocks of the auditorium. The 
inscriptions on the bases of four of these statues have been 


1 Val. Max. ii. 4.6. C.1.G. 4283. i. p. 263. Christ, however (Sitzungs. 


2 Plut. X. orat. 841 F. bayer. Akad. der Wissen. 1894, p. 3), 
5 Pausan. i. 21. I. thinks the statement about the statues 
* Griech, Theater, p. 71. is true, though the scholiast was mis- 
6 Suidas s.v. cauriy éxatveis. taken in applying it to the passage in 
* See above, p. 87. Aristides. 


7 Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, Dindf. ® Athen., p. 19 E. 
So Wilamowitz. Aristoteles und Athen, 
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found in the existing remains of the theatre. In addition 
to the statues, various votive offerings were erected in the 
two side-entrances. Many of the bases were still in their 
original position when the theatre was first excavated, but 
they have now mostly disappeared. Four of them, however, 
still remain. One of them supported the memorial erected by 
Xenocles in 306, to commemorate his services as Agonothetes. 
The other three belong to the Roman period.? There were 
also various inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical 
affairs A copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, 
conferring certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was 
inscribed on stone and put up in the theatre.* Numerous 
records of dramatic and dithyrambic contests were erected 
either in the theatre or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There were lists of the victors in all the competitions at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. There were lists of all the 
tragedies and com dies ever. produced in the theatre at Athens. 
There were lists of all the poets and’ actors who had competed 
there, with the number of their victories appended to each 
name. An account of these various records has already been 
given at the end of the first chapter. 

Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at different times, in addition 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations 
and contests of dithyrambic choruses. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists, and the competitions between the harp-players, 
were also transferred to the same place from the Odeion, in 
which they had been held previously.‘ Besides this, various 
ceremonies unconnected with art took place in the theatre 
during the festivals of Dionysus. Those which took place at 
the commencement of the City Dionysia have already been 
mentioned. The annual cock-fight in commemoration of the 
Persian invasion was also held in the theatre.° But the most 
- 1 CLLA., iii. 469. outside of the arms, in the throne of the 


2 Griech. Theater, p. 70. For the priest of Dionysus, there are two bas- 
inscription on the Xenoclesmonument __ reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are 


see C.I.A. ii. 1289. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 
3 C.I.A. ii. 551. fight. The significance of the reliefs is 
- * Hesych. s. v. gdetor. ; explained by the fact that the annual 


3 See ch. ii. cock-fight was held in the theatre. © 
¢ Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 28. - On the 
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important of the non-dramatic purposes for which the theatre 
came to be used was that of a meeting-place for the assemblies 
of the people. In the fifth and fourth centuries the regular 
place of assembly was the Pnyx. But already at a very early 
period special assemblies used to be held in the theatre after 
each festival of Dionysus, to discuss matters connected with 
the festival! These semi-religious meetings probably paved 
the way for the later practice of holding ordinary meetings 
there. As early as the year 411, on the occasion of the over- 
throw of the Four Hundred, Thucydides mentions thet an 
assembly of the people was held in the theatre.2 It was in 
the theatre that the meeting was convened which condemned 
Phocion and his friends to death in 317 B.c.°_ In 295 Demetrius, 
after capturing the city, summoned a gathering of the people 
in the theatre.‘ These meetings were all of a special character, 
and were not regular assemblies of the people ; but they served 
as precedents for the use of the theatre for political, as opposed 
to religious and artistic, purposes. Similarly, we are told on 
the authority of Aristotle that the Ephebi received their ‘shields 
and spears from the state at assemblies of the people in the 
theatre After the middle of the third century the theatre 
became the regular meeting-place. The Pnyx henceforward 
was only used for assemblies for the election of magistrates.‘ 
In this later period the theatre was also used for various exhi- 
bitions which seemed unworthy of its character as a temple 
of Dionysus. Sword-swallowers, conjurors, and exhibitors of 
puppet-shows are mentioned among the entertainers who occu- 
pied the stage which had formerly been dignified by Euripides.’ 
But the greatest degradation which the theatre at Athens ever 
suffered was when, under the influence of Roman custom, it 
was given up to gladiatorial combats. This was a pollution 
which called forth indignant protests from writers such as 
Philostratus and Dion Chrysostom. 


1 Dem. Meid. § 9. 

* Thuc. viii. 93, 94. 

3 Plut. Phoc. 757 D. 

* Id. Demetr. 905 A. Maller (Biih. 
nenalt. p. 74) is mistaken in stating, on 
the authority of Diod. xvi. 84, that on 
the news of the capture of Elatea in 
339 the Athenians hastily assembled 
in the theatre. That they met in the 
Pnyx is proved by the passage in Dem. 


de Cor. § 169. Diodorus is merely 
using the language of his own time, 
when the theatre was the regular 
meeting-place. 

6 Harpocrat. s. v. sepiwodos. 

® Poll. viii. 138, 

7 Plut. Lycurg. §r E. Athen. 19 E. 
Alciphron iii. 20. 

* Dion Chrysost. or. xxxi. p. 386 
(Dindf.). Philostrat. vit. Apoll. iv. a2, 
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original character. It was regarded, not as a back-scene, but 
merely as a retiring-place for the actors. The notion of 
covering it over with painted scenery, in such a way as to 
make it represent the supposed scene of action in the play, 
was a development of comparatively late times. The old drama 
had no scenic background. The action was supposed to take 
place in some open region; the decorations were confined 
to such properties as could be put up on the stage ; the wooden 
hoarding in the rear was nothing more than the front of the 
actors’ room. Things were still in this primitive condition 
when Aeschylus wrote his four earlier plays. The progress 
of the art of scenic decoration can be traced very distinctly 
by comparing these plays with his later tragedies. In the first 
four there is no mention of any scenery, no clear definition 
of the exact spot where the action is taking place. The scenic 
appliances are limited to properties erected in front of the 
hoarding. In the Supplices the scene is laid in an open 
district at some distance from the city. In the centre is an 
altar of the gods, at which the suppliants take refuge.’ Other- 
wise there is a total absence of local colouring. In the Persae, 
the next in order of his plays, the action is also laid at 
a distance from the palace. The only object mentioned as 
actually in sight is the tomb of Darius.? In the Septem the 
performers are gathered together within the walls of Thebes 
beside an altar on some rising ground, from which the towers 
of the city are visible.* But there is no clear definition of 
the scene, and no mention of any palace or other building 
from which the actors make their entrance. In the Pro- 
metheus the action takes place in a rocky region of Scythia. 
But in all probability the cliff to which Prometheus is chained 
was merely built up upon the stage. There is nothing in 
the play to suggest an elaborate representation of the view. 
In these four plays the background was still a bare wall with 
doors for the actors. It had no scenic significance. But 
when we come to the Oresteia, the last dramatic production 
of Aeschylus, a great change is noticeable. The scene is 


1 Aesch. Suppl. 189. Atossa made her first entrance on a 
-32 Pers. 659. The palace is often chariot (159, 607), though coming 
referred to (159, 230, §a4, 849, 1038); from the palace, seems to prove that 
but this does not show that it was sup- _it was out of sight. 
posed to be visible. And the fact that 3 Septem 95, 240, 265, 549, 893. 
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now laid in front of a building which is clearly defined and 
frequently referred to. In the first two tragedies it is the 
palace of Agamemnon at Argos; in the third it is the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and later on the temple of Athene at 
Athens.' The contrast between these plays and the earlier 
ones, as regards local colour and allusions to the scene of 
action, is very marked and conspicuous, and denotes a con- 
siderable advance in the art of mounting a play. The old 
actors’ booth had now become a regular scenic background.? 
The bare hoarding was covered with painting, to represent 
a palace, or a temple, or whatever else might be required. 
This conclusion, which may be deduced from the extant dramas 
themselves, is confirmed by the ancient traditions as to the 
introduction of scene-painting. Aristotle says it was invented 
by Sophocles; Vitruvius apparently ascribes it to Aeschylus.° 
Whichever statement be correct, it is clear, from the fact 
of its being attributed to both poets, that it must have been 
introduced at that particular period when both were exhibiting 
upon the stage. It cannot be placed earlier than the first 
appearance of Sophocles in 468, or later than the last appear- 
ance of Aeschylus in 458. Moreover Sophocles, if he really 
invented it, is not likely to have done so immediately on 
his first appearance. The most probable date, therefore, is 
some period not very long before the production of the 
Oresteia, and subsequent to the production of the four early 
plays of Aeschylus. 


1 Agam. 3, Choeph. 22, Eum. 35, 


242. 

3 Reisch (Griech. Theater, pp. 194, 
200) thinks the actors’ booth was 
originally in the side-entrance to the 
orchestra. He thinks the first stage- 
buildings were erected about 465, when 
scenery was introduced; and that these 
buildings were henceforth used for 
actors’ rooms. But it is much simpler 
to suppose that the actors’ booth stood 
fronting the spectators from the first, 
and that it was gradually converted 
into a stage- building. 

3 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 rpeis 52 xa 
oxnvoypaplay Xopoxdjs. Vitruv. vii. 
praef, § 11 primum Agatharchus Athenis 
Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam 
fecit et de ea commentarium reliquit. 


Prof. Jebb (Dict. Antiq. ii. p. 816) 
thinks the two statements may be re- 
conciled by supposing that the words 
‘Aeschylo docente tragoediam’ merely 
fix the date, without implying that 
Aeschylus had anything to do with the 
innovation, (Prof. P. Gardner (J. Hell. 
Stud. 1899, p. 253) points out that, 
according to Vitruvius, Agatharchus, 
like Democritus and Anaxagoras, seems 
to bave studied perspective theoreti- 
cally ; and the story that he was en- 
ticed by Alcibiades into his house, and 
not released till he had painted its 
interior, combined with Vitruvius’ 
notice, suggests that he was precisely 
the kind of painter for a stage ; while 
the date suggested has nothing chrono- 
logically against it. ] 
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By the middle of the fifth century, then, we may regard the 
use of painted scenery as fully established. Taking this date 
as our starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the 
question as to the number and character of the scenes most 
in use upon the Attic stage. Our principal authority will be 
the Greek plays still in existence. ‘Vitruvius divides scenery 
into three classes—tragic, comic, and satyric. According to 
his description, the salient features in a tragic scene were 
columns, pediments, statues, and other signs of regal magnifi- 
cence. In comedy the scene represented a private house, with 
projecting balconies, and windows looking out upon the stage. 
The scenery in the satyric drama consisted of a rustic region, 
with trees, caverns, mountains, and other objects of the same 
kind! The above list is not intended to be an exhaustive 
one. It merely describes in general outline the type of scene 
which was most characteristic of each of the three great 
branches of the drama. At the same time, it is more exhaustive 
than might at first sight be supposed. If the extant Greek 
dramas are examined, it will be found that in the great majority 
of cases the scenery conforms to the general type described 
by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. Twenty-five 
tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been preserved. 
In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five the scene 
is laid in front of a palace or temple.? In all these cases 
the general character of the scenery would be exactly such 
as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would be a 
magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and statues. Of 
the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which the 
scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the background.° 
The other four al] require special scenery. In the Philoctetes 
the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert island. In 
the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, partly in 
a solitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background in the 
Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the sacred 
enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the Electra 
of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its scene laid 


1 Vitruv, v. 6. Iph. Taur., Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 
2 Viz. Soph. O. R., Antig., Electr., 5 Viz. Eur, Hec., Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach.; Eur. Alc., Med., Hipp., Here. Rhesus. 
Fur., Phoen., Hel., Orest., Bacch., Ion, 


wae, 
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before a humble country cottage. On the whole, the evidence 
of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement of 
Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of Greek 
tragic scenery. In the great majority of instances the back- 
ground would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned with 
various architectural embellishments. As to the satyric drama, 
the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this class 
of composition which has been preserved. The scene there 
corresponds exactly to the descriptions of Vitruvius, and con- 
sists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 
the centre. There can be little doubt that in most satyric 
dramas the background was of much the same character. As 
the chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in 
the forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in 
some deserted country district. The scene in the New Comedy 
was almost invariably laid in front of an ordinary private house, 
as is proved by the adaptations of Plautus and Terence. As to 
the Old Comedy, in six out of the eleven comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, the background consists merely of a house, or of houses 
standing side by side.’ In four others the principal part of the 
action takes place before a house. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
the scene consists of a house and a temple standing side by 
side. In the Lysistrata there is a private house, and near it 
the entrance to the Acropolis. In the Acharnians the opening 
scene takes place in the Pnyx; the rest of the action is carried 
on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. 
The scene in the Knights is laid partly before the house of 
Demos, and partly in the Pnyx. The only comedy in which 
the scenery is of an altogether exceptional character is the 
Birds, in which the background consists of a wild country 
region, filled with rocks, and trees, and bushes.. It appears, 
therefore, that even in the Old Comedy there was not much 
variety in the scenery. 

As regards the style of the ancient scene-painting, and the 
degree of perfection to which it was eventually brought, it is 
difficult to speak with any certainty. But in the fifth century, 
at any rate, there can be little doubt that the scenery was of 
the simplest description. Landscape-painting was still in its 


} Viz. the Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 
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infancy, and altogether subordinated to the painting of the human 
figure. When landscapes were introduced into a picture, they 
were suggested rather than worked out in detail. A city was 
represented by a few houses, a forest by a few trees, and so on. 
The paintings for the stage were probably of the same general 
type. The scenes most in use were front views of temples, 
palaces, and dwelling-houses. In such cases a rough indication 
of the different buildings would be considered sufficient. That 
they were depicted with any completeness and realism is far 
from likely, though the newly discovered art of perspective 
was undoubtedly applied to architecture and the painting of 
architectural scenes much earlier than to landscape.’ It is true 
that the personages in the extant dramas often use words which 
seem to imply an elaborate architectural background. They 
speak of columns, triglyphs, cornices, and pediments.* In the 
Jon they even admire in detail the bas-reliefs with which the 
temple front was decorated.‘ But it is not certain that the 
objects mentioned were all of them actually represented upon 
the stage. Many of them may have been left to the imagina- 
tion. As for natural scenery, there was probably very little of 
this in the early theatre. If the action was laid in a country 
region, as in the Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus, and in 
the generality of satyric plays, the necessary effect might be 
produced by a few rocks, and trees, and other similar objects. 
In later times it was customary, when the background repre- 
sented a palace or temple, to insert a landscape on either side.‘ 
Even in the plays of the fifth century there are occasional refe- 
rences to such landscapes. Helen, standing before the palace 
of the Egyptian king, points to the ‘streams of the Nile’ as 
flowing close by. The old man in the Electra, when he reaches 
the palace of the Atreidae, shows Orestes the country round 
about, with Argos and Mycenae in the distance. The Trojan 


1 (This was so not only invase paint- ticularly common in Euripides, who 


ings, but in such elaborate works as 
those of Polygnotus at Delphi: cp. P. 
Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 954.] 

* [See P. Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 
1899, pp. 255 ff.] 

5 Bacch. 590, 1211; Orest. 1569; 
Iph. Taur. 113, 130. 

* Ion 190 ff. [it is noticeable that 
the occurrence of the technical terms 
of architecture and other arts is par- 


Shows special acquaintance with the 
arts and their processes. This may 
perhaps confirm the otherwise uncer- 
tain tradition (Vit. Eur.) that he was 
once a painter : cp. Huddilston, The 
Attitude of the Greek Tragedians to- 
wards Art. ] 

5 Such scenes were depicted on the 
periaktoi, Poll. iv. 126, 191. See be- 


low, p. 197. 
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captives descry, from the Greek encampment, the smoke and 
flames of burning Troy.’ But here again we may doubt whether, 
on the contemporary stage, these places were really visible to 
the spectators. At any rate, if they were delineated at all, it 
was probably in a slight and symbolical fashion. As time went 
on the art of scenic decoration was much improved and elabo- 
rated. In the Hellenistic period it seems to have reached 
a fairly high degree of development. Natural phenomena 
were now depicted with more realism. Seas and rivers, earth 
and sky, are mentioned among the objects delineated. Even 
regions in Hades and Tartarus were represented upon the 
stage.* The progress of landscape-painting in general among 
the later Greeks naturally produced its effect upon the work of 
the scenic artists. But it would be an anachronism to attribute 
efforts of this ambitious kind to the contemporaries of Sophocles 
and Euripides. ' 

The introduction of magnificent decorations appears to be 
always a later development in the history of the drama. On 
the Elizabethan stage the back-scene consisted of a bare wall, 
and anything in the way of spectacular effect was provided by 
the movements and groupings of the actors. To produce an 
impression by scenic means would have been alien to the taste 
of the Athenians of the fifth century. In the dramatic perform- 
ances of that period the conspicuous feature was the chorus in 
the foreground, with its graceful arrangement and picturesque 
dresses. Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, stood the 
actors and mute figures, arranged in line, and dressed in 
brilliant colours. The long scene in the rear was so far deco- 
rated as to form a pleasing background, and show off the 
persons of the actors to advantage. But no attempt was made 
to produce a realistic landscape, or to convey the ideas of 
depth and distance. In its general effect the scene upon 
the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief, with the figures 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 


1 Eur. Hel. 1, Troad. 1256 ; Soph. 
El. 4 ff. 

* Poll. iv. 131 waraBAfpara . . . 
wareBddAcTo tai rds weptderous Spos 
Secavivra } OdAarray 4 worapdy 4 dAXAO 
vt rxnovrow, Anon. de comoed, (xx. 28 


Dabner) woAvredAdor Saxavas carecxeva- 
(evo 1) oxnvy). . . wexoeiApévn wapa- 
weragpac: wai (Odvas Aeveais wai pedai- 
vas ... els rumov Oaddoons raprdpov 
gdou . . . hs xat ovpavod K.7.A, 
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§ 2. Mechanical Arrangements for the Scenery. 


The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, attached 
to the wall at the back of the stage.' As the mechanical 
arrangements for fixing them up have not been described by 
any of the ancient writers, a detailed account of the matter 
is impossible. But some facts can be deduced from the 
testimony of the existing dramas. In every Greek play 
the action was supposed to take place in the open air. The 
scene was generally laid before some building or tent, or in 
a country district with a rock or cavern in the background. 
The upper portion of the painted scene represented merely 
the sky, and was probably the same in all dramas. The lower 
portion delineated the building or landscape which the particular 
play required. It used to be commonly supposed that this 
lower portion projected two or three feet in front of the upper ; 
that the back-scene was not a flat surface from top to bottom, 
but that a narrow ledge or platform ran across from wing 
to wing about half-way up.* The object of this hypothesis was 


to provide room for the ‘distegia’. The distegia was a con- |. | 


trivance which enabled actors to take their stand upon the reef 
of a palace or private house.® Eight or nine instances of 
its use are to be found in the existing Greek plays. Thus 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus opens with the watchman sitting 
upon the roof of the palace at Argos, and waiting for the 
beacon’s signal. In the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone 
and the attendant mount upon the roof to get a view of the 
army encamped outside the city. In the concluding scene of 
the Orestes Hermione, Orestes, and Pylades are seen standing 
upon the roof of the palace. Examples also occur in comedy. 
In the Acharnians the wife of Dicaeopolis views the proces- 
sion from the roof of the house. At the commencement of the 
Wasps Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and later 


! Poll. iv. 191 xaraBAfpara 88 ipac- 2 So Maller, Bahnenalt. pp. 118, 
para i sivaxes joay ~xorr:s ypadds 7TH 3-142. 
xpelqg Trav Spayarow wpoaddpous’ xarte- 3 Poll. iv. 129 4 8% d&oreyia wore péy 
Badrero 82 éwt rds wepidxrous. Ibid. 125 év olny Bacirely &Hpes Swpariov, ofoy 
«Alcvoy .. . wapaweraopaoiy Snrovpevor. me ob ty Saviccas 4 "Avtivyorn BrAéne 
Suid. s. v. spooxhvov 7d xpd rhs oxnvijs == rdw arpardy, wore 5t nat népapyos, dg’ ob 
mapaxéracya, Anon. de comoed. (xx. BddAdr\jovr TE Kepdyg ly 82 xepedig 
28 Dibner) cxnvy sexoutApévn wapa- dwd rhs Sioreyias woproBooxol Tt wat- 
werdopags: wai d0dévas. onrevovowy h ypaka } ywvaa xaraBAdwe:, 
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on his father Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. 
At the end of the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up a ladder to 
the roof of the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. In 
the Lysistrata Myrrhina and Lysistrata are seen upon the 
battlements of the Acropolis. The distegia may also have 
been used in that scene of the Supplices where Evadne appears 
upon the summit of a cliff, and then flings herself down.’ In 
all these cases it used to be imagined that the standing-room 
for the actor was provided in the way described; that the 
lower part of the scene projected two or three feet, and so 
furnished a permanent platform in the background. But 
this theory is improbable on several grounds. We have seen 
that the distegia was only employed in comparatively few 
instances. It seems unlikely, therefore, that an elaborate struc- 
ture of this kind should have been erected merely to meet these 
occasional requirements. Further than this, if the scene had 
been divided in half by a horizontal line, and the lower half 
had protruded several feet, this arrangement, though suitable 
enough when the background was a palace, would have been 
absurdly inappropriate when a country district was to be 
represented. It is also questionable whether the ancient stage 
was wide enough to permit the arrangement. It may have 
been possible in early times; but the Vitruvian stage, which 
was only ten feet across, can hardly have been encroached 
upon to the extent of two or three feet. It is far more 
probable that the back-scene was flat from top to bottom. This 
supposition is more in harmony with the simple style of the 
ancient scenery. As for the distegia, it was provided most 
likely by a projecting balcony or upper story, which might be 
introduced when required, without encroaching upon the 
narrow stage. Such balconies were not uncommon in Greek 
and Roman houses.?. And that they were used in the theatre 
is expressly stated by Vitruvius, who tells us that the houses 
in comedy were of the type called ‘Maeniana’, or houses with 
projecting galleries.» In ordinary cases the distegia would 
resemble a structure of this kind. But where the surroundings 
were exceptional, as in the Lysistrata, it might easily be 


1 Agam. 3, Phoen. 89, Orest. 1567- 883, Eur. Suppl. ggo. 
75, Acharn. 262, Vesp. 68 and 144, * Dict. Antiq. i. pp. 663, 666. 
Nub. 1485-1503, Lysist. 864, 874, and > Vitruv. v. 6. 
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decorated in such a way as to conform to the rest of the 
scenery. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper story, out of which the characters could peer 
upon the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, 
and instances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For 
example, Philocleon, in the Wasps, tries to escape out of an 
upper window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and 
the young girl are seen looking out of one.’ It need hardly 
be remarked that the doors of the building represented by 
the painted scenery would correspond more or less closely 
with the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit 
of easy ingress and egress to the actors. In the same way, 
if the scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance 
to the cavern would be made to correspond with the central 
door in the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in 
which the scenery was finished off at the top nothing can 
be laid down for certain. It is not even known whether 
the stage was covered with a roof or not. But the analogy 
of Roman theatres, and the general convenience of the arrange- 
ment, are in favour of such a covering.* 


§3. The Entrances to the Stage. 


The question as to the number and the character of the 
entrances leading upon the stage is of some importance in 
connexion with the Greek drama. In order to avoid confusion 
in dealing with this subject, it is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between the permanent doors in the walls surrounding 
the stage, and the temporary doors or entrances which were 
left when the scenery had been put up. First, as to the 
permanent doors. We have shown already that the remains 
of the purely Greek theatres are so defective, that it is impos- 
sible, from the evidence which they supply, to come to any 
conclusion as to the number of these doors. But it is evident, 
from the statements of Pollux, that the Hellenistic type of 
theatre, which is the one he describes, must have possessed 


1 Vitruv. v. 6. Vesp. 379, Eccles. 924, 930, 961-3. 
* See above, p. 135 
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at least five such doors. It must have had three doors in the 
wall at the back of the stage, and two doors at the sides, 
one leading from each of the wings. Probably the same plan 
was adopted in the older buildings of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, whether of stone or wood. In later times, when the 
Graeco-Roman theatres were erected, the stage was con- 
siderably lengthened, and in consequence the number of the 
doors in the wall at the back was raised to five. But it has 
been pointed out in the last chapter that in all probability only 
three of these doors were used in the course of the actual 
performances, and that the two outer ones were either covered 
over by the scenery, or concealed by temporary side-wings 
of wood.' 

The next point to be considered is the number of the 
entrances which had to be provided when the scenery was 
erected, and the stage was made ready for a dramatic per- 
formance. Pollux and Vitruvius; in speaking of the scenery 
and: stage decorations, agree in saying that there were three 
doors at the back of the stage,* But this statement is much 
too universal. In the majority of cases, no doubt, there were 
three such doors. When the scene represented a palace, or 
temple, or dwelling-house, three doors appear to have been 
always used. But when the scene was of an_ exceptional 
character, the number of the entrances from the back of the 
stage would vary according to the requirements of the play. 
For instance, in the Philoctetes there would only be a single 
entrance, that from the cavern. In the first part of the Ajax 
the only entrance would be that leading out of the tent; in 
the second part there would be no entrance at all, the back- 
ground consisting merely of a solitary region by the sea-shore, 
In the Cyclops, the only opening at the back of the stage 
was the mouth of Polyphemus’ cave. In such plays as the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andromeda of Euripides, 
the background consisted of rocks and cliffs, and there was 
no entrance from that quarter. It is clear, therefore, that 
the statement that a Greek scene was provided with three doors 
or entrances at the back is not universally true, but only 
applies to the majority of cases. 


1 Sec above, p. 195. 2 Poll. iv. 124, 126; Vitruv. v. 6. 
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Some details concerning the character of the three doors 
may be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius.’ 
When the scene was a palace, the central door was decorated 
with regal grandeur. The side-doors were supposed to lead 
to the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the side-doors 
led to a guest-chamber, the other to a slaves’ prison. In 
comedy, ‘the character and arrangement of the doors would 
vary considerably, according as the scene was laid in front 
of one, or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, 
of which an example is supplied by the Acharnians, there 
would be one door for each of the three houses. Sometimes 
one of the side-doors represented the way into an outhouse, 
or workshop, or stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. In comedy, no doubt, there was 
much greater diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

A curious regulation concerning the usage of these three 
doors is mentioned by Pollux. He says that the central 
door was reserved for the principal character, the door to 
the right for the secondary characters, the door to the Ieft 
for those of least significance. It is plain that this statement 
must be taken with very considerable deductions. In the first 
place, it only applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in 
which the background represented a palace or similar building. 
Even then it cannot have been by any means universal. In 
fact it only applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, in which the principal character is at the same time 
a person of the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely 
that his rule about the doors was observed. It would be in 
harmony with the statuesque and conventional character of 
Greek tragedy. But there are many plays in which it would 
be absurd to suppose that any such regulation was adopted. 
For instance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that 


! Vitruv. v. 6 ‘ipsae autem scaenae 
suas habent rationes explicatas ita uti 
mediae valvae ornatus habeant aulae 
regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia.’ 
Poll. iv. seit trav 88 ray Kxatda riv 

xnvi Oupav 4 won piv Baoldeoy 
oayAauoy 4 4 olkos évdefos way + 
Spwrayovorow Tov Spdyaros,  3t sefid 
rou Sevrepayamarouvros Kxarayayiov" } 
8¢ dporepa rd evreAdorarov Exe apdo- 
wrov f lepdv binpnuapévor, h dorwds tori. 
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‘Ancor pig ra it ipyarriipor + 
Throughout this passage Pollux ‘ts 
guilty of his usual fault of converting 
particular cases into general rules. 
2 See the previous note. 
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the tyrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly, in the Electra, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of 
the palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can 
be no doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, 
has been following his favourite practice, and has made a 
general rule out of a few special instances. 

The openings at the back of the stage always led out of 
some building, tent, cavern, or other dwelling-place. They 
could only therefore be used by persons who were supposed 
to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming from the 
neighbourhood, or from a distance, had to enter the stage 
in a different way. For this purpose doors in the side-wings 
were provided.' The subject of these side-entrances on to 
the stage has been much discussed in recent years.? Many 
scholars have endeavoured to prove that they were a late 
invention, confined to the Hellenistic theatre, and that they 
never existed in the fifth century. They suppose that in the 
old Athenian theatre the only side-entrances were those in 
the orchestra, and that the actors who entered or departed 
otherwise than through the back-scene always used the orchestra 
for this purpose. Now it is no doubt true, as we have already 
shown, that they used it sometimes. There are about twenty 
cases in which actors and chorus leave together in a sort of 
procession, chiefly at the end of a play*; and there are two 
cases in which they enter together.‘ There are also those 
scenes—about five in number—when the actors enter in 


' Poll. iv. 126 wap’ éxarepa 8 raw 
v0 Oupaw row wepi tiv piony dAa 
duo elev dy, pia ixarépoWev, mpds as ai 
weplaxro cupwenipyacw. Vitruv. v. 6 
‘secundum ea loca versurae sunt pro- 
currentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, 
altera a peregre, aditus in scaenam ’. 
Phot. s. v. rapacaima’ ai eigoda ai els 
ri oxn qv. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 321 
vow lorw hwxdnov 7d Aeyor tx -yurat- 
ney elaepyouévan dvobey ... TO Be 
Ao Hpuxdptow tf dydpav xarober twep- 
xopdvew, 

3 See Harzmann, Quaestiones Sceni- 
cae, pp. 43 ff.; Bodensteiner, Sce- 
nische Fragen, pp. 703 ff. ; Capps, The 


Stage in the Greek Theatre, pp. 12 ff. ; 
Weissmann, Scenische Auffihrung, pp. 
25 ff., 76. 

3-Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1018; Pers. 
1076. Eur. Suppl. 1a31; Alc. 741. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1231 ; Vesp. 1535; 
Pax 1357; Ran. 1524. For other in- 
stances see Bodensteiner, p.690. Only 
one of these cases—the funeral proces- 
sion in the Alcestis—occurs in the 
middle of a play. 

* Alcestis 861; Plutus 253. Capps 
(pp. 20 ff.) gives some additional in- 
stances; but for these there is no clear 
evidence. 
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chariots.!. On all these occasions it can hardly be doubted 
that the actors entered and departed through tthe orchestra. 
But the other examples which have been brought forward are 
entirely conjectural, It is said that, when the actors and the 
chorus were supposed to come from the same place, they must 
always have used the same entrance. In the Philoctetes, for 
example, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, and the chorus all come from 
the ship. If, therefore, the sailors entered by the orchestra, 
the two heroes must have done the same. But there is no 
necessity for such an assumption. It would be absurd to 
demand this minute accuracy in the representation of a play. 
Then there are cases where an actor on the stage sees another 
from a distance; but about ten lines intervene before the 
second actor comes near enough to enter into conversation with 
the first.2 It is argued that he must have had a long way to go, 
and must therefore have come round by the parodos. But in 
all these places there is nothing to show that the person 
approaching was seen by the audience as soon as he was 
descried from the stage. He may have received his ‘cue’ 
some time after his advent was announced. It is common 
enough on the modern stage, when the scene is in the open air, 
for an actor’s approach to be announced some time before he 
actually appears. Also, there are several cases in the ancient 
dramas when an actor begins to converse with the people on 
the stage only two: or three lines after he is first seen." These 
passages might be cited to prove that he had only a short way 
to go, and must therefore have come in by the stage. But in 
reality all inferences of this kind are far too subtle to be of any 
value. We can hardly imagine the ancient dramatists counting 
the number of yards to be walked before they settled the number 
of verses to be spoken. Another set of instances are those in 
which a character, after coming into sight, takes a long time to 
reach the point he is aiming at. Euelpides and Peisthetaerus 
stumble about during the delivery of fifty-three lines before they 
reach the hoopoe’s dwelling-place. Dionysus and Xanthias 
converse for thirty-five lines before coming to the house of 
Hercules.‘ They too, it is said, must have entered by the 


4 See below, p. 201. 2 E.g. Trach. 178-80, 731-4; Phil. 
7 E.g. Oed. Tyr. t110-a1; Agam. 539-42. 
498-503; Jon 392-401; Oed. Col. 310- * Av. 1-53, Ran. 1-35. 


24. See Harzmann, pp. 43 ff. 
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orchestra, otherwise they would have reached their destination 
much sooner. But there is no need to suppose, in these and 
similar cases, that the characters were moving straight forward 
all the time. Any actors of ordinary experience would know 
how to arrange their progress in such a way as to come to the 
right place at the right moment. Lastly, there are scenes in 
which an actor, on making his entrance, fails to perceive at 
once another actor on the stage ; or addresses the chorus before 
the actor; or is seen by the chorus before he is seen by the 
actor.’ All this is said to prove that he must have come in by 
the parodos, and that the other actor was at first concealed from 
view by the intervening side-wings. But in the first place the 
ancient stage was so low and narrow that, as soon as an actor 
had fairly entered the orchestra, he could not fail to see the 
persons on the stage just as well as those in the orchestra. 
In the second place these arguments all depend on the same 
fallacy. They assume that in a dramatic performance, when 
an actor comes in, the question as to whom he shall see first, 
and which person he shall address first, is decided, not by 
the convenience of the poet, but by the science of optics. The 
experience of the modern stage is sufficient to prove that this is 
not the case. 

It would be unsafe then to lay any stress on the instances 
just cited. The cases in which there are adequate grounds for 
supposing that the actors entered or departed by the orchestra 
amount to no more than about thirty. The question is whether 
these cases are sufficient to justify a wider inference. Are we to 
assume that, because the actors sometimes used the parodoi, 
they did so always? On the one hand it may be said that in 
the early theatre, with its low stage and easy communication 
between stage and orchestra, there was nothing to stand in the 
way of such a practice. On the other hand there is the fact 
that in the later Greek theatre the actors, when coming from 
a distance, usually entered by the side-wings.* Of course in 
this later theatre, with its twelve-foot stage, there were obvious 
reasons for doing so. Still, the existence of the practice in late 
times is a presumption in favour of its existence previously. 


1 E.g. Bacch. 1916 ff.; Hec. 484 ff.; pp. 716 ff. 
Aj. 1040 ff. See, for other instances, 2 See above, pp. 125, 126, for the 
Harzmann, pp. 45 ff.; Bodensteiner. various devices for such entrances. 
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Moreover, when side-wings had once been introduced, nothing 
could be more natural than to use them as entrances. The 
convenience to the actors would be very great. It is difficult to 
see why they should have been compelled to go all round by 
the parodoi when there was an easier mode of entrance close at 
hand. On the whole, therefore, it seems most probable that 
the side-entrances were generally used by the actors even as 
early as the fifth century, and that the orchestra was only 
employed in special cases, such as processions with the chorus. 

As regards the use of these side-entrances the Athenians 
had a special regulation which was due entirely to local causes. 
The theatre at Athens was situated in such a position that 
the western side looked towards the city and the harbour, the 
eastern side towards the open country. In consequence of this 
fact the side-entrances upon the Athenian stage came to acquire 
a peculiar significance. If a man entered by the western side, 
it was understood that he was coming from the city where the 
scene of the action was laid, or from the immediate neighbour- 
hood; or else that he had arrived from distant parts by sea, 
and was coming from the harbour. The eastern entrance was 
reserved for people who had journeyed from a distance by land. 
The same regulation was applied to the entrances to the 
orchestra. If a chorus came from the city, or the harbour, or 
the suburbs, it used the western parodos; if it came by land 
from a distance, it used the eastern.' It is obvious that at 
Athens, where play-bills were unknown, a conventional arrange- 
ment of this kind would be of great assistance to the audience, 


1 Vitruv. v. 6 ‘secundum ea loca 
versurae sunt procurrentes, quae effi- 
ciunt una a foro, altera a peregre, aditus 
in scaenam ’, Vit. Aristoph, (Dindf. Pro- 
legom. de Comoed. p. 36) 6 swpixds 
xopds ouvéarnxey Uf dydpar xb’. Kal el 
per ds dwd ris wéAews fipxeto tnt 10 
Oéarpoy, kd rijs dporepas dyidos elaye:, 
el 3¢ ds dwd dypod, dd ris Betas. Poll. 
iv. 126 raw pévror wa h pev debra 
dypdbev fh dx Acuévos f be wéAEws dye 
ol 82 dd\Aay bev we(ol dgixvodpern ward 
Thy irépay eloiacyv. In the Life the 
words dwd dypot denote ‘from a dis- 
tance’. In Pollux dypdé@ey apparently 
means ‘from the country in the 
suburbs’; but the word is obscure, and 
possibly corrupt. As applied to the 


stage the words ‘ right’ and ‘left’ were 
always used from the point of view of 
the actors: cp. the account of the 
periaktoi in Poll. iv. 126. But as ap- 
plied to the orchestra they were some- 
times used from the point of view of 
the actors, sometimes from that of the 
audience. Hence the eastern 

might be called the right or the left 
parodos, according to the point of view 
from which it was regarded. This is 
the reason of the apparent discrepancy 
between the statements in the Life and 
in Pollux. The author of the Life is 
looking at the orchestra from the point 
of view of the actors, Pollux from the 
point of view of the audience. 
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and would enable them to follow the action of the piece with 
greater ease and intelligence than they could otherwise have 
done. The custom originated in the topographical situation of 
the Athenian theatre, but was afterwards adopted in all other 
Greek theatres, and became a conventional rule of the Greek 
stage. The entrances to the right of the audience were used by 
persons from the neighbourhood; the entrances to the left 
by persons from a distance. 


§ 4. Changes of Scene. 


A change of scene during the actual progress of a play was 
a practice almost unknown upon the Greek stage during the 
classical period. In the extant tragedies only two instances are 
to be found, one in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other in 
the Ajax of Sophocles, It does not appear that in either case 
very much alteration in the scenery was required. In the 
Eumenides the earlier part of the action takes place in front 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the latter part before the 
temple of Athene at Athens.! All that was here necessary was 
to change the statue in front of the temple. The background 
doubtless remained the same during both portions of the play. 
There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made 
to depict the actual scenery of Delphi or of Athens. Such 
a supposition would be inconsistent with the rude and un- 
developed state of scenic decoration during the Aeschylean 
period, and moreover minute accuracy of that kind was foreign 
to the Athenian taste. In the Ajax the play begins in front of 
the tent of Ajax, but ends in a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
Here again a very slight alteration in the scenery would have 
been sufficient. Probably in the opening scene the tent of Ajax 
was represented in the centre, and there may have been some 
slight suggestion of a coast view on either side. During the 
latter part of the play the tent would be made to disappear, 
leaving only the coast view behind. A change of this kind 


1 At line 566 the scene of action is and the Furies arrive in front of the 
transferred in reality to the Areopagus temple of Athene, they remain con- 
(cf. 685 sdyor 3 “Apeoy révde), But tinuously on the stage till the end of 
this change must have been imagined, __ the trial. 
and not represented. After Orestes 
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might have been easily carried out, without much mechanical 
elaboration. It is to be noticed that in each of the above cases, 
while the scenery was being changed, both orchestra and stage 
were deserted by the performers. In the Eumenides it was 
not until Apollo had retired into the temple, and the Furies had 
set out in pursuit of Orestes, that the change from Delphi to 
Athens took place. Similarly in the Ajax both-Tecmessa and 
the chorus had disappeared in search of Ajax before the scene 
was transferred to the sea-shore. 

The Old Comedy was a creation of the wildest fancy, utterly 
unfettered by any limitations of fact or probability. The scene 
of the action in the plays shifts about from one place to another 
in the most irregular fashion. All considerations of time and 
space are disregarded. But it may be taken for certain that on 
the actual stage no attempt was made to represent these changes 
of scene in a realistic manner, The scenery was no doubt of 
the simplest and most unpretending character, corresponding to 
the economical manner in which comedies were put upon the 
stage. In all the extant plays of Aristophanes a single back- 
ground would have been sufficient. For instance, in the Frogs 
the action takes place partly before the house of Hercules, 
partly in Hades before the house of Pluto. The background 
probably represented the houses standing side by side, or 
a single house may have done duty for that of Hercules and 
that of Pluto in turn. The opening scene of the Acharnians 
takes place in the Pnyx; the rest of the play is carried on 
before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. 
Most likely the three houses stood in a row, the Pnyx being 
sufficiently represented by a few benches upon the stage. The 
fact that the house of Dicaeopolis was supposed to be sometimes 
in the town, and sometimes in the country, would be of very 
little moment in a performance like the Old Comedy, where 
the realities of existence were totally disregarded. In the 
Lysistrata the action is rapidly transferred from the front of a 
house to the front of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
it takes place partly before a house, partly before the temple 
of Demeter. It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to 
suppose any change in the scenery. The house and the Acro- 
polis in the one case, and the house and temple in the other, 
would be depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights 
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the background throughout the play consisted of the house of 
Demos; and the Pnyx, as in the Acharnians, was represented 
by a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is 
concerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and Terence, 
they appear to have been equally infrequent. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 
by the ancient Greek writers are the ‘ periaktoi’.1 These were 
huge triangular prisms, revolving on a socket at the base. 
Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 
surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 
prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner 
as to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it 
in the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 
painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 
every case the painting should coincide exactly with the painting 
in the back-scene.* As the periaktos was turned round, it pre- 
sented a different surface to the spectators, Accordingly it was 
possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a change in 
the character of the scenery at each end of the stage, while the 
scene in the background remained the same as before. The 
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change of district. Niejahr (Comment. 
Scaen. pp. 1 ff., Oehmichen (Bahnen- 
wesen, p. 241), and P. Gardner, J. 
Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 262, think the 
passage } yey defid . .. ddvvarei refers, 
not to the periaktoi, but to the side- 
doors. But (1) the run of the passage 
is against this view, (2) 87Ao0vea could 
hardly be used of a door, (3) Vitruvius 
says the periaktoi were used for intro- 
ducing gods, and thus proves that 
Geovs éxaye: in Pollux also refers to the 
periaktoi. 

3 (P. Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, 
p. 260, disputes the view that the 
periaktoi stood in line with a painted 
background and altered a small part of 
it. He thinks that before the existence 
of a painted background the periaktoi 
stood alone and indicated a change of 
scene in a merely symbolical way. } 
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periaktos to the right of the audience depicted views in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city where the action was 
taking place. The periaktos to the left represented a more 
remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the regula- 
tion already referred to, that the entrances to the right of the 
audience were reserved for people from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while people from a distance came in by the left. 

The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to produce 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to be 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might sometimes occur during the course of 
a single play. But such cases, as we have seen, were extremely 
rare. It must have been chiefly in the intervals between suc- 
cessive plays that the periaktoi were employed. Most Greek 
tragedies and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, ora 
private house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, 
it might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different plays 
by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the periaktoi 
was regulated by a curious conventional custom. If only one 
periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the scenery was, of 
course, confined to one end ofthe stage. This was done when the 
change of scene was supposed to be a slight one, and was merely 
from one part of the same district to another. But when the action 
was transferred to an entirely new district, then both the periaktoi 
were turned round, and the scenery was changed at each end. 
The representation of scenery on the periaktoi was probably of 
the simple and symbolical character which marked Greek stage 
scenery in general ; a rock would stand for a mountainous dis- 
trict, a waved blue line and a dolphin for the sea, a river god 
perhaps, holding a vessel of water, for a river.’ Besides their 
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use in effecting a change of scene, the periaktoi were also 
employed to introduce sea-gods and objects too heavy for 
the mechane. It is not said how this was managed. But it is 
possible that, of the two sides of the periaktos which were out 
of sight of the audience, one contained a small ledge or balcony, 
on which the sea-god took his stand. As the machine rolled 
round, he would come suddenly into view.’ 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
and whether they were used at all during the classical period 
of the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus,’ and it is true that they might have been used in 
producing the change of scene in the Eumenides from the 
temple at Delphi to the temple at Athens. But they could have 
been easily dispensed with. In fact, as far as the extant Greek 
dramas are concerned, there are no occasions on which it is 
necessary to suppose that they were used, and there are no 
passages in which they are referred to.® 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind.‘ But 
it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively late 
times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to suggest 
that such a contrivance was in use during the classical period. 


§5. Stage Properties, $c. 


In addition to the scenery in the background, the stage was 
of course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
required by the particular play. Aeschylus is said to have 


1 The suggestion is due to Navarre, 
Dionysos, p. 137. [Cf. Holwerda, Ath. 
Mitth. 1898, p. 386.] Possibly Plutarch 
may be referring to this contrivance 
when he says (de Esu Carn. 996 B) 
pnxarviy alped somnricds dip oxnvis 
weppepoperns. 

ramer, Anecd., Par. i. 19. 

> (P. Gardner, 1. c. p. 260, thinks 

that so simple, conventional, and yet 


effective an arrangement is quite in the 
manner of the fifth century, and be- 
longs to the same class as the ekky- 
klema and the mask, which were cer- 
tainly Aeschylean 
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quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
erat... ductilis tum cum tractis tabu- 
latis huc atque illuc species picturae 
nudabatur interior’. 
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been the first to adorn the stage in this manner.’ If the 
scene was a palace or temple, statues of the gods were 
generally placed in front of it, and are frequently referred 
to in the course of the drama. For instance, there was the 
statue of Athene in front of her temple in the Eumenides, 
and the statues of the tutelary deities before the palace of 
the Atreidae in the Electra of Sophocles. In the Hippolytus 
there were two statues in front of the palace of Theseus, one 
of Artemis the huntress, and the other of Cypris, the goddess 
of love. When Hippolytus returns from the hunt, he offers 
a garland of flowers to the statue of Artemis, but refuses to 
pay any homage to the statue of Cypris, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his attendant. Again, in the country region depicted 
in the Oedipus Coloneus the statue of the hero Colonus stood 
in a conspicuous position.?, Other examples of the practice 
of decorating the stage with statues are often to be met 
with both in tragedy and in comedy. Altars, again, were very 
common objects upon the Greek stage. In the Supplices of 
Aeschylus the fugitive maidens take refuge round an altar. 
The Oedipus Tyrannus opens with the spectacle of a group 
of Thebans kneeling in supplication before the altar of Apollo.® 
Another constant feature in the stage decoration was the stone 
obelisk in honour of Apollo of the Highways. It was an 
ordinary practice among the Greeks to place such obelisks 
in front of their houses. Their presence upon the stage is 
often referred to by the dramatic poets.‘ Various other objects 
were occasionally required by particular plays. There was the 
tomb of Darius in the Persae, and the tomb of Agamemnon 
in the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
needed for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Acharnians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux ; 
and the presence of other similar decorations and erections can 
be inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies.° 
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} Vit. Aesch. p. 6 Dindf. xat ry 3 Aesch. Suppl. 188-200; Soph. Oed. 
byw TeV Ocapdvow xaréxAnge TH Aap- 
apornti, ypapais xal unyavais, Bopois re 
wal tapas, odrAmy{w, Burs, "Epviot 
K.T.A. 

3 Aesch. Eum. 242; Soph. Electr. 
1373, Oed. Col. 59; Eur. Hipp. 70-106. 


Tyr. 1-3, 142. 

‘ Poll. iv. 123; Aesch. Agam. 1080 
ff. ; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 631; Arist. 
Vesp. 875. 

5 Aesch. Pers.684, Choeph. 4; Soph. 
Oed. Col. 19; Poll. iv. 127. 
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There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
in the theatre. We have already referred to’ the instances in 
tragedy where persons from a distance arrive in chariots drawn 
by horses or mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre made 
it peculiarly suitable for displays of this character. In the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Cassandra approach 
the palace in a chariot ; Agamemnon remains seated there for 
a considerable time, while he converses with Clytaemnestra ; 
he then dismounts and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra 
still in the chariot. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytae- 
mnestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 
her to dismount.'' Animals for riding were also occasionally 
introduced. In the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon 
which Oceanus makes his entrance; and in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey.? 


§6. The Ekkyklema. 


Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 
with the Greek stage. The most peculiar of these, and the one 
most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, is the 
ekkyklema.? We have seen that in a Greek theatre the action 


1 Aesch. Agam. 782 ff. Eur. El.988 = «Aqua, elaxixhnpa dvopacerat, wai xph 


ff. Other instances occur in Pers. 159 
(cp. 607), Troad. 569, Iph. Aul. 600. 
But there is no reason to infer from 
Aesch. Suppl. 181 and Pers. 1000 that 
chariots were actually introduced in 
these two places. 

2 Prom. 286, 395; Ran. 27. As for 
the horse on which Ismene is riding 
(Oed. Col. 312), or the captured horses 
of Rhesus (Rhes. 671), or the flocks of 
Polyphemus (Cycl. 82), it is most im- 
probable that these were brought into 
the theatre. 

* The ekkyklema is described in the 
following passages :—Poll. iv. 128 «ai 
7d py dewdednpa int EvAav tfmrdr 
Bégpor, @ twixestas Opdvos’ delevvc: 3é 7a 

iwd cunriy by. rais olxias dxéppyta spa- 
x9évra, wai Td phua tov Epyou xadcita 
txavxreiv. ip’ ob 5¢ elodyera: 70 bxxv- 


TouTo voeioba: Kad’ txacrny Ovpay, olove: 
xad’ éxdotny olxiay. (The Opéyos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from 
some particular instance of the use of 
the ekkyklema. The epithet ifnAdcy 
is not strictly correct: cf. p. 232.) 
Eustath. Il. 976. 15 ro byxvwAnpa, 5 
wai é-yxixrnOpor Adyerai, Bnxaynpa hy 
ixdr poxov, ip’ ob USeixnvuro rd ty 
Th oxevn 9 oxnvyp. Schol. Aesch. 
Choeph. 973 dvoiyera: 4 oxnvi) xai 
éwt exxvadAhparos dpara: ra owpara. 
Schol. Arist. Thesm. 96 éwi éxxvicry- 
paros yap ¢aivera:r. Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 408 tx«veAnua 382 Adyerar pn- 
xdynpa fvAvoy Tpoxods ~xor, Suep rep 
orpepdpevoy ra Soxotvra ivbov ws ey ol xi 

sparreaOa Kal rois tw edelxvve, Aé-yoo 

trois Oearois. Schol. Aesch. Eum. 64 
wal 8evrépa 8% +yiyvera: pavracia’ orpa- 
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always took place in the open air, before some temple or 
dwelling-place. It was impossible to transfer the scene to the 
inside of the building because of the continual presence of 
the chorus in the orchestra. Still, it might sometimes happen 
that a powerful dramatic effect could be produced, if a deed 
accomplished indoors was exposed to view. The most natural 
way of doing this would have been to draw aside the back- 
scene, and reveal a portion of the interior. But in the Greek 
theatre, owing to the narrowness of the stage-buildings, such 
a device was hardly practicable. Even if the stage-buildings 
had been made deeper, there were obvious objections in the 
way. The relative position of the auditorium and the stage 
was such that, if a room had been opened out behind the 
back-scene, a large part of the audience would not have been 
able to see into it. In any case, the back part of the room would 
have been almost in the dark. Further than this, the whole 
arrangement was far too elaborate for the simple notions of 
the ancient stage-managers. For these reasons a more primi- 
tive device was adopted. Scenes inside the house or palace 
were revealed by means of the ekkyklema. This was a small 
wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, which was kept inside 
the stage-buildings. When it was required to be used, one 
of the doors in the background was thrown open, and it was 
pushed forward on to the stage. Upon it was arranged a group 
of figures, representing in a sort of tableau the deed or occur- 
rence which had just taken place inside the building. It was 
mostly used in cases where a murder had been committed. 
The ekkyklema was rolled out upon the stage, and on it were 
seen the corpses of the murdered persons, the murderers 
standing beside them with the bloody weapons in their hands. 
It might be rolled through any of the three doors at the back 
of the stage. The contrivance was of course a purely con- 
ventional one, due to the necessities of the Greek theatre. 


oévra yap pnxavnyara Evinika woe? Ta 
ward, 7d payreioy ws éxe. Schol. Arist. 
Nub. 184 dpg 82 ds grAoadpous xopavras, 
orpapévros rou éyxveAnparos. Schol. 
Clem. Alex. iv. 97 oxevés re txdrpoxoy 
datos THis oxnvins, ob orpepopdvou e8dxet 
70 gw Tois Ew pavepa yivecOar. Reisch 
(Griech. Theater, p. 236) thinks the 
last four passages, in which the word 


orpépeyv is used, refer to a different 
kind of machine, by which the back- 
scene was rolled apart, and disclosed 
the interior. But this is to lay too 
much stress on the exact words of the 
grammarians. They are all obviously 
referring to the same device. See 
below, p. 206. 
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All pretence of realism and illusion was abandoned. But 
this was a point on which the Greeks did not lay very much 
stress. In such matters custom is everything. To a modern 
spectator, used to elaborate stage effects, the device would 
appear intolerable. But the Greeks, living at a time when 
stage decoration was in its infancy, were less exacting in 
their demands. And when they had once accepted the ekky- 
klema as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting interiors 
their plastic genius would enable them to use it to the best 
advantage. The sudden spectacle of the murderer standing 
beside his victim’s body, with the instrument of death in 
his hands, might easily be formed into a most impressive 
tableau. 

The ekkyklema was probably invented towards the middle of 
the fifth century, about the time when the actor’s booth was 
first converted into a regular back-scene. It is used twice in 
the Oresteia. In the Agamemnon, after the murder has been 
committed, the platform rolls out, and reveals the person of 
Clytaemnestra, standing over the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In the Choephori there is a parallel scene. 
Orestes is brought into view standing beside the bodies of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net in which his 
father had been entangled and slaughtered many years ago. He 
is seized with frenzy, descends from the ekkyklema, and hastens 
away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
withdrawn into the palace.’ During the rest of the century 
there are many instances of the use of the ekkyklema in 
tragedy. In the Ajax the interior of the tent is exposed to view 
by this contrivance ; and at the end of the Antigone the body 
of Eurydice is exhibited, lying beside the altar at which she has 
stabbed herself. In the Hippolytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, 
her dead body is displayed upon the ekkyklema, and Theseus 
takes from it the letter in which she makes her charge against 
Hippolytus. In the Electra of Sophocles the door is thrown 
open at the command of Aegisthus, and the platform rolls out 
and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing beside the corpse of 
Clytaemnestra, which is covered with a cloth. Aegisthus him- 
self removes the cloth, and then Orestes and Pylades descend 


1 Agam. 1379, 1404, 1440. Choeph. 973, 981. 
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to the stage, and the platform is drawn back again. In the 
Hecuba the sons of Polymestor, who have been slaughtered 
inside the tent, are made visible to the spectators by means of 
the ekkyklema. In the Hercules Furens Hercules is exhibited 
lying prostrate between the bodies of his wife and children, with 
his face covered up, and his limbs chained to the broken column 
which he had thrown down in his frenzy. Amphitryon then 
comes out of the palace, and loosens his chains. Later on 
Theseus arrives, and uncovers his face and helps him to rise. 
He then descends to the stage, and the ekkyklema is rolled back 
into the palace. Lastly, in the Electra of Euripides, the bodies 
of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra are shown to the audience by 
means of this device.’ 

The ekkyklema is also occasionally used in Comedy. Aristo- 
phanes, on two occasions, employs it in a burlesque sort of way, 
when he is introducing tragic poets on the stage. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides and Mnesilochus call at the house 
of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon is rolled 
out on the ekkyklema, lends them some articles which are 
brought to him from inside the house, and then, when he is 
tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ‘rolled in again 
as fast as possible’. In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes to the 
house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress. Euripides is 
upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be rolled out, and supplies the necessary 
dresses.” These two passages in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasized in order to 
add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence concerning 
the structure of the ekkyklema. The device is also used in the 
Clouds to show the inside of the phrontisterion. The disciples 
of Socrates are seen hard at work on their studies, with globes, 
diagrams, black-boards, and other scholastic materials round 


' Ajax 346; Antig. 1293, 1301; wutei, 408, 409 AI. GAA’ lxxvxdnOyr’. 


Hipp. 808, 857; Soph. El. 1458-75; EY. dad’ dddvarory, Al, GAA’ GAN’ Spors. 
Hec. 1051, 1118; Herc. Fur. 1029- EY. dad’ txxvedhoopa’ xaraBaiveyw 
1402; Eur. El. 1177, 1243, 1276. ot cxoAn. ‘The word dvafaény usually 


2 Thesm. 95, 96 EY. ciya. MN. 7/8’ means ‘ with one’s feet up’, and is so 
dorw ; EY. ‘Aya0ow tépyxera. | MN.«al taken by many scholars in the present 
roids torw ; ; ET. otros obxxundovpevos, passage. But xaraBalver in 1. 409 
238 tveyxarw ris tvd00ev 8g8’ } AVxvov, seems to prove that here at least it 
265 elow tis ds Taxtord p’ eloxuxAncats. must mean ‘upstairs’. 

Id. Acharn. 399 abrés 3 évdor dvaBddny 
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about them. In the Knights, when the Propylaea is thrown 
open, and reveals a vision of ancient Athens, with Demos 
dressed up in the antique style, the spectacle may possibly have 
been produced by means of the ekkyklema.' 

From the examples of the use of the ekkyklema which 
have just been cited we may gather some further particulars 
as to its character and construction. It appears that persons 
upon the ekkyklema could easily descend to the stage, and 
that persons on the stage could easily touch those on the 
ekkyklema. It follows that it must have been a low platform, 
not much above the level of the stage. As regards its length 
and breadth, it was evidently large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any very 
great size. Its width must have been less than the width of 
the doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled 
through them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because 
of the narrowness of the Greek stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still sitting 
in his room upstairs. But it is unlikely, as some suppose, that 
in this case the platform was made taller than usual, to produce 
the effect of an upper story. As Euripides has to hand various 
articles to Dicaeopolis, who is standing on the stage, there 
cannot have been much difference of level between the two. 
The exact mechanism of the ekkyklema, however, remains 
uncertain. It is practically undisputed that the grooves or rails 
found at Eretria, running on to the later stage straight from its 
back-scene were intended for some such contrivance to run on.’ 
On the other hand it has been argued from the use of certain 
words in the scholiast’s descriptions that the ekkyklema must 
have revolved on a pivot,? and it has been suggested that the 
mechanism was like that of which a diagram is given in the 


1 Nob, 18:1 ff., Equit. 1327. } oxnv7 could be used of opening a door 


3 (Fossum, Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 
188; Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1903, p. 396. 
See above, p. 165 n. | 

3 (Exon,Hermathena, rgoo, pp. 132 ff.; 
Navarre, Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
IgoI, p. 102. The words are wep- 
or pepdpevor, orpapérra, and the variant 
éyxvaAnpa (compared with éyx«veduos, 
&c., of rotatory movement): see above, 
p. 01. Exon also doubts if dvol-yera: 


for the éx«veAnya to pass, and thinks 
that the portion of the back-scene 
which formed part of the éx«cvaAnya on 
his theory was by the side of the door, 
and that there was a similar apparatus 
by each door. But this is pressing the 
meaning of dvol-yerat 4 oxnrh tooclosely. 
The words of Pollux, however, do 
suggest that the éx«vxAnpa could be 
adapted to any of the three doors. | 
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accompanying figure, where ss is the stage, ww the back-scene, 
a shows the ekkyklema at rest and not,in use, 5 shows it in 
process of being rolled round for use, ¢ shows it after being 
rolled out. This, however, finds no confirmation in anything in 
the ruins; the straight rails at Eretria are against it, and the 
words referred to may be explained by the use of a windlass or 
similar mechanism used in rolling out the ékkyklema. Judging 
from the width of the rails at Eretria, the width of the ekky- 
klema may have been about ten feet, and the doors must 
therefore have been rather larger. The suggested revolving 
ekkyklema might afford more standing room, but there is not 
sufficient evidence of its existence. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, there are two 
other places in the extant dramas where the scholiasts say 


ame 


Fic. 14 A. 


that the ekkyklema was employed. But they appear to have 
been mistaken in both cases. The first instance is in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. The action of this play begins before 
Agathon’s house, but after about three hundred lines is 
transferred to the front of Demeter’s temple, where the 
women hold their assembly. At this point there is a stage- 
direction to say that ‘the Thesmophorion is rolled out’.’ If 
these words mean that the scene was laid in the interior of 
the temple, and that the ekkyklema was rolled out in order 
to represent it, the suggestion is undoubtedly wrong. It would 
be absurd to imagine that the rest of the play was transacted 
on a small platform like the ekkyklema. But possibly the 
author of the note was referring, not to the ekkyklema, but 
to some mechanism by which he believed that the necessary 
change of scene was brought about. The second place is the 


1 Schol. Thesm. 284 wsapemypagfh. stage-directions appended to the text 
daxvuedetra: tnt 1d tw 1d Oecpopdprov. of the plays; but when and by whom 
The words d@era: 70 lepdy are inserted they were written is unknown. 
in the text. These wapemypagpal were 
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well-known scene at the beginning of the Eumenides.’. The 
play opens with the speech of the priestess, delivered in front of 
the temple. Then, when she departs, the interior of the temple 
is suddenly brought into view, and shows us Orestes kneeling 
before the altar, with the sleeping Furies round about him, 
and Apollo and Hermes standing close by. To suppose, as 
the scholiast suggests, that this effect was produced by the 
ekkyklema, is hardly possible. The platform would have been 
far too small to accommodate a whole tragic chorus, together 
with three actors. At the same time, though the explanation 
of the scholiast appears impracticable, it is difficult to suggest 
any other way in which the scene might have been acted. 
We cannot assume that the back-scene was drawn apart, and 
disclosed the inside of the temple in a set-piece, after the 
modern fashion. This mode of revealing interiors was appar- 
ently never used on the Greek stage. If it had been possible, 
there would have been no need to invent the ekkyklema. 
It has been suggested that the spectacle was not really ex- 
hibited to the audience; that Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes 
appeared alone in front of the temple; that the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra called to the Furies through the temple door ; 
and that it was not until then that the Furies came into sight, 
rushing out in obedience to her summons. But the general 
character of the scene, and the expressions used in the course 
of the dialogue, appear to be fatal to this supposition.’ In 
fact, the difficulty is one for which no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found. 

The ekkyklema seems to our notions such a rude device, 
that many critics have been led to deny its existence, at any 
rate during the classical period. They allow that it must have 
been used in later times, as it is described in detail by Pollux : 
but they refuse to believe that it could have been tolerated by 
the Athenians of the fifth century. The evidence, however, 


' Schol. Eum. 64. 

2 When Apollo (1. 67) says xai viv 
ddoboas racde rds pdpyous dpgs, it is 
hardly conceivable that the Furies 
should not have been visible to the 
audience. Also 1}. 179 Eq, xeAeva, 
rinde Swpdraw rayxos | xepeire implies 
that they were still inside the temple: 
but according to the theory in the text 


they had come out of the temple at 
l, 140. 

® Reisch, Griech. Theater, pp. 234 
ff.; Capps, The Stage in the Greek 
Theatre, pp. 297 ff. Neckel (Das 
Ekkyklema, pp. 7 ff.) thinks the ekky- 
klema was too rude a device for the 
taste of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
that it was first introduced in the time 
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in its favour is too strong to be set aside in this way. The 
passages in which it is parodied by Aristophanes correspond 
so closely with the descriptions of Pollux that they must 
obviously refer to the same mechanical device." There are 
also the numerous other scenes in which an interior is revealed. 
It is difficult to see how the Greeks, with their peculiar stage 
arrangements, could have acted these scenes, except by some 
such contrivance as the ekkyklema. Those who deny its 
existence explain away these passages in various ways. They 
say that in many cases the bodies might have been carried 
out on to the stage, or arranged just outside the door, so as 
to be visible to the spectators. On other occasions they 
suppose that the back-scene was drawn aside, and showed 
the interior of the building. But there are several scenes to 
which none of these explanations would apply. In the Hercules 
Furens Hercules is shown chained to the broken column, and 
we cannot suppose that the column was carried out on to the 
stage. Nor can the spectacle have been exhibited inside the 
palace front. It must have been outside; since Amphitryan, 
as soon as Hercules begins to rouse himself, proposes to fly 
within the palace for refuge? In the same way the scholars 
of Socrates cannot have been carried out, along with their 
globes and diagrams. Yet they too must have appeared upon 
the stage, and not inside the building; for it is explained to 
Strepsiades that they cannot remain long ‘in the open air 
outside ’.* It is impossible, therefore, to account for these and 
other scenes in the way suggested.‘ They must have been 
effected by the ekkyklema. As for the objection that the 
ekkyklema was a device too clumsy for the refined taste of 
the fifth century, though admissible in later times, this is 


a kind of argument which is 


of Euripides. Bethe (Prolegomena, 
pp. 104 ff.) thinks it was used by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, but gradu- 
ally dropped by Euripides. 

1 Reisch (pp. 237 ff.) explains the 
two scenes in the Thesmophoriazusae 
and the Acharnians by supposing that 
Agathon and Euripides were rolled out 
on couches. But this theory destroys 
all the point and humour of the scenes. 

2 Herc. Fur. 1008, 1070, 

3 Nub. 184, 198. 

* Additional proofs that the bodies 


not supported by experience. 


were not carried out are (1) Agam. 
1379, where Clytaemnestra says she is 
standing On ‘the very spot where she 
struck the blow’, (2) Antig. 1rgor, 
where Eurydice is seen lying beside 
the altar at which she had stabbed 
herself. That the ekkyklema-scenes 
were outside the building, and on the 
stage, is also proved by Eur. El. 1245, 
1276, where the Dioscuri, though 
standing above the palace roof, can 
see the bodies of Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus. 
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The history of the drama in many countries shows that the 
greatest literary and dramatic excellence may coexist with 
the utmost simplicity and clumsiness in the stage arrangements. 
It was so in England and it was so in France. The drama 
of these two countries reached its highest point at a period 
when the art of stage decoration was in a most primitive 
condition. On general grounds it would be more reason- 
able to assume that the ekkyklema was impossible to the 
Hellenistic Greeks, than that it was impossible to the Greeks 
of the time of Sophocles. If the former could tolerate it, 
the latter are not likely to have made any difficulty, 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to 
by the grammarians, and is mentioned in a Delian inscription 
of the third century s.c. The name implies that it was 
something which was ‘pushed out’ upon the stage. The 
metaphorical use of the word in Polybius and Cicero proves 
it to have been a platform on which objects were exhibited 
in a conspicuous manner. It is probable, therefore, that the 
statement of the ancient writers is correct, and that the exostra 
was merely the ekkyklema under another name.! 


§ 7. The. Mechane and Theologeion. 


Another appliance of even greater importance than the 
ekkyklema, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek 
stage, was the ‘mechane’ or Machine.’ It consisted of a sort 


1 Poll. iv. 129 ri 82 ifworpay ravrév = =pépovras Trav dunydvoy. Aristoph. 


Tp txxcvedAjpati vopiCovow. Hesych. s.v. 
&fdworpa’ éwl 79s canvas 7d exxvadnua. 
Delian incription of 274 B.c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 16a) ras égworpas 
. . . émoxevdca. Polyb. xi. 6. 8 rijs 
Texns Gowep bairnBes isl riy tsdorpay 
dvaBiBa(ovons ri tyeréipay dyvoay. Cic. 
de Prov. Cons. § 14 iam in exostra 
helluatur, antea post siparium solebat. 

2 Poll. iv. 128 4 pnyxar) 3% Geods 
Selavvc: Kai fees rods by dép, BeAdepo- 
gowras } Tlepodas, nal xeira: ward ri 
dpiorepdy xd poor, imtp riy cenviy 7d 
iyos. Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 375 
(Lehmann) dyw6er trip rds wap’ éxdrepa 
THs Méons TOU Gear pou Oipas .. . pn xavaw 
dv0 perewpr(opdvaw 1 tf dporepay Geovs 
wal fipeuas tvepdsi(e sapeyOy, Gowen Avow 


HAIGH 


Daedal. fr. 9 (Meineke) 6 pnyxavoroids, 
dwére BotvAe: rov tpoxdy | dAav dvexds, 
Aye, xaipe péyyos HAlov. The pyxarh 
was also called é&pnpya, Suidas. s. v. 
pints should probably be alwpnya. ] 

e ropes to which the actor was 
suspended were called ala@pa: ; Poll. iv. 
131 aldpas 8 dy efwas rots xddas of 
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rod dépos pépecba: Soxotvras fipws f 
Geods. The hook by which he was 
fastened was dpwaf or dyxupis; Bekk, 
Anecd. i. 232 (of the Crane) dpwaf ... 
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of crane with a pulley attached, by which weights could be 
raised or lowered. It was placed in the left or western corner 
of the stage, at the very top of the back-scene. It was 
used when the characters of a play had to appear or dis- 
appear in a supernatural manner. By its means a god or 
hero could be lowered from heaven down to earth, or raised 
up from earth to heaven, or exhibited motionless in mid-air. 
Sometimes the god was represented as sitting in a chariot, 
or on a winged steed ; but in most cases he was simply sus- 
pended from the rope by means of a hook and bands fastened 
round his body. The strength of the mechane must have been 
considerable, since it was powerful enough to support two 
or three people at the same time. As to the way in which 
it was worked, and the manner in which the actors were 
made to disappear from view at the top of the stage, there is 
no information. Unfortunately the construction of the upper 
part of the stage-buildings is a subject about which we are 
entirely ignorant. It is useless therefore to hazard conjectures 
concerning the exact nature of the arrangements adopted. The 
grammarians also speak of two other contrivances, the Crane 
and the Fig-branch, as used for moving people through the 
air. But whether they were really distinct from the mechane 
is far from certain. The Fig-branch is said to have been 
designed specially for comedy. It appears, however, from the 
description to have been much the same as the mechane, and 
was probably only a comic name for it.1| The Crane is 
described as an instrument for conveying the bodies of dead 
heroes up into the sky. Possibly the Crane also was merely 
another name for the mechane ; or it may have been a separate 
contrivance, placed at the other end of the back-scene, and 
used exclusively for the removal of dead bodies. In any case 
it cannot have differed very much from the mechane in struc- 
ture. There are one or two passages in the ancient writers 


1 Plut. Prov. 116 «xpddns payelons 
yoy ovyx 6 avaivos KAdBos, GAA’ H dyxupis, 
ag’ Fs of twoxpiral tv rats rpayicais 
oxnvais tapravrat Ocod pupovpevar ém- 
daveay. So Hesych. s.v. xpadn. Pollux 
(iv. 128) makes the x«pdén the comic 
counterpart of the pnyavh, which is 
utterly improbable. Crusius (Philo- 


logus, 1889, p. 698) suggests very 


plausibly that «pd8ys payeions was the 
beginning of a line in some comic poet, 
who applied the name ‘ fig-branch’ 
contemptuously to the hook of the 
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where the mechane is described as a ‘kind of ekkyklema ’, 
and persons are said to have been rolled out by means of 
it. It is uncertain in these cases whether the grammarians 
are confusing the two machines; or whether they are thinking 
of the theologeion, which, as we shall see later on, may have 
been worked by mechanism similar to that of the ekkyklema. 
Examples of the use of the mechane are fairly common both 
in the extant dramas and in the records of the grammarians. 
At the same time there is often a doubt, when a personage 
makes his appearance on high, whether he was exhibited by 
means of this device or in some other way. For the present, 
therefore, we will confine ourselves to those cases where the 
person is described as moving through the air, and where 
it seems clear that, if any machinery was employed, it must 
have been the mechane. The earliest instance is probably 
that in the Prometheus. Oceanus descends on a ‘winged | 
quadruped ’, converses some time with Prometheus, and then 
rides away again, saying as he goes that his steed yearns to 
‘skim with its wings the, smooth paths of air’. We are told 
also that in the Psychostasia, the lost play of Aeschylus, the 
body of Memnon was carried by Dawn into the sky.* Both 
these instances have been doubted, but merely on general 
grounds, and without adequate reason. But there are two other 
supposed examples in Aeschylus which are far more open to 
question. There is the scene in the Eumenides where Athene 
arrives from Troas, and where it is thought that she descends 
from thesky. The language, however, in which she describes her 
journey is ambiguous and full of difficulty. In three successive 
lines she appears to say that she has walked, flown, and 
driven in a chariot. It would be unsafe in a case like this 
to draw any inference as to the exact manner in which she 
made her entrance on to the stage. There is also the 
scene in the Prometheus where the Oceanides enter in a 


liast on Lucian (quoted on p. 209) 
speaks of ‘wo pnxavai, one at each end 
of the back-scene ; and then proceeds to 
describe the ordinary pnxavf, but says 
nothing about the other one. Hence 
Oehmichen (Badhnenwesen, p. 247) 
conjectures that this other pnyavf was 
the yépavos. 

1 Bekk. Anecd. i. 208 pnyxayvn éore 
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‘winged car’, halt in front of Prometheus for about a hundred 
and fifty lines, and then, at his bidding, dismount from their 
‘ swift-rushing seat’ and descend into the orchestra.’ Here, too, 
the mechane has been suggested. But it is scarcely credible 
that a whole tragic chorus should have been suspended in front 
of Prometheus during the delivery of a hundred and fifty lines. 
Even if the machinery had been strong enough to support 
twelve or fifteen choristers, the spectacle would have been 
ludicrous.* It is much better to suppose that the car was 
rolled in along the stage, its previous flight being left to the 
imagination of the spectators. After the time of Aeschylus 
there are many instances of the use of the mechane. Euripides 
often employs it to wind up his plays. At the end of the 
Andromache Thetis comes into view ‘voyaging through the 
bright air’. At the end of the Electra the Dioscuri arrive by 
a ‘path impossible to mortals’, and depart later on ‘through 
the regions of the sky’. Medea’s appearance with her children 
in the aerial car may be safely regarded as a further example, 
though there is no mention in this case of any ascent or descent.* 
The device is also introduced in other parts of a play. In 
the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa come down from heaven 
in a chariot; then Iris re-ascends, while Lyssa goes on into 
the palace. In the Bellerophon the hero rode up to heaven on 
the winged steed Pegasus; and in the Andromeda Perseus 
flew down through the air to the foot of the cliff where the 
heroine was chained.‘ The mechane is also parodied in many 
places by Aristophanes. In the Clouds, Socrates is seen 
hanging in a basket in mid-air, and studying astronomy. _ Iris, 
in the Birds, comes floating down from the sky in such an 
irregular and eccentric fashion that Peisthetaerus has the 
greatest difficulty in bringing her to a standstill. In a fragment 
of the Daedalus the actor who is going to ascend entreats the 
man in charge of the machinery to give him warning, before he 
begins to haul up the rope, by exclaiming ‘hail, light of the 
sun’, The ascent of Trygaeus upon a beetle in the Peace was 
intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon of Euripides. The 

1 Prom. 135, 280. pépav ddvvaret. 

2 That the capacities of the pnyavy * Androm. 1229, Eur. El. 1235, 1349, 
were not unlimited is proved by Pollux, Med. 1317 ff. 


iv. 126 Oeovs Oadrarriovs étnaye:, Kai * Herc. Fur. 817, 872, 880. Eur. 
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speech of Trygaeus, in the course of his aerial journey, consists 
of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, shouts 
to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified appeals 
to the stage-manager to look after the security of the pulley." 

In addition to the mechane there was also another appliance 
in use upon the Greek stage for the purpose of exhibiting gods 
in a supernatural manner. It was called the theologeion, and 
represented the gods as stationary in heaven, and not as moving 
through the air. It consisted, apparently, of a narrow platform 
in the upper part of the back-scene.? Probably it was similar 
in construction to the ekkyklema, and was usually invisible, 
but was pushed forward through an opening at the back when 
required. It has been suggested that the theologeion was in 
reality nothing more than the palace roof. But this theory 
is hardly a plausible one. When the gods were to be exhibited © 
in celestial splendour in the sky, it would have been undignified 
and incongruous to place them on the roof of a human habita- 
tion. Also the position of the theologeion is expressly described 
as being high up above the stage. As regards its usage, the 
only recorded instance is that in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 
Zeus was there represented as sitting in heaven, holding scales 
in his hands, in which were placed the destinies of Achilles and 
Memnon respectively. On each side of him stood Thetis and 
Dawn, supplicating for the lives of their sons. The scene was 
in imitation of that in the Iliad, where Zeus weighs the fates of 
Achilles and Hector.‘ It is probable that the theologeion was also 
used in the Peace, in the scene where Trygaeus ascends to heaven, 
and converses with Hermes in front of the palace of Zeus.° 

The relationship between the theologeion and the mechane 
has been much discussed during the last few years, and various 


} Nub. 218, Av. 1199, Daedal. frag. 
9, Pax 154 fi. 

2 A supposed representation of a 
theologeion on a medallion of the 
Roman period, found at Orange, is 
given in Baumeister, fig. 1832, and 
Griech. Theater, p. 335. Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Victoria are depicted as 
sitting on a tall and narrow stage, 
while Mars and Hercules confront one 
another underneath. But there is no- 
thing to show that the scene represents 
a theatrical performance. 


* See next note. See also p. 164. 
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house of Zeus. (Cp. Sharpley’s edition 
of the Peace, Introduction. } 
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theories have been brought forward on the subject. Some of 
the critics think the mechane was the older and more primitive 
device, and that the theologeion was invented towards the end of 
the fifth century, to serve as a substitute, and avoid the awkward- 
ness of the previous arrangement.' Others take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the theologeion as the simple con- 
trivance of the early drama, and the mechane as a later and 
more picturesque piece of machinery.2. Neither of these views 
can be maintained except by a somewhat arbitrary treatment 
of the evidence. We have clear testimony as to the existence 
both of the mechane and of the theologeion in the time of 
Aeschylus ; and it seems uncritical to reject this testimony in 
the one case, and accept it in the other. As regards the question 
of priority, it is impossible to come to any decision, owing to 
the paucity of the early dramas which have been preserved. 
But there is one point which deserves consideration. We have 
seen that there are several cases at the close of a play in which 
the mechane was unquestionably used to introduce the god who 
solved the difficulties of the plot. The god’s arrival is described 
in language which leaves no doubt upon the subject. But there 
are many other cases in which he appears for a similar purpose, 
and in which he is simply described as standing in some elevated 
position, and nothing is said about any flight through the air.’ 
There are also several plays at the end of which the god appears 
abruptly, without any notice as to his standing-place, or the 
manner in which he arrived; but in which it is evident, from 
the analogy of the other dramas, that he appeared above the 
heads of the ordinary actors.‘ In both these latter classes 
of play there is some uncertainty as to the nature of the 
machinery employed. The question may be raised whether, 
when there is no mention of any movement through the air, 
the god was introduced by the mechane or by the theologeion. 
Was he floated down from the sky, or pushed out through 
the back-scene? Some scholars maintain that the theologeion 
was the device used in these particular cases; and the sup- 


1 Wilamowitz, Herakles, i. p. 148. 

? Reisch, Griech. Theater, pp. 227 ff. 
Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 
665 ff. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 133) 
thinks neither the mechane nor the 
theologeion were used before about 
427, when he supposes there was a 


great reorganization of the scenic 
arrangements (see above, p. 172). 

3 Ion 1549, Rhesus 886, Orest. 
1631. 

‘ Hipp. 1282, Iph. Taur. 1495, Eur. 
Suppl. 1183, Hel. 1642, Phil. 1409, 
Bacch. 1331. 
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position is no doubt possible. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that there is no allusion to the mechane in the course of 
the dialogue proves nothing as to its presence or its absence. 
There are many places in which, though the ekkyklema was 
obviously employed, the text contains no reference to it. Also 
it is clear that from the beginning of the fourth century the 
mechane became the regular contrivance for introducing gods 
at the close of a drama. Plato remarks that the tragedians, 
when in a difficulty, ‘have recourse to the mechane, and sus- 
pend their gods in mid-air.’ Antiphanes, the comic poet, 
ridicules the practice of hanging out the mechane at the end 
of a tragedy. Aristotle speaks of the mechane as the invari- 
able device on such occasions. The phrase ‘deus ex machina’ 
appears already in the fourth century as a proverbial expression 
for an unexpected benefactor.’ It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the mechane was regularly used, even in the fifth cen- 
tury, for the same purpose. We have several cases in which it 
must have been so employed, and none in which it is necessary 
to introduce the theologeion. The only known example of the use 
of the theologeion is that in the Psychostasia. Any further cases 
in which its presence is assumed must be purely conjectural. 
Before leaving this subject a few remarks may be made on 
the general question of the appearances of the gods in tragedy. 
In the early drama the gods often played an important part 
in the action of the piece. They came down to earth and 
mixed with mankind after the old Homeric fashion. Their 
arrivals and departures might be conducted in a supernatural 
manner, but when they were once on the stage they moved 
about like ordinary human beings. Such is still the case in 
plays like the Eumenides of Aeschylus. But later on, as the 
tone of the drama became more entirely human, the gods 
began to be excluded more and more from any real share in 
the plot. Their occasional presence at the scene of action 
was managed with more dignity and splendour. It is rare 
to find them appearing side by side with human beings, as 


1 Plat. Cratyl. 425D ol rpayqdoi, 
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Athene apparently does in the Rhesus and in the opening 
scene of the Ajax.’ The Bacchae is an exceptional case, since 
Dionysus is there disguised as a young man. But usually, 
in the later drama, the intervention of the gods was restricted 
to the beginning and the end of the play, when they came 
forward to speak the prologue and the epilogue. In such 
cases they no longer join with mortal men in the free and 
easy intercourse of the Homeric period. Their movements 
are more dignified and celestial. It is true that in the pro- 
logues, when they are alone, and no human beings have 
yet intruded on the stage, they make their entrance on foot, 
and walk the earth like ordinary men.* But at the end of 
the play, when the stage is occupied by mortals, they disdain 
to tread the same ground with them, and are exhibited in the 
sky by means of the mechane. Even in the prologues it 
appears that the same practice was introduced in the course 
of the fourth century, and that henceforth all apparitions of 
the gods, both at the beginning and the end of a play, were 
made equally supernatural.* This formal introduction of deities 
at the beginning and the close, which was now practically the 
sole survivor of the old divine participation in the drama, is 
the subject of a well-known criticism by Aristotle. He allows 
that it is perfectly legitimate, when the gods are carefully 
excluded from the action, and are brought in merely to give 
information about the past, or to predict the future. But he 
strongly censures the later practice of employing them at the 
end of a tragedy to solve the difficulties of the plot. He says 
that in a well-constructed play the conclusions should be the 
natural result of the preceding incidents, and there should be 
no need of any supernatural agency.‘ Euripides has generally 
been regarded as the chief offender against his rule, and as 


1 Rhesus 596 (cp. 627) ; Ajax 1-139. 

* Cp. Hipp. 53 ew ravde Bhoopa 
ténow, lon 76 és dapyden yada Bhoopa 
748e. In the Troades, though Hecuba 
is on the stage during the speech of 
Poseidon and his colloquy with Athene, 
she is lying prostrate on the ground, 
overcome with grief, and is unconscious 
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prologue. For the practice of later 
times cp. Evanthius de Commedia, p. 6 
Reif. (quoted by Bethe, Prolegom. 
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* Aristot. Poet. c. 15. 
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the author of the custom which he condemns. But it will be 
found, on examining his plays, that there are very few of them 
in which the god is really used as a last resort. There are 
only two instances in which he can be said to solve the problems 
of the situation. In the other cases he is introduced, not so 
much to set matters right, as to inform the characters of the 
destiny which awaits them. His function is confined to 
announcing the future course of events.' These, therefore, 
are what Aristotle would call permissible uses of the ‘deus 
ex machina’. | 


§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances. 


Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little can be inferred as to their exact character. 
Charon’s Steps was a contrivance for bringing ghosts and 
spectres up from the other world. It can hardly have been 
anything else than a flight of steps leading out upon the stage 
from underneath. The ‘anapiesma’ was used by river-gods, 
Furies, and other subterranean beings for the purpose of 
appearing above ground. The word ‘anapiesma’ seems to mean 
something which was pushed back. It is probable, therefore, 
that the contrivance was merely the ordinary trap-door of the 
modern theatre, through which the spectral being was raised 
on to the stage.*. Whether these two devices were used as 
early as the fifth century is somewhat doubtful. There are few 
occasions in the extant plays and fragments where they would 
have been serviceable, and none where they are absolutely 
necessary. The ghost of Darius in the Persae arises out of 
his tomb, and the ghost of Achilles in the lost Polyxena of 
Sophocles apparently revealed himself in the same way.’ In 
these two cases it is needless to suppose any special apparatus 
beyond the tomb itself. The ghost of Clytaemnestra in the 
Eumenides, and that of Polydorus in the Hecuba, may possibly 


1 See the Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, p. 245. 
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have risen from underground. But there is nothing in the text 
of the plays to show that this was the case, and an entrance 
in the ordinary manner would have satisfied all requirements. 
Some critics suppose that in the Prometheus the punishment 
which had been threatened by Hermes was actually carried out 
before the eyes of the spectators, and that the tragedy ended 
with the disappearance of Prometheus beneath the stage. But 
a melodramatic conclusion of this kind seems far from probable, 
and out of keeping with the character of the ancient drama. 
It is more likely that when the play was over the actor simply 
walked off the stage, or was concealed from view by a curtain. 
Or he may have remained in position until the beginning of 
the next piece, the Prometheus Unbound, in which he was again 
represented as chained to a cliff. The ‘bronteion’ was a device 
for imitating the noise of thunder behind the scenes, and was 
of a very simple character. Pebbles were poured out of a jar 
into a large brazen vessel; bags were filled with stones and 
flung against a metal surface; or leaden balls were dropped 
upon a sheet of leather stretched tight.'. The ‘ keraunoskopeion’ 
was obviously intended to imitate lightning, though the descrip- 
tion in Pollux is unintelligible. But Heron, the mathematician, 
speaks of a device used in automaton theatres, by which a plank, 
with a flash of lightning painted on a dark background, was 
shot out of a box into a receptacle below. Possibly Pollux may 
be alluding to an arrangement of this kind.?/ The ‘stropheion’ 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea or in battle were re- 
presented. The ‘hemikyklion’ was semicircular in shape, and 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in the 
sea. The ‘hemistrophion’ is merely mentioned by name, and 
no description of it is appended.* 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athenian 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 


1 Schol. Nub. 292; Poll. iv. 130; 
Heron (in Thevenot, Mathematici 
Veteres, p. 263). See Weismann, Scen. 
Anweis, pp. 45 ff. 

2 Poll. iv. 130 epavvocKomcioy . . . 
wepiaxros invnAn. Heron, |. c. p. 265. 
Weismann (I. c. p. 48), who was the 
first to draw attention to the passage in 


Heron, supposes that there was a peri- 

aktos high up in the back-scene, and 

that an apparatus like that of Heron’s 

was fastened to all three sides of it, so 

that by revolving the periaktos three 

successive flashes might be exhibited. 
* Poll. iv, 127, 131, 132. 
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scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in modern 
times. When a play was going to begin, the curtain was let 
down into a narrow crevice in front of the stage, and at the end 
of the performance was drawn up again.' There can be no doubt 
that similar curtains were used in Greek theatres at a later 
period; but the question is whether they were used at Athens 
during the fifth and fourth centuries. There are no references 
to anything of the kind in the extant Greek dramas, and there 
are no passages in ancient writers which can be held to prove 
the existence of a drop-scene in the early Athenian theatre.’ 
The question must therefore be discussed on general grounds. 
To our modern notions a drop-scene appears to be almost a 
necessity in the case of plays which commence with the actors 
already in position upon the stage. In the Greek drama such 
plays are not infrequent. For instance, in the opening scene of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at 
the altar before the palace of the king. In the Troades, when 
Poseidon comes forward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba 
stretched upon the ground in an attitude of despair. The Orestes 
of Euripides opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of 
the palace, and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many 
other examples might be cited of plays which begin with the 
actors already in a fixed position. Unless, therefore, a drop-scene 


in classical times. (4) Poll. iv. 122 


1 Ovid, Met. iii, 111 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 
(speaking of the theatre) fears 82 xai 


2 The following passages are cited in 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene : 
—(1) Athen. 536 A yevopuivay 3t Trav 
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proof of the existence of a drop-scene 


76 wapanéracpua abAalay Kadciv, ‘Trepei- 
Sou elxdvros éy r@ xara Tlarpoxdéous’ ol 
3t évyda dpxovres elariavro iy Tp 0704, 
wepippafapevol re pépos avis avAaig. 
Suidas s.v. abAaia, and Bekk. Anecd. p. 
463 avAala 10 ris oxnvis naparéracpa’ 
wéxpnta: 5¢ abr® “Cwepeidns tv rH xara 
TlarpoxAéous. Hesych. s.v. atAaia... 
TO THs oxnvAs waparéracpa. Et. Mag. 
Pp. 190 Aéyorrae 32 abdAaia: xai ra 
wapaweracpara THs oxnvyyns, ws wapad 
T@ Oeor(syy. It is obvious that the 
grammarians here cited were thinking 
of a drop-scene. But the passage they 
refer to in Hypereides has nothing to 
do with a drop-scene. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether this testimony is of 
any value except for the practice of 
latertimes. It can hardly be considered 
decisive for the classical period. 
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was used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that 
the actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up 
the required position, and then began the dialogue. There 
would be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of com- 
mencement. Besides this, the drop-scene would of course be 
a natural and obvious mode of concealing the stage from view 
while the scenery was being altered between the different plays. 
For these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one. But, on the other hand, it has already 
been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modern 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Greeks did not lay very much stress upon realism and illusion 
in their scenic arrangements. They were satisfied with simple 
and conventional methods of representing events upon the 
stage. Such devices as the ekkyklema and the periaktoi would 
never have been tolerated by them, if their aim had been to 
produce an illusion by the accurate imitation of real objects. 
Hence it is possible that in the dramas just referred to they 
were quite content for the actors to come forward and take up 
their position in full view of the audience, before the play actually 
commenced. That such a supposition is not inadmissible is 
proved by the custom of the early English drama. On the 
Elizabethan stage we know for a fact that there was no drop- 
scene, and that in many cases a tableau had to be arranged 
before the eyes of the spectators before the action could begin. 
Yet the audience of those days was not dissatisfied. The Athe- 
nians may have been equally indifferent in the matter of the 
drop-scene. At the same time there is no evidence to prove 
that such was the case. And the drop-scene is a very convenient 
device, and one that would naturally suggest itself. On the 
whole therefore it seems safest, until further evidence is forth- 
coming, to regard the question as an open one.' 


' Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 198 ff.) 
thinks the drop-scene was introduced 
into the Greek theatre about 497 B.c., 
at the same time as the raised stage. 
His reason is that none of the plays 
which begin with a tableau are previous 
to 427 in date. But the Agamemnon 
commences with the watchman reclin- 


ing on the palace roof. The Hera- 
cleidae ( probably anterior to 427) opens 
with a group of suppliants at an altar. 
The Oedipus Rex, which also begins 
with a tableau, is of unknown date, 
and there is nothing to show that it 
was later than 427. 
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characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different. At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, and consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There 
were no actors and there was no dialogue. The history of the 
early development of the drama is in other words the history 
of the gradual introduction of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase in the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadowed the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dialogues 
would be the same as the subject of the ode, and would 
in most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus. 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established.’ In the case of tragedy the next step forward 
was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 
the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 
monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader.’ 
Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 


1 Poll. iv. 123 éAeds 3 Fy rpdwefa 
dpxaia, tp’ fy mpd Olambos els ms dva- 

$ Tos yopevrais dwexpivaro. Arist. 
Poet. C. 4 Kal > pe (Tpaypdia éyévero) 
and Tay tLapxuvrow Toy 8:8vpauBor, } de 
(Kopepdia) dnd trav Ta padrAcKa, 


2 Diog. Laert. iii. 56 Dowep 8 rd 
wadady év ri Tpayedig nperepoy per 
pdvos 6 xopds dedpapari(er, Gor de 
Oloms Eva twoxpriv teeipey imep row 
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was still essentially lyrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story.' The 
decisive innovation was due to Aeschylus. He introduced a 
second actor, and effected a total change in the character of 
the performance. Henceforward the intervals between the 
choral odes were filled with dialogues between the two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues between the single actor 
and the leader of the chorus. At the same time Aeschylus 
cut down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue 
the essential and prominent feature of the performance.* The 
result was a radical change in the nature of tragedy: it became 
a dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater 
part of his career Aeschylus was contented with two actors. 
Three at least out of his seven extant plays are written for 
performance by two actors only.’ This limitation upon the 
number of the performers necessitated great simplicity in the 
construction of the play, since it was impossible for more than 
two personages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. 
Hence the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially 
dramatic in comparison with anything which preceded them, 
are simple in plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the 
tragedies of his successors. The different scenes rather serve 
to unfold a series of pictures than to develop a complicated plot. 
Descriptive speeches take the place of animated dialogue. 
Sophocles added greatly to the capacities of the drama by 
introducing a third actor.‘ He was thus enabled to give much 


' Suidas s.v. @éoms. 

2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 «al ré Te Taw 
bwoxperay wAnOos bf dvds els Sv0 mpwTos 
Aloxvarcs kai Ta Tov xopov #AGT- 
rece Kai Tov Adyor smpwrayonornhy 
wapecnevacer. 

* Viz. the Supplices, Persae, and 
Seven against Thebes. Jn the conclud- 
ing scene of the Seven the part of 
Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
actor. Apparently the opening scene 
of the Prometheus requires threeactors, 
unless we are to adopt the very im- 
probable supposition that the person 
of Prometheus was represented by a 
wooden figure, which was nailed to 
the rock, and from behind which the 


protagonist spoke the part. [In favour 
of the lay figure, see ecklein’s 
Edition of the Prometheus, Introd. p.54 ; 
Navarre, Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux, Rev. des Etudes 
Anciennes, 1901; against it, Boden- 
steiner, Jahrb. far class. Philol., Suppl. - 
bd. \* p. 674; Bethe, Proleg. p. 180, 
&c. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 4; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 56; vit. Soph. ; Suidas s.v. ZopoxAjs. 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- 
duction of the third actor to Aeschylus, 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it 
to Sophocles. The passage in Themis- 
tius (xxvi. p. 316 D) «ai ob xposéyo- 
pev ’Apororére Sri Td pev mpwrov 6 
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greater variety and spirit to the dialogue. In his hands for the 
first time tragedy became completely dramatic, and the lyrical 
element was thrust still further into the background. The 
innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later 
years, and the Orestean trilogy—the last and most elaborate 
of his works—requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy 
received its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. . 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In the Naples vase-painting, which represents 
the performers in a satyric play, three actors are depicted.’ 
It is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed 
in place of the usual satyric drama, only requires two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs 
performed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy; but the names of the persons who introduced actors 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle’s 
time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 
as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 
the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and 
the number of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed 
at three.* 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 


xopos eloidw Wdev els rots Geovs, Odoms 
52 wpddoyér re xal pow éfeipev, Aloyu- 
dos 5¢ rpirov bwoxpirny (a. 1. rpiroy imo- 
xpiras) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
against Aristotle's definite statement in 
the Poetics, The balance of evidence 
is distinctly in favour of the conclusion 


that the third actor was first introduced 
by Sophocles. 

1 Baumeister, Denkmaler, No. 422; 
Eur. Cyclops 197 ff. 

* Arist. Poet. cc. 4, 5; Anon. de 
Comoed. (Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed, 


p. 27); Diomedes, p. 490 K, 
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of Sophocles requires four actors; but this is not the case. 
Although there are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure. It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a ‘super’, while at 
the beginning and end of the play, where she had speeches to 
make, the part was acted by the tritagonist.!. It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more 
than three actors; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of ‘supers’.’ 

The smallness of the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. The realistic effect pro- 
duced by a promiscuous conversation between a large group of 
persons was impossible upon the Greek stage. Sometimes 
a certain awkwardness was caused by the limitation in the 
number of the performers. For instance, at the end of the 
Orestes of Euripides, Orestes is seen upon the roof of the 
palace threatening to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing 
beside him. Menelaus from below makes a piteous appeal to 
Pylades, but Pylades says not a single word in reply, but leaves 
Orestes to answer for him. His silence is very unnatural, and 
is only to be accounted for by the fact that there was no actor 
to spare, and therefore the poet could not put any words in his 
mouth. Two of the actors were already employed in playing 
the parts of Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required 
for Apollo, who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. 
Consequently the part of Pylades had to be taken by a mute 
personage. Again there is the scene at the end of the Electra 
of Euripides. Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the 
stage he bids farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his 
sister Electra. Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the 
Dioscuri reply on his behalf. Here again his silence is due to 
the necessities of the case. The three actors with whom the 
poet was supplied were all employed, and Pylades was merely 
a dumb figure. Similar instances of awkward and almost 
ludicrous silence on the part of certain characters will occur to 

1 Soph. O. C, 1117 ff., 1249 ff., 1500 ff. 

2 Cp. Beer, Uber die Zahl der Sehauspieler bei Aristophanes, Leipz, 1844. 
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all readers of the Greek drama. But they are not so numerous 
as might have been expected, and it is astonishing to find how 
successfully the Greek drama, keeping within its own peculiar 
limits, was able to accomplish its ends with three actors 
only. 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the 
number. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness 
and simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking 
part in it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the 
severe and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which 
the rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of 
persons would have been altogether inappropriate. In the 
extant Greek tragedies even the three actors permitted by 
custom are used with considerable reserve. In most cases one 
of them stands by in silence, while the other two carry on the 
dialogue. The two change from time to time, but it is only on 
rare occasions and for brief periods that all three converse 
promiscuously together. There was another obvious advantage 
in the restriction. As only three actors were needed, it was 
easy to ensure that they should all be performers of first-rate 
excellence. In modern times the large number of actors required 
constitutes a great difficulty. It is rare to see the subordinate 
characters in a play of Shakespeare even tolerably performed. 
The effect of the piece is spoiled by the feebleness of the princes, 
dukes, lords, and ladies who crowd the stage. In the Greek 
drama, owing to the limitation upon the number of the per- 
formers, this difficulty was avoided, and a high standard of 
excellence maintained throughout the play. It was all the more 
necessary, among the Greeks, to take some precaution of this 
kind, since the size of the theatre demanded unusual powers in 
the actor. Ina modern theatre an actor, however poor, can at 
any rate usually be heard. But in the vast open-air theatre at 
Athens it required a man with an exceptionally clear and power- 
ful voice to make himself audible to the vast multitude of 
spectators. It cannot have been an easy task to find actors who 
combined histrionic talent with voices of sufficient power, and 
if a large number had been required, there would have been 
great difficulty in meeting the demand. 

The original Greek word for an actor was ‘hypokrites’. 
Etymologically the word seems to have meant ‘one who 
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answers’.’ In the times before Aeschylus, when there was only 
one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily carried on between 
the actor and the chorus. It is therefore not improbable that 
the duty of replying to the questions and remarks of the chorus 
may have been regarded as the salient feature in the performance 
of the actor, and have given rise to his name, as the old gram- 
marians assert. In the course of the fourth century the old 
Attic word for an actor went out of use, and a new one was © 
substituted. Henceforward actors were generally called ‘artists’, 
or ‘artists of Dionysus ’.’ 

As far as tragedy is concerned, the art of acting may be said 
to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors did not 
come into existence as a separate class until many years after- 
wards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when only a single 
actor was required, his part was taken by the poet. It is 
expressly said that Thespis was ‘himself acting, according to 
ancient custom’, at that performance which excited the dis- 
approval of Solon. But when a second actor was introduced 
by Aeschylus, then the actor’s profession became of necessity 
distinct from that of the poet. For some time afterwards the 
poets continued to act occasionally in their own tragedies, side 
by side with the professional actors. But the practice went 
gradually out of fashion in the course of the earlier part of the 
fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the statement in his 
Life, to have abandoned the stage even before the introduction 
of a second actor.‘ Sophocles was prevented from appearing 
as an actor by the weakness of his voice. It is true that he 


1 Phot. s. v. bwoxplvecOat> +d dwoxpl- 
vecOa: of wadaol cat b dwoxperhs éyred- 
Oey, 6 dwoxpdpevos TY xopp. So also 
Hesych. s. v. dwoxpivorro, and Poll. iv. 
123. Apollon. Lex. Hom. s. v. txoxpi- 
VaLTO’ 7, 1oToUrTOS yap TOU xo- 
pov 7d wadady otros Gowep dwoxpral 
foay, droxpwdpevor mpos tov xopdv. 

2 Demosth. Fals, Leg. § 192 xdvras 
Tov: Texviras ouriyyayer ; Aristot. Prob. 
xxx, 10 of wept rov Acévvcoy TExviTat ; 
Polyb. xvi. 31. 


3 Plut. Solon p. 95 C ; Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 1 bweaplvovro yap abro? rds rpayydias 
of xoinrai Td mporroy 


* The words in the Life are? Xphoaro 
3 twoaprg xpbry piv KAedvdpy, érara 
wai rov Sevrepoy abrg apoohye Murvi- 


oxoy roy Xadxdéia’ dv 82 rplrov ixo- 
xpiriy abrds tfevper, ds 82 Arcaiapyos 
6 Meoohvos, ZopoxrARs. These words 
imply that he employed Mynniscus for 
the first time on the occasion of his 
introduction of a second actor; and 
that previously to this innovation, when 
only one actor was required, he had 
been accustomed to employ Cleander, 
instead of acting himself. He must, 
therefore, have given up acting before 
the production of the Supplices, and 
considerably before the first appearance 
of Sophocles. The statement that 
Sophocles was the first dramatic poet 
to abandon acting in person can only be 
true to the extent that he was the first 
poet who never acted at all. 
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sometimes performed in public. In the Thamyris he played 
the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the spectators by 
his skill with the ball. But it is not likely that on either of 
these occasions he took a regular actor’s part. He probably 
appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, in order 
to show his skill with the harp and the ball. After the time 
of Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic poets 

performing in their own plays.* As to the early history of 
- comic acting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned as 
one of the old poets who were called ‘dancers’, and it is there- 
fore probable that he acted in his own comedies. Crates is 
said to have begun his- career as an actor of Cratinus.* But 
after his time there is no certain instance of a comic poet 
appearing upon the stage. The professional actor was uni- 
versally employed. The statement that Aristophanes acted the 
part of Cleon in the Knights is due to a misconception on the 
part of the scholiast.‘ 

It appears then that it was in the beginning of the fifth century 
that the profession of the actor came into existence as a distinct 
occupation. It grew very rapidly in importance. At first the 
actors who took part in the competitions were regarded as 
mere subordinates, and had no share in the honours and 
rewards. But towards the middle of the century a change was 
made, and prizes began to be instituted for the best actors, as 
well as for the best poets. The names of the actors began to be 
recorded in the official lists of victors, side by side with those 


' Vit. Soph. sp@roy py xaraddoas 
Thy bwonprow Tov wanrow &a ri ldiay 
puxpopowiay ; Athen. p. 20 F; Eustath. 
Od. p. 1533. 

2 Maller (Griech. Bihnenalt. p. 184) 
states, on the authority of Zenob. Prov. 
v. 100, that Astydamas the Elder acted 
in his own tragedy, the Parthenopaeus. 
The words in Zenobius are etnpephoas 
dy rp bwoxpice TMapOevoralov, But this 
is merely a carelessness of expression, 
on which no stress can be laid. In the 
account given by Suidas (s. v. cauriy 
éxaveis) of the same occurrence the 
expression is ednpephoaryr: éni rpayydlas 
3:3accaXig HapSevowalov. The Parthe- 
nopaeus was really written by Asty- 
damas the Younger. See the Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, p. 430. 


* Athen, p. 22 A; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 534. 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. 34 Dindf.; Arg. ii. 
Equit. The story arose from a mis 
understanding of the phrase xa@iévaz 13 
Spaya &’ gavrov. The Knights was the 
first play Aristophanes produced in his 
own name. See Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. ii. 928 ff. Antiphanes is said 
(Maller, Die griech. Bahnen, p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 972 ["Avripawn)s wéu(srres) 
Avacefo(nevors)’ [dwexpivero "Avr hod- 
vns. But it is by no means certain that 
the name of the poet is rightly filled in 
as Antiphanes. Even if it is, it does 
not follow that the actor Antiphanes 
was the same person. 
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of the poets and choregi.' In the fourth century the actorsl 


sprang into still greater prominence. The art of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon is 
not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a period of dramatic productiveness 
was followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and 
from the time of Garrick downwards the names of the great 
actors, who have made themselves famous by interpreting the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the 
names of dramatic authors. In Athens the fourth century was 
the period when acting was brought to the greatest perfection. 
To such an extent had the importance of the actor’s profession 
increased, that in Aristotle’s time a play depended more for 
its success upon the skill of the actor than upon the genius of 
the poet. The effect upon dramatic writing was most pernicious. 
The poets began to write their plays with a view to exhibiting 
the capacities of the actors. Scenes which had no connexion 
with the plot were introduced for the sole purpose of enabling 
an actor to make a display of his talents.* Sophocles is said 
by one of the old grammarians to have been guilty of the same 
sort of practice. But if there is any truth in the statement, 
the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant tragedies.® 
The charge might be brought with more plausibility against the 
monodies of Euripides, which are often feeble from a literary 
point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine voice to 
make a great impression. However, it was not until the fourth 
century that the influence of the actors became so universal 
as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic writing. 

The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 
taken by the state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter.‘ 
The main points may be recapitulated here. During the early 
part of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. 
Certain poets and certain actors were permanently associated) 


1 See chap. i. p. 4 wownTay &” atvrovs, bd 82 ray d-yabay 
2 boy wage Poet. c. Ate 3 éwescod- &a rots iwoxpirds : Rhet. iii. 1 pet{ov 
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together. But as the actors increased in importance, they 
were placed on the same footing as the poets and choregi, 
and were appointed by the state. They were then distributed 
among the poets by lot. In the course of the fourth century 
the use of the lot was discontinued in the case of tragedy, 
and a new arrangement was adopted, which was rendered 
possible by the fact that each tragic poet exhibited several 
tragedies at the same time. Under the new system each 
tragedy was performed by a different actor, and in this way 
all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the services of all 
the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only a single 
play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. If 
an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 
and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 
On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
engagement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 
consequence, and was paid by Alexander.’ 


§2. The distribution of the Parts among the Actors. 


It has been shown that the number of the actors in a Greek 
play was limited to three. The principal actor was called the 
protagonist ; next in importance came the deuteragonist ; the 
tritagonist played the inferior characters. The importance 
of the protagonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out 
already.’ In the ordinary theatrical language of the time a 
play was said to be ‘acted by’ the protagonist, as if the other 
actors were of no account. The protagonist was publicly ap- 
pointed by the state, but was allowed to choose the second and 
third actors at his own discretion. In the same way the prize 
for acting at each festival was confined to the protagonists. 
In tragedy more especially the protagonist was a person of the 
greatest importance. The whole structure of a Greek tragedy 
was designed with the object of fixing the interest upon some 
grand central figure. The significance of the other characters 


1 Plut. Alex. p. 681 E. Leg. § 10; Suidas s. v. ZopoxA ffs. 
2 Plut. Rep. Ger. 817 A; Dem. Fals. ® See chap. i. p. 42, ch. ii, p. 57. 
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consisted mainly in their capacity to excite the passions and 
draw forth the sentiments of the leading personage. This 
being so, it was essential that the protagonist should concentrate 
the interest upon himself; otherwise the harmony and balance 
of the play would have been destroyed. Hence the subordinate 
actors were strictly forbidden to attempt to outshine the pro- 
tagonist. Even if they had finer voices than the protagonist, 
they were made to moderate and restrain their powers, so as to 
allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, and rivet the 
attention of the spectators upon the central character.! The 
jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow-actors is well 
exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who had a theory 
that the first speaker in a play always attracted the sympa- 
thies of the audience, and therefore would never allow any 
other actor, however inferior, to appear upon the stage before 
himself.? 

The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
undertaken by the poet if the play was a new one.® But if an 
old play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 
by the protagonist who had the management of the perform- 
ance. The three actors between them filled all the parts in 
a play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. An actor 
had only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 


' Cic. Div. in Caecil. § 48 ‘ut in 
actoribus Graeccis fieri videmus, saepe 
illum, qui est secundarum aut tertiarum 
partium, cum possit aliquanto clarius 
dicere quam ipse primarum, multum 
summittere, ut ille princeps quam 
maxime excellat,’ &c. 

3 Aristot. Pol. vii. 17. The story 
about Theodorus has caused some diffi- 
culty. Does it mean that Theodorus, 
besides taking the principal character, 
also played the part of the person who 
made the first speech in the tragedy ? 
If so, he would have been debarred 
from acting some of the most popular 
tragedies of the time. For instance, 
the actor who took the part of Electra 
in the play of Sophocles could not act 
the part of the paedagogus, since 
Electra comes on the stage as soon as 
the paedagogus leaves it. There would 
be the same difficulty aboutthe Orestes, 
the Medea, and many other plays. It 


has been suggested that the reference 
istosome preliminary announcement of 
the title of the play, which Theodorus 
preferred to make himself, instead of 
leaving it to a subordinate. Such 
announcements were made in Greek 
theatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 19; Heliod. Aethiop. viii. 
17; Synesius, wept spovolas, p. 128 D), 
and may have been customary inAthens, 
orin other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. Butit is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
the part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to do so. 
In such plays as the Electra it would be 
impossible. 
* Alciphron, Epist. ili. 71. 
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reappear in a new character. Changes of this kind could be 
effected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
two traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
the ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
of the Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
leaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
mount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
view the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
liast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
Jocasta and of Antigone. It was necessary, therefore, after 
Jocasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 
before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
actor time to change his mask and dress. Euripides managed 
this by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof 
at first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while 
he addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 
palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines. Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another.’ There is a further instance which shows that even 
less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pylades. 
In the scene which ensues Pylades has three lines to 
speak; and the scholiast says that his part was taken by the 
servant who had just left the stage, so as to avoid the necessity 
of fouractors. The servant must therefore have changed his 
mask in a very few moments.” 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the principal 
character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Antigone, in 
the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 
mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists. 
Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part 


* Schol. Eur. Phoen. 93. 7 Schol. Aesch. Choeph. goo. 
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of the protagonist.' Usually, as in the above instances, the 
chief personage gave the name to the piece. But this was 
not always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part 
of Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines. In the 
Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist.2, In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
most likely the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as 
this is certainly the most impressive character in the play, 
though not the one with which the spectators are in sympathy. 
The protagonist had also to take his share of the subordinate 
characters when he could be spared. It has already been men- 
tioned that in the Phoenissae of Euripides the protagonist 
appeared in the part of Antigone as well as in that of Jocasta. 
At times he took even the smallest characters if the necessities 
of the play demanded it. Plutarch states that the protagonist, 
in the part of a messenger or an attendant, often gained more 
applause than the actor who bore the sceptre and the crown.® 
It was, in fact, the chief advantage of the Greek system that 
even the subordinate characters were played with as much 
excellence as the more important ones. The tritagonist took 
what in modern times would be called the ‘heavy’ parts. It 
was his special privilege, as Demosthenes remarks, to play the 
tyrant and the sceptred monarch.‘ Aeschines, in his career as 
tritagonist, often had to act gloomy tyrants of this kind, such as 
Creon, Cresphontes, and Oenomaus. Such characters did not 
require great powers in the actor. There was no pathos to be 
excited, no play of conflicting emotions to be exhibited. All 
that was necessary was a powerful voice, and a capacity for 
declaiming verses. Most likely for the same reason the trita- 
gonist usually spoke the prologues, which also did not require 
much more in the actor than good powers of elocution. Thus 
the ghost of Polydorus, which speaks the prologue in the 
Hecuba of Euripides, was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist.’ 

1 Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97. 5 Dem. 1. c., de Cor. §§ 180, 267. 
a8 ; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246; Strattis ap. Devrient, Das Kind auf der antiken 
Kock, Frag. Com. Gr. i. p. 711. thne, thinks that the words spoken 

2 Hesych. s.v. dpoupaios Olyépaos; by children in the Alcestis, Andro- 
Dem. de Cor. § 180; Aelian, Var. Hist. mache, &c., were declaimed by the 
xiv. 40. | tritagonist from behind the stage, 


* Plut. Lysand. p. 466 D. while a real child appeared on the 
* Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. stage and went through the gestures, | 
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The deuteragonist took the parts which, in point of interest, 
were intermediate between the leading characters and the heavy 
parts which fell to the tritagonist. There are not, however, any 
traditions as to particular characters having been played by 
the deuteragonist. Attempts have been made in modern times 
to assign the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the 
protagonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist respectively... Such 
speculations are interesting, in so far as they show that all the 
existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three actors. 
Otherwise they are not of very great value. There is generally 
no difficulty in deciding which was the leading character. But 
it is obvious that the subordinate parts might be distributed in 
various ways ; and no doubt the arrangement differed at different 
periods. There are no traditions on the subject in addition to 
those already mentioned. Any attempt, therefore, to reproduce 
the exact arrangement adopted at a particular period must 
depend more or less upon conjecture. 


§ 3. Extra Performers. 


For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most 
plays a certain number of additional performers was required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may be 
divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor would 
be unable to take. Thirdly, in many cases a small subordinate 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. The 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
‘parachoregemata’.? This word obviously means something 


1 K. F. Hermann, De distributione * As there is some doubt about the 
personarum in trag. graec., 1842; meaning of the word wapaxopiynya, it 
Richter, Die Vertheilung der Rollen will be well toquote the passages where 
der griech. Tragodie, 1842; Croiset, it occurs. They are (1) Schol. Aesch. 
Histoire de la Litt. grecq., iii. passim. Prom. 12 é» wapaxopyyjyant abre 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows, therefore, that the cost of the extra 
performers was borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Plutarch’s story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 
appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants.’ 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the stage. 
‘It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of 
‘parachoregemata’*. The mute personages appeared most fre- 
quently in the shape of attendants, body-guards, crowds of 
people, and so on. The Oedipus Rex opens with a number of 
suppliants kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king, 
In the Choephori Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by 
attendants. The judgement scene in the Eumenides requires 
twelve performers to play the parts of the members of the 
Areopagus. In the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra 


4 


arrive in the chariot, servants 


el8wAowoinPeica Bia. (2) Schol. Aesch. 
Eum. 573 év oe opm abre elow 
of ’Apeonayira: pydapot siareyopevoar, 
(3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. arr tavra 
wadetrat wapaxoprryhpata, ined) oby 
dpawra ly rh Oedrpy of Barpayor, obd2 
5 xopés, GAA’ ~caber pipovwrar Tots 
Barpayous; 6 82 dAnOa&s yopos tx Trav 
evocBav vexpav ovvéiornxev. (4) Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 113 rd roavra sapayo- 
pryhpara wadotow, ola viv Ta nadia 
woet Kadouwra roy warépa’ eira mpds 
ob3ey ert rovTos xphoera. (5) Poll. 
iv. 109 dwdére pw dvri reradprou troxp- 
rou Sto rid Trav yxopevraw elwety ty 
gop, BapacKkhmoy Kadetrat 70 sparypya, Ws 
dy ’Ayapépvom AloyvAou’ el 38 rérapros 
won pirThs Tt w éyéa:ro, Tovro mapa- 
xopnynua dvopdaterat, wal wewpayOdi 
gaow atrd dy Méuvon AloxvAov. The 
first and second instances refer to mute 
personages, the third instance refers to 
an extra chorus, the fourth to extra 
performers who say only a few words 
upon the stage. It is therefore quite 
clear that the word sapayopiyynpa in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 
as distinct from the actors and the 
chorus. There are no grounds for ex- 


stand ready to spread carpets 


cluding the mute personages from the 
class of wapayopnyhpara, as Miller 
(Griech. Bohnenalt. p. 179) and others 
have done. Pollux appears to make 
the distinction between rapacxhmnoyr and 
wapaxopnynpa lie in the fact that the 
former sang, the latter spoke. The 
distinction is a foolish one, and was 
probably due to Pollux’s habit of 
generalizing from one particular in- 
stance. The word sapagehnoyr, in its 
present sense, onlyoccurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it may have 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words éy ’Ayapépvom AlaxvAov in 
the passage of Pollux are corrupt, the 
corruption arising frem the words éy 
Mépvon AlaxvAou which follow. There 
is no wapagxnnov in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pylades in the Choephori (vv. goo- 
g02), because (1) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (2) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. 
informs us. 
1 Plut. Phocion, p. 750 C. 
* See note 2 on the previous page. 
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beneath their feet... Probably in many other instances great 
personages were accompanied by attendants, although there is 
no special reference to them in the play. Not infrequently more 
prominent characters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. 
Pylades says nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and 
the Electra of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri 
must also have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already 
upon the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The 
person of Force in the Prometheus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between parents and their 
children. The children appear as silent figures, but give 
occasion for touching speeches by their parents. There is 
an example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples are to be found in the introduction 
of Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor’s children in the Hecuba.? Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous 
actor of the part to appear in another character. In the final 
scene of Orestes, most of the prominent characters are brought 
upon the stage together, after the fashion of a modern drama. 
But only three of them can speak: Helen, Hermione, Electra, 
and Pylades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is 
especially unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made 
to produce effects which were hardly compatible with the limited 
resources of Greek tragedy. | 

The second class of extra performers took all those minor 
parts in which there was a certain amount of speaking or 
singing, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 
take. In tragedy such performers were mostly required for 


1 Aesch. Choeph. 713, Eum. 678 ff., 2 Soph. Aj. 544; Eur. Med.roar, Herc. 
Agam. 908. Fur. 454, Phoen. 834, Hecub. 978. 
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the boys’ parts, which were unsuitable for grown-up actors. 
Euripides was especially fond of introducing boys upon the 
stage. In the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother’s death in a 
short ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 
Andromache and her little son Molossus.'' In the Old Comedy 
these additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 
parts at times when the three regular actors were already 
on the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 
daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 
Megarian in the Acharnians. ‘The herald and Pseudartabas 
are additional examples from the Acharnians.” 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required. 
The Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the 
Wasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
must therefore have been personated by extra performers. 
An additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 
quired in the Alexander of Euripides.* Sometimes the extra 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon’s chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae.* Their part would be taken by members of the regular 
chorus. In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of 
huntsmen sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Imme- 
diately after their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting 
of women of Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the 
huntsmen cannot have been personated by members of the 
regular chorus ; but it is possible that the singing was done by 
the chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen were repre- 
sented by mute figures.‘ 


§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors. 


The dress of the actors in tragedy was always entirely distinct 
from that ofthe chorus. The chorus consisted originally of satyrs, 


1 Eur. Alc. 393, Androm. 504. 248; Schol. Eur. Hipp. 58. 
2 Aristoph. Pax 114, Acharn. 43, : pristoph. Ran, 209, Thesm. 104. 
Eur. Hipp. 61. 


94, 729. . 
§ Aesch, Eum. 10323 Aristoph, Vesp. 
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the half-human followers of Dionysus. Later on it came to be 
composed in most cases of ordinary citizens, and was dressed 
accordingly. But the actors represented from the first the gods 
and heroes of the old mythology. For them a different costume 
was required. The practice of the Greeks in regard to this 
costume was totally opposed to all modern notions upon the 
subject. Historical accuracy and archaeological minuteness in 
the mounting of a play were matters of complete indifference to 
the Greeks. Accordingly, when bringing these heroic charac- 
ters upon the stage, they never made any attempt to produce an 
accurate imitation of the costume of the Homeric period. At 
the same time they were not content that the heroes and gods 
of their tragedy should appear upon the scene in the garments 
of ordinary life. Such an arrangement would have been incon- 
sistent with the ideal character of Greek tragedy. A special 
dress was therefore employed, similar to that of common life, 
but more flowing and dignified. The garments were dyed 
with every variety of brilliant colour, The bulk of the actor 
was increased by padding his chest and limbs, and placing 
huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were employed in 
which every feature was exaggerated, to give superhuman 
dignity and terror to the expression. In this way a conven- 
tional costume was elaborated, which continued for centuries 
to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the leading 
characters in a Greek tragedy were dressed in this fashion, 
with only such slight variations and additions as the particular 
case required. 

The origin of this tragic costume is a subject about which very 
little is known. According to the later Greek tradition it was 
invented almost entirely by Aeschylus.!' But this is probably 
an exaggeration. Aeschylus was no doubt mainly instrumental 
in developing and improving the costume, and giving it a definite 
shape. But that the whole idea of it was his own creation is 
hardly credible. Most likely it had existed, though in a less 
elaborate form, long before his time. As for its origin, the 
most plausible view seems to be that it was derived from the 
old traditional garb of the Bacchic cultus, worn by Dionysus 


1 Athen. p. a1 E; Hor. A. P, 278; et com. (Gronov. Thesaur. viii. p. 
Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. 11; Cramer, 1683); Suidas s.v. AloxwvAos. 
Anecd. Par. i. p. 19; Evanth. de trag. 
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himself and by his chief attendants.’ Several indications point 
in this direction. In early works of art Dionysus and his 
followers often appear in a long flowing robe, not unlike that 
of the tragic stage. They also wear a tall hunting boot, which 
was sometimes called the cothurnus, and which may have been 
the prototype from which the tragic cothurnus was developed. 
The custom of disguising the features with a mask or some 
similar device was always a regular institution in the mum- 
meries connected with the Bacchic worship. The old comic 
actors, before the invention of the theatrical mask, used to smear 
their faces with wine, or cover them with fig-leaves. Masks 
were regularly worn in the processions of Dionysus down to the 
latest times. The Latin peasantry, at their Bacchic festivals, 
used to cover their faces with masks made out of the bark of 
trees? All these facts are in favour of the conclusion that the 
tragic dress, with its mask, its cothurnus, and its flowing robe, 
was not so much the invention of the fifth century as a develop- 
ment from the old festal costume.’ This theory has also the 
advantage of ascribing a parallel origin to the dresses of the 
chorus and those of the actors. While the chorus, in the older 
drama, appeared in the guise of satyrs or rustic votaries of 
Dionysus, the actors, whose part was more dignified, assumed 
the garb of Dionysus himself and of his chief attendants. One 
ancient tradition asserts that the tragic dress was copied in 
later times by the hierophants and torch-bearers at the 
Eleusinian mysteries.‘ Some scholars have twisted this 


his costume. He also thinks the car 


1 See Crusius, Philologus, 1889, 
, was the prototype of the later stage, 


Pp. 703- 

* Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 296 ; Suidas 
S.v.OpiapBos ; Plut. Cupid. Divit. 527 D; 
Verg. Georg. ii. 387. 

5 Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 35-46) 
finds an additional proof of this theory 
in the Bologna vase (cp. Dammler, 
Rhein. Museum, 1888, p. 355). In this 
vase Dionysus is represented sitting in 
a boat-shaped car, with a satyr playing 
a flute on each side of him. e car 
is drawn by two satyrs, and two others 
are leading an ox. A boy and four 
women follow behind. Bethe thinks 
this scene was part of an old tragic 
performance ; that the single actor of 
the period always played the part of 
Dionysus, and therefore naturally wore 


and is identical with the wagons in 
which Thespis is said to have carried 
about his tragedies (Hor. A. P. 276). 
Unfortunately for these theories there 
is nothing to show that the procession 
depicted on the vase had any connexion 
with a dramatic performance. Such 
processions with Dionysus in a boat- 
shaped car are known to have existed 
in other parts of Greece (Philostrat. vit. 
Soph. i. 25; cp. Crusius, Philologus, 
1889, p. 209); and though interesting 
as illustrations of the Bacchic mytho- 
logy, they throw no light on the early 
history of the drama. 
* Athen. p. a1 E. 
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tradition round, and suggested that it was from the hierophants 
and torch-bearers that the first notion of the tragic dress was 
borrowed. But neither view can be regarded as_ probable. 
That the two costumes were not dissimilar seems to be proved 
by the existence of the tradition referred to. But it is unlikely 
that the garb used at the performances in honour of one deity 
should have been borrowed from the cultus of another. The 
resemblance may be better explained by the supposition that 
both costumes were ancient religious dresses, used in the 
worship of Dionysus and Demeter respectively. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tragic costume, 
there is no doubt that the form of it which eventually prevailed 
upon the Greek stage dates from the time of Aeschylus. His 
creative genius revolutionized every department of Greek 
tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially 
dramatic species of art, and gave it the characteristics of 
grandeur and terror. It was necessary to make a correspond- 
ing improvement in the dresses of the actors, and this reform 
also was effected by Aeschylus. The type of costume which 
he gradually developed was so well adapted to its purpose, that 
it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics through- 
out the remaining history of Greek tragedy. Subsequent 
generations, while making various small additions and altera- 
tions, never altogether abandoned the original design. Our 
knowledge of the subject is derived partly from the descriptions 
of Pollux and others, partly from works of art. Few of these 
works, unfortunately, are of early date. There is the Naples 
vase, belonging to the end of the fifth century, and depicting 
the performers in a satyric play. The two actors who take the 
heroic parts in this performance (Fig. 22) are dressed more or 
less closely in the tragic style. There is also a votive relief 
(Fig. 15) from the Peiraeeus, of the early fourth century, in which 
three tragic actors are depicted in stage costume, two of them 
with their masks in their hands.'' But the work in this relief is 
so bare and devoid of detail, that it adds little to our knowledge. 
The Andromeda vase, of the same date, exhibits Andromeda 
chained to a rock, with Perseus and other figures on each side 
of her, and dressed in a costume which was evidently suggested 


! See, on the subject of this relief, Robert, Athen. Mittheil. 1882, pp. 389 ff. 
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by that of tragedy, though it is not a complete theatrical dress.* 
Numerous vases from Magna Graecia, belonging mostly to the 
fourth century, represent scenes out of tragedies? But these 
too are not portrayed as theatrical scenes; and the costumes 
of the characters, though often resembling those of the tragic 
stage, cannot be regarded as regular actors’ costumes. Still, 
all these paintings are valuable, as exhibiting in a general way 
some of the main features of the tragic dress. Apart from 
examples of the above kind, the works of art on which we have 
to depend are all of late date, and mostly of Italian origin.’ 
But Greek tragedies were commonly performed in Italy even in 
imperial times; and Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere 
reproduction of the Greek. Hence delineations of tragic scenes 


Fic. 15. 


and figures, though Italian in origin, present the characteristics 
of the Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them 
for points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main 
with the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 
them a fairly trustworthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying figure of a tragic actor 


1 See Bethe, Jahrb, des Archacol, _ given by Huddilston, in Greek Tragedy 
Instituts, 1896, pp. 29a f., and pl. 2. _in the Light of Vase-Paintings, 1898. 

2 See especially the Medea vase _* A list of them will be found in 
(Baumeister, Denkmiler, no, 980). Maller, Griech. Bahnenalt. p. 226, 
Copies of many of these vases are 


HAIGH R 
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(Fig. 16) is copied from an ivory statuette found in the ruins 
of a villa near Rieti.’ On comparing together these various 
representations, which range in date over a period of five or six 
hundred years, it is interesting to find that they all bear a strong 
family resemblance to one another. The pictures of the tragic 
actor, whether found on Greek vases, Etruscan mosaics, or 
wall-paintings of Cyrene and Pompeii, obviously belong to one 
common type. In spite of considerable differences in point of 
detail they portray the same general conception. This fact 
confirms the ancient tradition, that the costume of the tragic 
stage, in all its more important features, was definitely settled 
by Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. 

The contrast between the ancient and the modern actor is 
marked by nothing so conspicuously as by the use of masks. 
These masks, or similar devices, were a regular feature in the 
old Dionysiac worship, and were probably inherited as such 
by the tragic stage, and not invented of set purpose. With the 
growth of tragedy they soon acquired a newccharacter. Thespis, 
the earliest of tragic actors, is said at the commencement of 
his career to have merely painted his face with white lead 
or purslane. Later on he employed masks; but these were 
of a very simple character, consisting merely of linen, without 
paint or colouring. Choerilus introduced certain improvements 
which are not specified. Phrynichus set the example of using 
female masks.* Aeschylus was the first to employ painted 
masks, and to portray features of a dreadful and awe-inspiring 
character. Though not the inventor of the tragic mask, as 
some ancient writers assert, he was the first to give it that 
distinctive character from which in later times it never varied 
except in detail.* After the time of Aeschylus there is no 
further mention of any radical alterations or improvements in 
the manufacture of masks. 

The use of masks is indissolubly connected with the style 
and character of Greek tragedy. It is said to have added 
resonance to the actor's voice; and this was a point of great 
importance in the vast theatres of the ancients.‘ Also without 


1 From Monumenti Inediti, xi. 13. 278 ; Evanth. de trag. et com. (Gronov. 
3 Suidas s. vv. @éoms, Xorpidos, pv- Thesaur. viii. p. 1683). 
vIXOS. * Aul. Gell. v. 7. 


3 Suidas s. v. AloxvAos ; Hor. A. P. 
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masks it would have been impossible for one actor to play 
several parts, or for men to play the parts of women. At the 
same time the practice had its inconvenient side. The Greek 
actor was deprived of any opportunity for displaying those 
powers of facial expression which are one of the chief excel- 
lences in modern acting. It was only by his gestures that he 
could emphasize the meaning of what he had to say: his 
features remained immovable. But niceties of facial expres- 
sion would have been scarcely visible in the huge expanse of 
a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on which were depicted in 
bold and striking lines the main traits in the character repre- 
sented, was really much more effective, and could be seen by 
the most distant spectator. Then again it must have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for a Greek actor to delineate finely 
drawn shades of individual character. The masks necessarily 
ran in general types, such as that of the brutal tyrant, the 
crafty statesman, the suffering maiden, and so on. The acting 
would have to correspond. It would be difficult to imagine the 
part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But the characters of Greek 
tragedy were mostly types rather than individuals. The heroes 
and heroines were drawn in broad general outlines, and there 
was little attempt at delicate strokes of character-painting. The 
use of masks no doubt helped to give this particular bent to 
Greek tragedy. 

Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used." The mask covered the whole of the head, 
both in front and behind.* Caps were often worn underneath, 
to serve as a protection.* The white of the eye was painted on 
the mask, but the place for the pupil was left hollow, to enable 
the actor to see.‘ The expression of the tragic mask was 
gloomy and often fierce; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 
clear outlet to the actor’s voice. One of the mos¢ characteristic 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos,® a cone-shaped 
prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the forehead, 
intended to give size and impressiveness to the face, and used 
where dignity was to be imparted. It varied in size according 


1 boll. x, 167; Isidor. Orig. x. 119; 5 Schol. Dem. Fals. Leg. § 256. 
Suidas s.v. @éoms; Verg. Georg. ii. See fig. 23. 
387; Prudent. c. Symmach. ii. 646. * Wieseler, Denkmialer, p. 42. 


3 Aul. Gell. v. 7. ® Poll. iv. 133-5, 139. 
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to the character of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was 
especially large; that of women was less than that of men. 
A character was not necessarily represented by the same mask 
throughout the piece. The effects of misfortune or of accident 
had often to be depicted by a fresh mask. For instance, in the 
Helen of Euripides Helen returns upon the stage with her hair 
shorn off, and her cheeks pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the 
end of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, is seen with blinded 
eyes and blood-stained face. In such cases a change of mask 
must have been necessary. There are a few occasions in the 
extant tragedies where a change of facial expression seems to 
be demanded by the circumstances, but was rendered impossible 
by the mask. Thus in the Electra of Sophocles, the heroine is 
unable to show her joy at her brother’s return, and the poet has 
to get over this as best he can. He makes Orestes bid her 
show no signs of joy for fear of arousing suspicion, while she 
declares that there is no risk of this, for hatred of her mother 
has become too engrained in her for her expression to change 
suddenly, and her joy itself will bring tears and not laughter." 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a stereotyped 
character. Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds.? His in- 
formation was derived from Alexandrian sources, and his list 
represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in 
the later period; but the descriptions in Pollux will give an 
adequate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women. The principal features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, 
the colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos, and the 
expression of the eyes. To take a few examples. The strong 


1 (Soph, El. 1296 ff. Other casesare (1905), where the various cases in 
Aesch, Eum. 968 ,.990) and Eur. Orest. which a change of mask is certain or 
1317. Cf. Hense, Die Modificirung der suspected are discussed. ] 

Maske in der griech. Tragoddie, ed. ii 2 Poll. iv. 133-41. 
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and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 


Fis. 17. 


by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 
as a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough 
to give the spectators a very fair conception of his character 
and position. 

The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a 
regular part of the stock of the Greek stage-manager. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks.’ In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 
strange attributes. Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 


2 Poll. iv, 141, 142. Special masks were called fxoxeva xpbowma. 
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had the head of a mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict Io with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens, Lastly, there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks are 
given in figs. 17, 18. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man; the second and third are probably 


Fic, 18. 


masks of women. The fourth is an example of one of the 
special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head." 

We come now to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing 
is known as to the appearance of this dress in the time of 
Thespis and his immediate successors. Our information refers 
solely to the tragic costume as modified and developed by 


1 The masks in fig. 17arecopiedfrom copied from the Archaeol. Zeitung for 
Wieseler, Denkmiler, v. 20, 24, 26, 1878. They are from wall-paintings at 
The first is a marble, 'the second and Pompeii. Fora list of thevarious works 
third are from wall-paintings at Her- _ ofart illustrating the subject see Maller, 
culaneum. The masks in fig. 18 are Griech. Bahnenalt. p. 273. 
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Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. The object of 
Aeschylus in these innovations was to add fresh splendour 
to the costume, and make it worthy of the colossal beings 
by which his stage was peopled. For this purpose he 
employed various devices. Among these was the cothurnus, or 
tragic boot, which was intended to increase the stature of the 
actors, and to give them an appearance of superhuman grandeur. 
It was a boot with a wooden sole of enormous thickness attached 
to it. The wooden sole was painted in various colours.’ Ac- 
cording to some grammarians Aeschylus invented the boot 
altogether ;* others say his innovation consisted merely in 
giving increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors.» This latter view is probably the correct one. 
The original of the cothurnus, as already remarked, may very 
likely have been the hunting boot of the same name worn by 
‘Dionysius, which was a boot reaching high up the calf, but with 
soles of ordinary size. After the time of Aeschylus the tragic 
cothurnus continued to be a regular feature in theatrical costume 
down to the latest period of Greek and Roman tragedy.’ It 
varied in height according to the dignity and position of the 
wearers, a king, for instance, being provided with a larger 
cothurnus than a mere attendant. In this way the physical 
stature of the persons upon the stage was made to correspond 
to their social position. In the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 19), representing a tragic scene, the difference between 
the cothurnus of the servant and that of the hero is very 
conspicuous.’ Whether the cothurnus was worn by all the 
characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important ones, is 
uncertain. There was another tragic boot called the ‘krepis’, 
of a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, and used 


1 The name for the tragic boot in 
Greek wasépuBarns (Suid.s.v. AloxvAos), 
éxpifas (Lucian, Nero c. 9), or «é8opvos 
(vit, Aesch.). Cothurnus was the 
regular name in Latin. Pollux (iv. 
115) appears to be mistaken in calling 
éuBdrns the comic boot, in opposition 
to the notices in other grammarians. 
The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, 
as appears from Schol, Lucian, Epist. 
Saturn. 19. Works of art show that 
it was painted : see Wieseler, Denk- 
miler, vii, viii; and cp. Ovid. Am. ii. 


18. 15 ‘risit Amor pallamque meam 
pictosque cothurnos °. 

* Suidass.v. AloxvAos; Aristot. apud 
Themist. or. xxvi. p. 316; Philostrat., 
vit. Apoll. vi, 11; Porphyr. on Hor. 
A. P. 278. 

5 Vit. Aesch. p. 7 Dindf. 

* Lucian, Nero c. 9, Necyom. c. 16, 
Iupp. Trag. c. 41, de Salt. c. 27; Mar- 
tial, viii. 3, 13, &c. 

® The illustration is from Wieseler, 
Denkmaler, ix. 1. The original is a 
wall-painting from Pompeii. 
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by the chorus as well as by the actors. Possibly this may have 
been a boot more like those of ordinary life than the cothurnus, 
and may have been worn by the subordinate characters.' The 
illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather a clumsy 
contrivance, and that it must have been somewhat inconvenient 
to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very careful to 
avoid stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that accidents 
were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfortune of this 
kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at Collytus. In 
the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he tripped up and 


Fic. 19. 


fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus-trainer Sannio.* 
The use of the cothurnus, combined with the onkos, or pro- 
longation of the crown of the mask, added greatly to the stature 
of the tragic actor. To prevent his seeming thin in comparison 
with his height, it was found necessary to increase his bulk 
by padding. His figure was thus made to appear of uniformly 
large proportions." 

1 Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. ® Phot. s.v. owpéria; Lucian, de 


2 Lucian, Somnium vel Gallus 26; Salt, 27. 
vit, Aeschin. 
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The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the 
ordinary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more 
magnificent. They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and 
an over-garment or mantle. The tunic was brilliantly variegated 
in colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 
times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar orna- 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet. But 
the tunics worn by females upon the stage were sometimes 
longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon the ground, 
as the name ‘syrtos’ implies. On the other hand, it appears 
from various illustrations that shorter ones were occasionally 
provided for attendants and other minor characters. The 
tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle high 
up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist. In ordinary 
life sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Greeks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and appearance of the tragic tunic 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given." 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn 
off the stage, and consisted of two varieties. The ‘himation’ 
was a long mantle passing round the right shoulder, and 
covering the greater part of the body. The ‘chlamys’ was 
a short cloak flung across the left shoulder. As far as shape 
was concerned all the tragic mantles belonged to one or the 
other of these two classes, but they differed in colour and 
material. Pollux gives a list of several of them, but does 
not append any description.* The mere names prove that 
they were very gorgeous in colour. There were mantles of 
saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of purple. Queens wore 
a white mantle with purple borders. These were the colours 
worn by tragic personages under ordinary circumstances. But 
if they were in misfortune or in exile, the fact was signified 


1 For the general account of the  worksof art referred to on pp. 240, 241. 
xiréy or tunic see Pollux iv. 115-18. For the ornamentation and the girdle 
The epithet wo«iAoy shows that it was see the same works of art. The sleeves 
brilliantly coloured. As tothe length were called yepides (vit. Aesch. p. 6 
of the tunic see Lucian, Iupp. Trag. c. Dindf.; Lucian, Iupp. Trag. c. 41). 
41, Eustath. Il. p. 954. 47, and the 2 Poll, iv. 116-18, 
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to the spectators from the very first by dressing them in the 
garb of mourning. In such cases the colours used were black, 
dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 

Coverings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 
except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 
observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus, 
Ismene arrives from Thebes wearing a ‘Thessalian hat’. 
Ladies also wore a ‘mitra’, or band for binding the hair. In 
the scene in the Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as 
a female, one of the articles mentioned is the hair-band.! 

Such was the tragic costume as settled by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy ; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the dress. The 
same garb in its main features was worn by nearly all the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. In some instances special 
costumes were invented for particular classes of men. Sooth- 
sayers such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of 
network, which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds 
were provided with a short leathern tunic. Occasionally also 
heroes in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, 
were dressed in rags.* But the majority of the characters 
wore the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and 
variations ; and the only means by which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mythology, 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small conventional emblems. 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with which their. 
names were associated. Apollo carried his bow, and Hermes 
his magic wand. Athene wore the aegis.* In the same way 
the well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality 
in their costume which enabled the spectators to recognize 
them as soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was 
always conspicuous by means of his club and lion’s skin; 
Perseus wore the cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration 


1 Poll. iv. 116; Soph. O. C. 314; Rust. ii. 11. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. 3 Aesch. Eum. 181, 404; Poll. iv. 
2 Poll. iv. 116, 117; Varro, Res 117. 
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already given.’ Kings in a similar manner were distinguished 
by the crown upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. 
They also had a special article of dress, consisting of a short 
tunic with a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic.’ 
Foreigners were discriminated by some one particular attribute, 
rather than by a complete variety in their costume. For 
example, Darius wore the Persian turban; otherwise he was 
probably dressed in the ordinary tragic style.* Warriors were 
equipped with complete armour, and occasionally had a short 
cloak of scarlet or purple wrapped round the hand and elbow 
for protection.‘ Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. 
The staff with a curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in 
ancient works of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles.‘ 
Crowns of olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought 
good tidings; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity. The 
above examples illustrate the mode in which the different 
characters and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage 
by small varieties in their equipment. But in its main features 
the dress of the majority of the characters was the same, and 
consisted of the elaborate Aeschylean costume. 

The tragic costume, after having been once elaborated, was 
retained for centuries without any important innovation. The 
tragic actor must have been an impressive, though rather un- 
natural, figure, upon the stage. His large stature and bulky 
limbs, his harsh and strongly-marked features, his tunic with its 
long folds and brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its 
gorgeous colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle 
of some magnificence. We must remember that he was intended 
to be seen in theatres of vast dimensions, in which even the 
front rows of spectators were a considerable distance from the 
stage, while the more distant part of the audience could only 
discern general effects. For such theatres the tragic costume 
of the Greeks was admirably adapted, however unwieldy and 
unnatural it may have appeared on a closer inspection. Its 
magnificence and dignity were especially appropriate to the ideal 


1 Poll. iv. 117. See fig. 18. called épaznrvis. 
2 Lucian, Somn. vel Gall. 26; Poll. 5 Eur. Ion 743; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
iv. 116. The special tunic was called Dindf. . 
aéARo pa, S Aesch, Agam. 493; Soph. O. R. 
3 Aesch. Pers, 661. 83; Eur. Alc. 759. 
* Poll, iv. 116, 117. The cloak was 
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figures which move in the dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 


Fic. 20. 


Fic, ar. 


In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is humorously made 
to declare that it was only right that the demigods of tragedy 
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should wear finer clothes, and use longer words, than ordinary 
mortals. The tragedy of Euripides was altogether more human in 
tone, and a more ordinary costume would have been better suited 
to it. But the Greeks, with their strong feeling of conservatism 
in matters of art, clung to the form of dress already established. 
The result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to 
exhibit human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage 
was bound to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened 
that the speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were 
highly inconsistent with the superhuman grandeur of their per- 
sonal appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous was a very short one in the case of the Greek 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the . 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence 
of the actor’s appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian is 
especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their ‘chest-paddings and stomach-paddings’, ‘their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
the spectators’, and the ‘huge boots on which they are mounted ’. 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety.!. In 
Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary effect 
produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appearance 
of a tragic actor before them for the first time. It is said that as 
soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 
earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 
his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
as if he had been a demon.’ In order to give an idea of the 
style and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations 
of tragic scenes (Figs. 20 and 21) are inserted, the first of which 
obviously represents Medea hesitating about the murder of her 
children.* 


1 Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar. 23. | Monumenti Inediti, xi. 31, 32. The 
? Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v. 9. originals are wall-paintings at Pompeii. 
S The illustrations are taken from 
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§ 5. Costume of Satyric Actors. 


Tragedy and the satyric drama were sister forms of art, de- 
scended from the same original. But while tragedy advanced in 
dignity and magnificence, the satyric drama retained all the wild 
licence and merriment which in early times had characterized 
the dithyrambic performances in honour of Dionysus. Its 
chorus invariably consisted of satyrs. Of the characters upon 
the stage, with which we are at present concerned, one was 
always Silenus, the drunken old follower of Dionysus; the rest 
were mainly heroes out of mythology, or other legendary beings. 


— 


Fis. 22. 


In the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of 
a satyric play, the characters consist of Silenus, Odysseus, and 
the Cyclops. Concerning the costume of the actors the notices 
of Pollux are exceedingly brief. But it is possible to obtain 
fairly clear conceptions on the subject from several works of 
art, and more especially from the well-known vase-painting at 
Naples.’ From this painting we see that the characters in a 
satyric drama, with the exception of Silenus, were dressed in 


1 Baumeister, Denkmiler, nos. 422 ler, Denkméler, vi. 1, 2 (the Naples 
(the Naples vase), 424, 1631; Wiese- vase), 3-10, See above, p. 240. 
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much the same way as in tragedy. Their masks exhibit the 
same features, and their garments are of the same general de- 
scription. The tunic appears to have been rather shorter, to 
facilitate ease of movement, as the acting in a satyric play was 
no doubt less dignified and statuesque than in tragedy. For the 
same reason the tall cothurnus of tragedy does not appear to 
have been worn. It is not depicted in the works of art; and 
although this fact in itself is perhaps hardly decisive, since even 
in representations of tragic scenes the cothurnus is occasionally 
left out, still on general grounds it appears to be most improb- 
able that the cothurnus should have been worn in the satyric 
drama. But, on the whole, the heroic characters in satyric plays 
were dressed in much the same fashion as in tragedy. As to 
Silenus, his mask always represents a drunken old man, with 
a half-bestial expression. His under-garments, as depicted in 
works or art, are of two kinds. Sometimes he wears a tight- 
fitting dress, encasing the whole of his body with the exception 
of his head, hands, and feet. At other times he wears close- 
fitting trousers, and a tunic reaching to the knees. All these 
garments are made of shaggy materials, to resemble the hide of 
animals.' Certain over-garments are also mentioned by Pollux 
as having been worn by Silenus, such as fawn-skins, goat-skins, 
imitation panther-skins, mantles of purple, and mantles inwoven 
with flowers or animals.* The figures in the illustration 
(Fig. 22), which is taken from the vase-painting already referred 
to, represent the three actors in a satyric drama. The first is 
playing the part of some unknown hero of mythology. His 
tunic is rather short, and he has no cothurnus; otherwise he 
exhibits the usual features of the tragic actor. The second 
figure represents Hercules. His tunic is still shorter, and 
barely reaches to the knees. The third figure is that of Silenus. 
His body is covered with a single close-fitting garment, and he 
carries a panther-skin over his shoulders. All these figures are 
holding their masks in their hands. 


1 Specimens of the first kind of dress 
are to be found in Wieseler, vi. 2 
(= Baumeister, 422), 6, 7, 10; speci- 
mens of the second kind in vi. 8 
(=Baum. 1631), 9. The tunic was 
called xirav yopraios, padrwrds, dy- 
givaddAos, and was apparently made of 
wool: cp. Poll. iv. 118; Hesych. and 


Suid. s.v. xopraios; Dion. Hal. A. R. 


vii, 7a; Ael. Var. Hist. tii. 40. 


? Poll. iv. 118, These articles are 
part of the dress of Silenus. The other 
actors were dressed quite differently. 
The dress of the chorus is described in 
the next chapter. 
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§ 6. Costume of Comic Actors. 


The Old Comedy was essentially the product of a particular 
time and place. With its local allusions and personal satire it 
was unsuited for reproduction or imitation among later genera- 
tions. Consequently very few traditions were preserved con- 
cerning the style of the masks and dresses used in it. The 
literary evidence is extremely scanty, and we have to depend 
almost entirely on works of art for our knowledge of the 
subject. We have already referred to the vase-paintings 
from Magna Graecia (Figs. 13 and 14), depicting comic scenes 
acted by the Phlyakes. These Phlyakes represented one branch 
of the old Doric comedy, and their performances evidently 


Fic, 23. 


originated in the same phallic exhibitions out of which Attic 
comedy was developed. There are many points in common 
between the two. In both the phallus was regularly worn. In 
both a frequent source of ridicule was found in parodies of 
tragic dramas, or of legendary fables.1 On these grounds it 
was long since suspected that the costume of ‘the Phlyakes 
might resemble that of the old Attic comedy, and might be used 
to illustrate it. This opinion has been confirmed by recent 
Investigations An Attic vase (F if. 23) of the early fourth cen- 
tury, previously overlooked, throws much light upon the subject. 
It gives us a picture of three comic actors dressed in their 


1 There does not appear, however, to 
be any instance of an old Attic comedy 
being acted by the Phlyakes. The 
Scene in Baumeister no. 904, where 
Hercules is knocking against a door, 
and a slave on a donkey follows behind, 
was formerly supposed to be the open- 


HAIGH 


ing scene of the Frogs. But this is very 
doubtful. The character in the vase- 
painting is the real Hercules, and not 
Dionysus disguised. 

2 Korte, Studien zur Alten Komddie, 
Jahrbuch des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, 


pp. 61-93. 
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stage costume, and holding their masks in their hands! 
There are also a number of terra cotta statuettes, of Attic work- | 
manship, and belonging to the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the fourth centuries, which apparently represent figures from 
the comic stage. Copies of two of these statuettes (Fig. 24) are 
here inserted? The costume found on the vase and in the 
statuettes is much the same as that depicted in the Phlyakes 
paintings. It seems certain, therefore, that the dress of the 
Phlyakes was akin to that used in the old Athenian comedy ; 
and it is now possible, from the sources just enumerated, to 
determine the general character of this latter costume. 

The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 


Fra. 24, 


phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors there. 
fore regularly wore the phallus.’ This fact, which is expressly 


1 The illustration is taken from ofthegroup, These have been omitted 
Compte Rendu de la Commission from the copy. 

Impériale Archéologique, 1870-1, plate? The two figures are from Korte, 

iv, 1, The vase was found in the Lc. pp. 78 and 80. Both were found 
Crimea, but is now at St. Petersburg. at Athens. For a complete list of | 
In the original there are two other these statuettes see Korte, pp. 77-86, | 
figures (not actors), one on each side * Schol, Aristoph. Nub. 538, | 
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stated by the grammarians, is confirmed by the evidence of the 
paintings and statuettes. It is true that Aristophanes in the 
Clouds takes credit to himself for having discarded this piece 
of indecency, and for having introduced a more refined style 
of wit into his comedy. But whatever he may have done in 
the Clouds—and it is doubtful how far his words are to be 
taken in the literal sense—there are numerous passages to 
show that in most of his other plays he followed the ordinary 
custom.' Another constant feature in the old comic dress 
was the grotesque padding of the body in front and behind. 
The figures of the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed 
out into an extravagant and ludicrous shape. The padding, 
as we see from the works of art, was enclosed in a tight-fitting 
under-garment, which covered the whole of the actor’s person 
except his head, hands, and feet.? This under-garment was 
made of some elastic knitted material, so as to fit close to 
the figure. In most cases it was dyed a flesh colour and 
represented the skin. But in some of the Phlyakes vases 
(e. g. Fig. 14) the arms and legs of the actors were ornamented 
with stripes, and a tight jersey was worn over the body, and 
painted in imitation of the naked figure. Apart from the 
under-garment the clothes worn by the actors were the tunic 
and mantle of ordinary life. References to various kinds of 
mantles and tunics are common in the plays of Aristophanes.° 
But it appears from the paintings and statuettes that in most 
cases these garments were cut shorter than those of real life, so 
as to display the phallus. 

The masks of the Old Comedy fall into two classes, those 


1 Aristoph. Nub. 538 od&ty Ade 
pajapdyn ocxvtivoy KaGepévoy K.7.2. 
Possibly Aristophanes only means that 
he used the gadrAds dvadedepévos instead 
of the more indecent xaGespévos. Nub. 
734 seems to show that the gadAds was 
used even in the Clouds. For its em- 
ployment in the other plays cp. Acharn. 
156 ff., 1216 ff., Vesp. 1342, Pax 
1349, Lysist. 928, 937, 987 ff., 1073 
ff., Thesm. 59, 141, 239, 643, 1114. 

Willems, Le Nu dans la Comédie 
ncienne, tries to show that Aris- 
tophanes’ use of the phallus was ex- 
ceptional, but without success. He 
also argues that in Vesp. 1342, Pax 
886, Thesm. 1181, Ach. 1198, Ran. 


1308 mute parts were played by 
éraipa: absolutely nude; but the evi- 
dence is quite insufficient, and can be 
otherwise explained. ] 

2 The padding was called copdarioy, 
Cp. Phot. capdria, ra dvawAdopara ols 
ol dwoxpitat d:acdrrovow abrovs. Luc. 
lupp. Trag. 41 wpoyaorpika xal coparia, 
The name of the under-garment is 
uncertain, Maller (Bahnenalt. p. 230) 
thinks it too was called owpariov, on 
the strength of Poll. iv. 115 xat oxevi) 
pey ray Swoxpirav orodr (4 8° adbri 
kat owyariov txadeiro). But this is 
very doubtful. 

7 For the references see Maller, 
Bahnenalt. pp. 249 ff. 
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for real characters, and those for fictitious ones. When real 
individuals were introduced upon the stage, such as Socrates 
and Euripides, the masks were portraits of the actual persons. 
Before a word was spoken the character was recognized by the 
audience. When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the 
general terror inspired by Cleon was so great, that the mask- 
makers refused to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary 
mask had to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of 
the Clouds, is said to have stood up in his place in the theatre, 
to enable the strangers present to identify him with the cha- 
racter upon the stage.’ The fictitious masks, as we learn from 
the grammarians, were grotesque and extravagant in type.” 
They are represented as such in the works of art. The mouth 
is large and wide open, and the features twisted into a grimace. 
At the same time the masks in the Attic representations are 
less distorted and unnatural than those of the Phlyakes vases. 
The expression on the masks is mostly of a cheerful and festive 
kind ; but sometimes crafty, thoughtful, or angry features are 
portrayed. Not infrequently in the Old Comedy figures of 
a fanciful and absurd character were introduced upon the 
stage. Thus Pseudartabas, the King’s Eye, had a mask with 
one huge eye in the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds 
created laughter by its immense beak. The epops was pro- 
vided with a ridiculously long crest, but seems otherwise to 
have been dressed like a human figure. Iris in the Birds came 
on the stage with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head- 
covering of enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask 
her whether she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus, with his 
umbrella, and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further 
examples of grotesque costume.’ The covering for the feet 
Avas not, as in the later comedy, of one conventional type, 
but varied according to the sex and position of the character. 
Several kinds of boot and shoe are referred to in Aristophanes.‘ 

As regards the origin of the actor’s costume which we have 
been describing nothing is known from tradition. But Korte 


1 Poll. iv. 143; Platon. de Comoed. > Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 97; 
(Dindf. p. 21); Aristoph. Equit. 230; Aristoph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 12903 (with 
Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 13. Schol. ad loc.), 1508, Acharn. 575 ff. 

2 Poll. iv. 143 éwt rd yeAordrepoy ‘ Maller, Bahnenalt. p. 253. 
doynparioro, 
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has a very plausible conjecture on the subject.'. He points 
out that in the early Attic representations of Bacchic scenes 
there are no traces of figures resembling those of the old comic 
actors. The followers of Dionysus consist of Sileni and (later 
on) of satyrs, On the other hand, in the numerous Bacchic 
vases found at Corinth there are no satyrs and Sileni; their 
place is taken by a group of curious beings who resemble the . 
old comic actors in these two respects—the phallus and the 
exaggerated bulk of the lower part of the body. These figures 
have no generic name; but their individual names are inserted 
on one of the vases, and show that they were not human 
beings, but creatures of the goblin type.* Similar figures are 
also found in vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes, but in this 
case they appear as burlesque actors taking part in Bacchic 
festivities.® Korte suggests that these goblin followers of 
Dionysus were the prototype of the actors in the Old Comedy ; 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Corinth that they were 
first transformed into performers of farce and burlesque; 
and that this species of comedy, together with the ludicrous 
garb of the actors, then spread over various other parts of 
Greece, such as Athens, Thebes, and Magna Graecia. That 
the old Attic comedy was largely indebted to that of the 
northern Peloponnese is shown by various traditions; and 
the debt may very well have consisted in the introduction 
of these farcical comedians, and their combination with the 
old Attic choruses. If this theory is correct—and there is 
much to be said in its favour—it points to a curious antithesis 
between the early history of tragedy and comedy. The satyrs 
and the Corinthian goblins were both of them semi-human 
votaries of Dionysus, and both of them played an important 
part in the development of the drama. But while the satyrs 
became the chorus of tragedy, the goblins changed into the 
actors of the comic stage. 

The New Comedy was of much longer duration than the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the imperial epoch, and 


1 Jahrbuch des archaecol. Inst. 1893, 
pp. 89 fff. 

2 The vase with the names (Eivous, 
"Ogpérarydpos, “OpBpixos) is given by 
Korte, p.g1. For another specimen 


see Baumeister, no. 2099. 

3 Korte, Athen. Mittheil. 1884, pp. 
346 ff. See the specimen given by 
Cook in the Classical Review, 1895, 
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was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use.' In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
. was essentially a comedy of manners and everyday life, and 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representation 
after the fashion of the modern stage would have been much 
more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, with 
actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer shades 
in the character-painting might have been exhibited clearly 
to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing was 
impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was in- 
separably associated with the stage; and the Greeks were in 
such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres masks 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they 
were invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a 
strange thing that, although in all other respects the New 
Comedy was a faithful representation of ordinary life and 
manners, the masks employed should have been of the most 
ludicrous and grotesque character. The fact is expressly 
stated by Platonius, and is borne out by the evidence of 
numerous works of art.* There was a total disregard for 
realism and fidelity to nature. The exaggerated eyebrows 
and distorted mouths gave an utterly unnatural expression 
to the features. Such masks were perfectly in keeping with 
the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and caricature 
predominated. But it is strange that they should have been 
adopted in the New Comedy, which otherwise was praised 


for holding the mirror up to nature. 
lay in the size of the theatres. 


The reason probably 
The excellence and humour of 


a finely-drawn mask would have been lost upon an audience 


1 For a list of the works of art 
illustrating the subject see Maller, 
Bohnenalt, pp. 258, 273-6. 

? Platon. ap. Dindf. Proll. de Com. 
p. ar ty be 7H wéon Kal vég nope dig 
éwirndes rd mpocameia mpds TO yeXowTe- 


pov t8nuovpynoay . . . dpipev your ra 
wpoowmeta Tis M Spou Kopypdias Tas 
dppis dwolas Exar, al Sos ieorpaypé- 
voy Td ordédpa xat ov8 nar’ avd 

gvow. See Wieseler, Denkmil. v. a7- 
52; Baumeister, nos. 905-8. 
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seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the state- 
ment of Platonius has to be taken with some qualification. 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marked, features, as in tragedy. But the comic characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks (Figs. 25 and 26) are given on 
the next page.' 

Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in 
the New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them.’ 
His list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, 
seven slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. 
In this list are included all the stock characters of the New 
Comedy, such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the 
prodigal son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, 
the procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters 
there are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. 
In the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped 
upon the stage, he must have been recognized at once by the 
audience as an old friend. Constant repetition must have 
rendered them familiar with the typical features of each sort 
of character. Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles 
of hair and eyebrow, were appropriated to particular classes. 
White or grey hair was of course the regular sign of old age. 
Red hair was the mark of a roguish slave. Thick curly hair 
denoted strength and vigour. Miserly old men wore their 
hair close-cropped, while soldiers were distinguished by great 
shaggy manes. The hair of the courtesans was bound up with 
golden ornaments, or brilliantly-coloured bands. Beards were 
distinctive of manhood or middle age, and were not used in 
the masks of youths or old men. The complexion was always 
a prominent feature in the mask. A dark sun-burnt complexion 
was the sign of rude health, and was given to soldiers, country 
youths, or young men who frequented the palaestra. A white 
complexion denoted effeminacy ; pallor was the result of love 


1 Fig. a5 is taken from Archaeol. copies of terra cottas found at Pompeii. 
Zeitung, 1878, Taf. 4, and represents It will be seen that the mask of the 
the masks of a girl andaslave. The girl is not unlike a tragic mask in 
original is a wall-painting at Pompeii. general character. 

Fig. 26, which is taken from Monu- * Poll, iv. 143-54. Cp. Quint. Inst. 
menti Inediti, xi. 32, contains two Xi. 3. 74. 
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or ill-health. Red cheeks, as well as red hair, were given to 
rogues. The cye-brows were strongly marked and highly cha- 
racteristic. When drawn up they denoted pride or impudence, 
and were used in the masks of young men and of parasites. 
The hot-tempered old father, who alternated between fits of 
passion and fits of affection, had one eye-brow drawn up and 
the other in its natural position, and he used to turn that side 
of his face to the audience which was best in keeping with his 
temper at the moment. Noses were generally of the straight 


Fic. 27. 


Greek type ; but old men and ‘parasites’ occasionally had hook 
noses, and the country youth was provided with a snub nose. 
Sometimes the ears showed signs of bruises, to denote that 
the person had frequented the boxing-school. The modern 
equivalent would be a broken nose, but among Greek boxers 
the ear was the part principally aimed at. The above abstract 
of the account in Pollux, together with the illustrations on the 
previous page, will give some idea of the different styles of 
mask employed in the later comedy. 

The costume of the actors in the New Comedy was copied 
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from that of ordinary life. The covering for the foot was the 
same for all the characters, and consisted of a light sort of 
shoe, which was merely drawn on, without being tied in any 
way.’ Pollux gives a short account of the dresses used in 
the New Comedy, from which it appears that particular colours 
were appropriated to particular classes.2, White was worn by 
old men and slaves, purple by young men, black or grey by 
parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and a variegated 
mantle. Old women were dressed in green or light blue, young 
women and priestesses in white. Procuresses wore a purple 
band round the head. The above statements are to a certain 
extent corroborated by the testimony of the works of art, but 
there are numerous exceptions. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the subject. Other 
details of dress and costume are mentioned by Pollux. Old 
men carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were dressed 
in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and staff, and occasionally 
a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff, and carried an oil 
flask and a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were distinguished by 
fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole the costume 
of the New Comedy seems to have been even more conven- 
tional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person’s dress, 
the features of his mask, and small details in his equipment, 
would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character he 
was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
(Fig. 27) is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and 
outward appearance of the New Comedy.’° 


§ 7. Speech, Song, and Recitative. 


The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of music, and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modern actor with 
those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not 


1 This shoe was called éuBds in 2 Poll. iv. 119-20. 
Greek, and soccus in Latin: see Am-  -®° The illustration is from Monumenti 
mon, de diff. vocab. p. 49; Aristoph. Inediti, xi. 32. 
Nub. 858. 
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unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a mixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the different portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. 
In the first place there can be little doubt that, with few 
exceptions, all that portion of the dialogue which was written 
in the ordinary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, 
with no musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course 
constituted by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some 
remarks of Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of 
the above statement. Aristotle expressly says that in certain 
portions of the drama there was no music at all. In another 
place he remarks that when dialogue was introduced into 
tragedy, the iambic trimeter was naturally adopted as the most 
suitable metre, since it is ‘better adapted for being spoken’ 
than any other.! A second argument is to be found in the 
practice of the Roman stage. In two of the manuscripts of 
Plautus there are marks in the margin to discriminate between 
the portions of the play which were spoken, and the portions 
which were sung. The result is to show that, while the rest of 
the play was sung, the iambic trimeters were always spoken.’ 
As Roman comedy was a close and faithful imitation of the 
Greek, it follows almost as a matter of certainty that the 
iambic trimeters were spoken in the Greek drama also. It is 
true that in one place Lucian contemptuously remarks about 
the tragic actor, that he ‘occasionally even sings the iambic 
lines’. But this statement, at the very most, cannot be held 
to prove more than that in Lucian’s time iambic passages were 
sometimes sung or chanted. It is no proof that such a practice 
ever existed in the classical period. It is quite possible that 
in the second century A.D., when the chorus had either dis- 
appeared from tragedy, or been very much curtailed, some 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 6 7d 8 yapis rots 
eldeor Td Bid peér pow Ena pdvov wepaive- 
ca wal wédw Ervepa dia pédous, c. 4 
A€~eus Se yevouévns abri) } pvcis 7d 
olwciov pérpoy ebpe, padAcora yap Acxrixdy 
Tay pérpoy 7d lapBeidy tori. 

2 The mark C (canticum) denotes the 
part which was sung, D V (diverbium) 
the part which was spoken. These 


marks are found in cod. vetus (B), and 
cod. decurtatus (C), and the plays in 
which they occur are the Trinummus, 
Poenulus, Pseudolus, Truculentus, and 
parts of others. See Christ, Metrik, 
pp. 677 ff. 

3 Lucian, de Salt. 27 éviore xat wepid- 
Sav ra layBeia. 
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of the more emotional portions of the iambic dialogue were 
sung or chanted as a sort of equivalent. But Lucian him- 
self speaks of the practice with disapproval, as a sign of 
bad taste and degeneracy. In the best period of the drama 
there can be little doubt that the ordinary iambics were 
spoken. The only exception was in cases where iambic lines 
occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. For instance, 
lambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a lyrical passage. 
At other times speeches in iambics alternate with speeches in 
a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are bound up into 
one metrical system. In such cases the iambics were probably 
given in song or recitative. But the regular iambic dialogue, 
and in consequence the greater part of the play, was spoken 
without musical accompaniment. | 

The lyrical portions of a Greek play were almost always 
sung. In an actor’s part the lyrical passages consisted either 
of solos, or of duets and trios between the characters on the 
stage, or of joint performances in which actors and chorus 
took part alternately. These musical passages were in tragedy 
confined mainly to lamentations and outbursts of grief! In 
general it may be said that, both in tragedy and comedy, song 
was substituted for speech in those scenes where the emotions 
were deeply roused, and found their fittest expression in music. 

In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
‘parakataloge’, and came half-way between speech on the one 
hand, and song on the other. Its name was due to the fact 
that it was allied in character to ‘kataloge’, or ordinary decla- 
mation. It corresponded closely to what is called recitative 
in modern music, and consisted in delivering the words in 
a sort of chant, to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. 
On account of its intermediate character it was sometimes 
called ‘speech’, and sometimes ‘song’. It was first invented 
by Archilochus, and employed by him in the delivery of his 
iambics, which were partly sung, and partly given in recitative. 


1 Songs by the actors were called ra between actors and chorus were in 
dad rijs oxnvis. Thesolos(in tragedy) tragedy called x«épyo. Suidas s. vv. 
were called porvgydia, the duets andtrios povgdeiv, porvydia ; Aristot. Poet. c. 12. 
had no special name. Musical duets 
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A special kind of harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally 
employed for the purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative 
was subsequently introduced into the drama, as Plutarch 
expressly states." It is not easy to determine, by means 
of the slight and hazy notices upon the subject, what were 
the particular portions of a play in which recitative was 
employed. But there are certain indications which seem to 
show that it was used in the delivery of iambic, trochaic, and 
anapaestic tetrameters, and of regular anapaestic dimeters. 
Thus it is distinctly recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he 
gave trochaic tetrameters in recitative to the accompaniment 
of the flute.2. Then again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, 
which came at the end of the parabasis, cannot have been 
sung, as their very name implies. The probability therefore 
is that they were given in recitative.® Thirdly, there is a 
passage in the Peace where the metre changes abruptly from 
lyrics to trochaic tetrameters without any break in the sen- 
tence.‘ It is difficult to suppose that in such a case a transition 
was made suddenly from song to mere speech. But the tran- 
sition from song to recitative would have been quite feasible. 
.Fourthly, it is asserted that on those occasions when the 
speech of an actor was accompanied by dancing on the part 
of the chorus, the metres employed were mostly iambic and 
anapaestic tetrameters.5 But as it is impossible, in the case 
of Greek performers, to imagine dancing without a musical 
accompaniment, the verses must have been given in recitative. 
Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the nightingale is asked 
to lead off the anapaests with the flute; and the scholiast 
remarks that ‘the parabasis was often spoken to the accom- 


1 Plut. Mus. p. 1140 F dAAd pay eal 
"Apxidoxos riv tiv tpipétpav puOpo- 
revi ae se .. kal Ty wapaxara- 
A ’ y wept TavTa Kpovoly.. . ETt 
32 ray lauBeiew 7d Ta pev Aé-yeoOa: wapa 
Ti xpovow, ta 8 gdecOu, ’Apyiroxov 
gact xaradeita, 0’ obra xpicacba 
Tous Tpaykovs somnrds. Athen. p. 
636 B éy ols ydp (pot) rods ldpBous 
gdov, lapBuxas txddovr’ ty ols 3% wape- 
Aoylfovro 7a by Trois péTpors, KACap- 
Bous. Hesych. s.v. «araroyh' 7rd 7a 
dopara pr ind plra Adyav. 

3 Xen. Symp. vi. 3 dowep Nixdorparas 
6 iwoxpiris terpayerpa mpos Tov abAdy 


wareAeyey. 

3 The two groups of trochaic tetra- 
meters in the parabasis were called 
éxippnya and dyrexippnya. See Platon. 
in Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed. p. 21. 

* Aristoph. Pax 1171, 1172. 

8 Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ofras 
éXe-yor wpds xopdy Adyew, Ste Tov bxo- 
prow d:ariGepévou tiw prow, 5 xopds 
dpxetro, &d wai éxdé-yorras dis eat 7d wAci- 
orov éy Tois ToLWOUTOS TA TETpapeETpA, f 
va dvanaorixd, } Ta lapBixd, 3:a 70 
pgdios tuxiwrey iv rovros roy roovrTor 
pro pdr. 
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paniment of the flute’! This statement means that the 
anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis proper, 
were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that the 
terms ‘speech’ and ‘song’ are both used of anapaests, imply- 
ing that they occupied an intermediate position.* For these 
and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative 
was employed in passages written in the metres already 
specified, that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic 
tetrameters and in regular anapaestic dimeters. It seems 
too that on certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical 
passages.* 

It may be interesting to collect together in this place such 
information as we possess concerning the musicians and musical 
instruments employed in the Greek drama. The instrument 
generally used for the accompaniment both of the singing and 
of the recitative was the flute‘ The harp had formerly been 
employed very frequently. But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind instrument, harmonized better with the human 
voice.5 However, the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refrain ‘ phlattothrat’ points to an accompaniment on the harp. 
A harpist is depicted on the Naples vase, side by side with 
the flute-player. In the beginning of the Birds, when the 
chorus makes its entrance, the regular chorus of twenty-four 
birds is preceded by four others, the flamingo, cock, hoopoe, 
and gobbler. These were apparently musicians; and the 
instrument which they played must have been the harp; 
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since later on,ewhen the parabasis is going to begin, Procne 
has to be sent for specially to play the flute-accompaniment.’ 
As regards the number of musicians and instruments, the 
ordinary provision for a tragedy or comedy was a single 
flute-player. In the Delphic inscriptions of the third century, 
which give the names of the performers in the various contests 
at the Soteria, we find that in every dramatic exhibition only 
one flute-player was provided. Works of art never depict 
more than one; and one is the number mentioned by the 
grammarians.* But extra music might be supplied in special 
cases. Harpists, as we have seen, were occasionally employed, 
and as many as four of them seem to have been used in the 
Birds. Probably in the same way, when a special effect was 
to be produced, the number of the flute-players might be 
augmented. As to the costume of the musicians very little is 
known. In works of art they never appear in masks. But 
in the Birds it is clear that the flute-player and the four 
harpists were disguised as birds, and wore masks of an 
appropriate kind. Possibly in the Old Comedy the musicians 
were often arrayed in the same fashion as the chorus. But 
in tragedy and satyric drama the evidence of the vase-paintings 
would seem to show that they had no masks, but were dressed 
either in ordinary costume or in the long and ornamental 
tunic of the actors.® Their position during the performance 
was naturally in the orchestra, close to the chorus. In the 
Birds Procne has to come down from the stage to the 
orchestra, in order to accompany the parabasis. We are 
told also that at the end of a drama the flute-player marched 
out at the head of the chorus. Hence we may conclude 
that he entered in front of them at the beginning of a play; 
and this supposition is confirmed by the manner in which 
the four harpists make their entrance in the Birds. Very 
probably the usual place for the musicians was near the altar 
of Dionysus. 


1 Aristoph. Av, 226 ff., 659 ff. Gore abAovvra mporéurey, 

2 Laders, Diedionysischen Kanstler, 3 See Baumeister, Denkmaler, nos. 
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§ 8. Importance of the Voice in Greek Acting. 


In ancient acting the possession of a fine musical voice was 
a matter of absolute necessity. Several considerations will 
make it evident that the voice of the actor, upon the Greek 
stage, must have been far more important than it is at present. 
In the first place a considerable portion of the words in every 
Greek play was either sung or delivered in recitative. In the 
second place each actor had to play several parts in succession, 
and to appear sometimes as a man, and sometimes as a woman.: 
It would be essential, therefore, to mark the difference between 
the various personages by a corresponding variety in the tone 
of voice employed; and for this purpose an organ of. great 
flexibility and compass must have been required. In the third 
place the whole character of Greek acting was largely modified 
by the costume of the performers. A modern actor adds force 
and emphasis to his speeches by means of the variety of his 
facial expression. A single glance, a slight movement of the 
features, is often enough to produce a very great effect. But 
to the Greek actor this mode of impressing the spectators was 
denied, owing to the use of masks. His features bore the same 
settled expression throughout the play. Even his gestures, in 
the case of tragedy, must have been much more restricted 
than in modern times, owing to the nature of the dress which 
he had to wear. On account of these limitations he was 
compelled to rely mainly upon his voice for the purpose of 
expressing all the fleeting emotions of the character he repre- 
sented. Great skill and variety in the modulation of his tones 
were needed to counterbalance the absence of facial movement. 
Lastly, the Greek actor required a voice of enormous power, 
in order to make himself heard. When it is remembered 
that the theatre of Dionysus was in the open air, and was 
capable of holding nearly twenty thousand spectators, it will 
easily be seen that, in spite of the excellence of the acoustic 
arrangements, the demands upon the actor’s voice must have 
been excessively great. 

For these various reasons the first and most essential requi- 
site in a Greek actor was a powerful and expressive voice. 
As a matter of fact, whenever an actor is mentioned by an 
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ancient author, he is referred to in language which at the 
present day would seem much more appropriate to a notice 
of an operatic singer. It is always the excellence of the voice 
which is emphasized, little regard being paid to other accom- 
plishments. And it is not so much the quality as the strength 
of the voice which is commended. The highest merit, on the 
Greck stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whole 
theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might be 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens will 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 
‘his powerful voice’ had raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession.' Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of ‘his clear and resonant utterance’.? Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 
distinction as a dramatic writer, dispatched a company of 
actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of one 
of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the exhibition 
should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to choose 
‘actors with the best voices’.* In a similar manner the 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. He 
instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in order 
to display his powers. At this contest the actor Epeirotes 
‘was in splendid voice, and as his tones were more magni- 
ficent than ever, he won the greatest applause’.* The above 
passages are in reference to particular actors. Remarks 
about acting in general are of the same type. Demosthenes 
is reported to have said that ‘actors should be judged by 
their voices, politicians by their wisdom’. According to Zeno 
an actor was bound to have ‘a powerful voice and great 
strength’. Aristotle defines the science of acting as being 
‘concerned with the voice, and the mode of adapting it to 
the expression of the different passions’. Lucian remarks 
that the actor is ‘responsible for his voice only’. Plato 
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would expel ‘the actors with their beautiful voices’ from his 
ideal state.’ Finally, there is the curious fact recorded by 
Cicero, that in the performance of a Greek play, when the 
actors of the second and third parts ‘had louder voices’ 
than the protagonist, they used to moderate and restrain 
their tones, in order to leave him the pre-eminence.? These 
passages, and others of the same kind which might be quoted, 
read like notices about operatic singers and musical perform- 
ances, and prove conclusively the supreme importance of the 
voice among the ancient Greek actors. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education 
as elaborate as that of a professional singer in modern times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest... They had to be careful and ab- 


stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 


found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice.‘ 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor’s 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. They were ready to catch the applause of the 
populace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing 
of streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals.’ 
Moreover, it was a common fault among the ancient actors 
that, as a result of excessive training, their voices sounded 
artificial and unnatural. There was a special term to denote 
the forced tone of voice which was caused by too much 
exercise. Aristotle remarks that one of the principal excel- 
lences of the tragic actor Theodorus was the thoroughly 
natural character of his delivery. Unlike other actors, he 
seemed to speak with his own voice. 
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§9. Style of Greek Acting. 


Both in tragic and comic acting a loud and exceedingly 
distinct utterance must have been a matter of necessity. But 
in comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only 
natural, to have been much less sonorous than that of the 
tragic actors, and to have approached far more closely to 
the style of ordinary conversation.’ In tragedy, on the other 
hand, it was the conventional practice to declaim the verses 
with a loud and ringing intonation, and to fill the theatre 
with a deep volume of sound. Ancient authors often refer 
to the sonorous utterances of the tragic stage.? With bad 
actors the practice would easily degenerate into mere bombast. 
Pollux mentions a series of epithets, such as ‘booming’ and 
‘bellowing’, which were applied to actors guilty of such 
exaggeration. Socrates and Simylus, the tragic actors with 
whom Aeschines went on tour in the country districts of 
Attica, derived their nickname of ‘the Ranters’ from a fault 
of this kind.° 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
In this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their ‘refined and scrupulous ear’, their 
‘sound and uncorrupted taste’. Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modern theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasize the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
though the mass of the people knew nothing about the theory 
of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical utter- 
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ance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor should 
spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a mistake 
about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, there 
would be a storm of disapproval from the audience.’ No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modern theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de 
claimed as if it were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modern concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 
stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 
are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasized. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially important, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy, on the other hand, a more dignified style 
was adopted. The nature of the tragic actor’s dress was 
sufficient in itself to make a realistic type of acting impossible. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the cumbersomeness of the 
ancient costume. It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
hampered the actor’s limbs to such an extent as to prevent 
him moving about like an ordinary human being. Many 
passages in the ancient dramas prove that this was not the 
case. Actors could walk rapidly off the stage, or fly for 
refuge to an altar, or kneel down in supplication, without 
any difficulty.2, They could even fall flat on the ground. 
Philoctetes sinks to the earth in a fainting-fit, overcome by 
the pain of his wound. Iolaus is knocked down by the Argive 
herald, while trying to protect the children of Hercules. 
Ajax throws himself on his sword, and Evadne flings herself 
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from a rock on to the funeral pyre beneath. Hecuba, at 
the beginning of the Troades, lies stretched upon the earth 
in an agony of grief; and later on, when she hears the doom 
of Cassandra, she again falls prostrate.' But although, as we 
see from these examples, the tragic actor was not debarred 
from the ordinary use of his limbs, still the character of his 
dress must have made violent and impetuous movements a 
matter of great difficulty. Even if they had been easy, they 
would have been inconsistent with the tone of the tragic stage. 
The world of Greek tragedy was an ideal world of heroes 
and demigods, whose nature was grander and nobler than 
that of human beings. The realistic portrayal of ordinary 
human passions was foreign to the purpose of Greek tragedy. 
Scenes of physical violence or of abject prostration, such as 
those which have just been mentioned, are of rare occurrence. 
To be in harmony with this elevation of tone it was necessary 
that the acting should be dignified and self-restrained. Violent 
movements were usually avoided. A certain statuesque simplicity 
and gracefulness of pose accompanied the gestures of the tragic 
actor. On the long and narrow stage the figures were arranged 
in picturesque and striking groups, and the successive scenes 
in the play presented to the eye of the spectator a series of 
artistic tableaux. The representations of tragic scenes and 
personages in ancient works of art are characterized by a 
dignity and a repose which call to mind the creations of 
the sculptor. This sober and restrained style of acting was 
developed under the influence of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
during the great period of Attic tragedy. In later times a 
tendency towards realism and exaggeration in the gestures 
and the movements began to show itself. The actors of the 
fourth century were censured by many critics for having de- 
graded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity 
of the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old 
actor Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of 
his manner.’ But as the tragic costume, with its burdensome 
1 Phil. 819, Heraclid. 75, Ajax 665, But it is unnecessary to suppose that 
Eur. Suppl. 1070, Troad. 36, 462. they actually made their entrance from 
Polymestor (Hec. 1058) and the the back-scene in this way. 
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accompaniments, was retained with little alteration, it must 
have prevented any great advance in the direction of realism 
and violent gesticulation. The statuesque style of acting con- 
tinued on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and 
was indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 


§ 10. The Actors’ Guild. 


In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens, together with the performers 
in the various lyric and musical contests, formed themselves 
into a guild, for the purpose of protecting their interests and 
increasing their importance. The members of the guild were 
called The Artists of Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus- 
singers, trainers, and musicians all belonged to the guild. 
When it first came into existence is not known for certain. 
Sophocles is said to have formed a sort of literary club, 
which may have been the prototype of the guild; but it is 
possible that there was no connexion between the two. At any 
rate it was fully established in the time of Aristotle, by whom 
it is mentioned.’ 

The guild was of great value in maintaining and enforcing 
the various privileges of the members. These were very con- 
siderable. Musical and dramatic contests among the Greeks 
were confined almost entirely to the great religious festivals, 
and regarded as celebrations in honour of the gods. The 
professionals who took part in them were ministers engaged 
in the service of the gods, and their presence was necessary 
for the due performance of the various observances. To 
enable them to fulfil their engagements, many of the ordinary 
laws and regulations were relaxed. In the first place actors 
and musicians were permitted to travel through foreign and 
hostile states for the purpose of attending the festivals. Even 
in time of war their persons and property were ensured from 
violation. Owing to this custom the actors Aristodemus and 
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Neoptolemus were able to travel frequently to and fro between 
Athens and Macedonia during the height of the war, and to 
assist materially in the negotiation of the peace.’ In the second 
place actors and musicians claimed to be exempt from naval 
and military service, in order to pursue their professional avoca- 
tions in Athens and elsewhere. In the time of Demosthenes 
this immunity from service was occasionally granted, but had 
not yet hardened into an invariable custom. Demosthenes 
mentions the cases of two musicians who were severely punished 
for avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the 
chorus-trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. 
Meidias also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions 
to prevent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted 
from service.? At this time, therefore, it seems that such im- 
munity was sometimes granted and sometimes not. Later on 
the Guild of Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the 
Amphictyonic Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians 
were bound as a religious obligation to grant exemption from 
military service to all members of the dramatic and musical 
profession. In the same decree the duty of allowing them 
a safe passage through their territories was enforced upon 
the Greek nation generally. This decree was renewed towards 
the beginning of the third century at the request of the Guild. 
A copy of the decree was engraved on stone and erected in 
the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately been preserved.® 
A translation of the more important passages will be of interest, 
as throwing light upon the position of the theatrical profession 
at Athens. It ran as follows: ‘It was resolved by the 
Amphictyonic Council that security of person and property, 
and exemption from arrest during peace and war, be ensured 
to the artists of Dionysus at Athens; .... that they enjoy 
that exemption from military service and that personal security 
which have previously been granted to them by the whole 
Greek nation; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt from 
naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
appointed celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
to the service of the gods; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
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an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person; that, if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the violation of the law occurs, be brought to 
account before the Amphictyonic Council ; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which are granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
perpetual; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to 
be engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in 
order to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council 
is deeply concerned in the observance of religious duties at 
Athens, and is ready to accede to the requests of the artists 
of Dionysus, and to ratify their present privileges, and confer 
such other benefits upon them as may be possible.’ In this 
decree it is very noticeable that dramatic and musical per- 
formances are treated throughout as divine observances in 
honour of the gods, and the actors and other professionals are 
described as ministers consecrated to the service of religion. 
The maintenance of their privileges is therefore a sacred obliga- 
tion in which the Amphictyonic Council is deeply interested. 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus.' It appears that the 
Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Kore at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the Sullan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of 
actors similar to that at Athens were rapidly formed in various 
places throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most 
remote districts to which Greek civilization had penetrated. 
But it is beyond the scope of the present work to trace the 
progress of the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and 
Attica.’ 

1 CLI. A. ii. 552. Kinstler; Foucart, Les Associations 
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§ 11. Social Position of Actors. 


In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome.’ Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his. theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 
fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 
Macedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace.?, The great Athenian actors were much 
sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
Thessalus and Athenodorus at the court of Alexander.’ 
Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions.‘ The leading actors 
seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told 
Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only.’ It is not stated whether the performance to which 
he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
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tragic actor) ‘huic genus et fortuna * Plut. Alex. 669 D. 
honesta erant ; nec ars, quia nihil tale * Plut. X orat. p. 848 B. Gellius, 
apud Graecos pudori est, ea deforma- N. A. xi.9, gives the same story about 
t’. Aristodemus..- 
3 Aesch. Fals. Leg. §§ 15-19; Dem. 
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dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does no: 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 
manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artists of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character. He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
luxury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture." His remarks of 
course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 


§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 


Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice 
of the principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Un- 
fortunately in most cases little more is known about them than 
their names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are 
referred to by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, 
the actors of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the 
actors of Sophocles.* But no details are recorded as to their 
individual characteristics and different styles. One interesting 
fact is known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered 
the acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over- 
realistic. He was especially severe upon Callippides, the 
representative of the younger generation of actors.’ This 
Callippides was notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, 
when he was giving himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus 
the Spartan, he was considerably disconcerted by being asked 
by the latter whether he was ‘Callippides the pantaloon’.' 
Another tragic actor of the same period was Nicostratus, who 
was especially excellent in his delivery of the long narrative 
speeches of the messengers. His style was so perfect that 
to ‘do a thing like Nicostratus’ came to be a proverbial 
expression for doing it rightly.® 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele- 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 


1 Aristot. Prob. xxx. ro. 607 D dada ob adye toot KadArwaidas 
? Vit. Aesch.; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 4 SeuandAderas ; 

803, Nub. 1267. 5 Macar. Cent. iii, 46; Prov. Coisl. 
° Aristot. Poet. c. 26. 124. 
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Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor 
of his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit 
of having taught elocution to Demosthenes.’ At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days.* A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part 
of Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain the 
ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded 
to act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to 
produce the greatest impression upon the audience. As 
Gellius remarks, the acting in this case was no fiction, but 
a reality.» Another of the great actors of this time was 
Theodorus, about whom a few facts are recorded. The ex- 
ceedingly natural tone of his delivery, and his habit of never 
permitting any of the subordinate actors to appear upon the 
stage before himself, have already been referred to. He 
considered that tragedy was much more difficult to act in 
than comedy, and once told the comic actor Satyrus that it 
was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but to make 
them weep was the difficulty. His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the sufferings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen.* The tomb 
of Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to 
be seen in the time of Pausanias.° 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 
former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 
large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 

1 Rhet. Graec. vi. p. 35 (Walz). * Plut. de se laud. 545 F. 
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are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip’s interests.'. Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip’s palace 
on the day before his assassination, recited a passage out 
of a tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, 
and the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards 
remembered as an ominous coincidence.* Thessalus and 
Athenodorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Egypt, they were the principal competitors 
in the great tragic contest, in which the kings of Cyprus 
were the choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted 
as judges. On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great 
grief of Alexander, who said he would have given a part of 
his kingdom to have ensured the victory of Thessalus.* The 
same two actors were also competitors at the City Dionysia 
in the year 341, but both of them were then beaten by 
Neoptolemus.‘ 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and 
the comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic 
and comic poets." There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon’s jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog.’ Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 


* See above, p. 279. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CHORUS 


§ 1. History of the Chorus. 


Tue history of the chorus in the Greek drama is a history 
of gradual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy 
and comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus 
were the sole performers. After the introduction of actors 
and dialogue the chorus still continued for a time to play 
the leading part. But from the beginning of the fifth century 
it began slowly to dwindle in importance, until at length it 
either disappeared altogether, or sank to the position of 
the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
the existing dramas. It takes various forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
assigned to the chorus. In the Supplices, the oldest of existing 
Greek tragedies, the choral part forms no less than three- 
fifths of the whole composition. In the other plays of Aeschy- 
lus, with the exception of the Prometheus, it amounts on the 
average to about a half. In the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides the size is very much reduced. The choral part 
in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the whole in the 
Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the Electra and 
the Philoctetes. In Euripides it varies from about a quarter in 
such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a ninth in 
the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the fifth century the 
part of the chorus was gradually but continuously diminished 
in size. Then again there is a constant tendency throughout 
the century to reduce the importance of the chorus by sever- 
ing its connexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of 
the earliest period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions 
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the principal object of interest, and took the leading part in 
the play. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole sub- 
ject of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who 
form the chorus. It is their adventures which excite the 
sympathy of the audience; the other characters are of very 
little significance. In the Eumenides the interest centres 
chiefly round the conduct and feelings of the Furies. Even 
in the Septem and the Persae, though the chorus play a less 
prominent part, their connexion with the plot is still a very 
close one. Their destiny is involved in that of the principal 
characters. But in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus 
begins to take much the same position as it occupies in 
Sophocles, and in the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at 
this period that Attic tragedy reached its highest perfection, 
and the question as to the proper place of the chorus in the 
plot was solved in the manner most consistent with the genius 
of Greek drama. The chorus is now thrown much further 
into the background, and appears in most plays, not as a 
participant in the action, but merely as a_ sympathetic witness. 
While the dialogue is proceeding, it follows the course of 
events with the keenest interest, but seldom actively inter- 
feres. In the pauses between the action it moralizes on the 
significance of the incidents which have just occurred. Such 
is its position during the middle of the century. It has been 
removed from the stress and turmoil of the action into a calmer 
and more remote region, though it still preserves its interest 
in the events upon the stage. But in the later plays of 
Euripides a further development is noticeable. The chorus 
begins to Jose even its interest in the action. In the pauses 
between the dialogue it sings odes of a mythological character, 
which have only the remotest connexion with the incidents 
of the plot. In the course of the dialogue itself it converses 
less frequently with the actors than it had done hitherto. 
There is also a tendency to transfer much of the music from 
the orchestra to the stage. The old duets between actors 
and chorus are reduced both in size and number, and their 
place is taken by solos and duets sung exclusively upon the 
stage. This tendency to exclude the chorus from the play 
was carried still further by Agathon, who gave up all pretence 
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of connexion between the plot and the songs of the chorus, 
and converted his odes into professed interludes. In the time 
of Aristotle this practice had become universal. The choral 
odes were now regarded in much the same light as the pieces 
of music performed between the acts in a modern theatre.' 
Whether the chorus still took any part in the dialogue is not 
stated. But we can hardly doubt that the tendency already 
strongly marked in Euripides had been developed to its 
natural results, and that the tragic chorus of the later fourth 
century was practically excluded from all share in the conduct 
of the play. After the fourth century very little is known 
about its history. But the evidence seems to show that it 
was sometimes discarded even as early as the third century; 
and in later times this came to be more and more the ordinary 
custom. Even when retained, its functions were merely those 
of the modern band.? ) 

The history of the comic chorus is very similar. If we 
look at the extant plays of Aristophanes, we find that in the 
first nine, which were all produced in the fifth century, the 
chorus is an important and conspicuous element. But in 
the tenth, the Ecclesiazusae, which was brought out in 392, 
there is a great change. The parabasis has disappeared, and 
the functions of the chorus are mainly confined to the singing 
of three or four odes, of no great length. In the Plutus, 
produced in 388, the decline of the chorus is still more marked. 
It has only about forty lines assigned to it in the course of 
the dialogue; and in the pauses between the dialogue it sang 
Interludes unconnected with the plot. During the rest of 
the century the comic chorus seems to have still lingered on 
in a position similar to that which it holds in the Plutus. The 
grammarians who say that it was abolished entirely by the 
Middle Comedy apparently exaggerate the state of affairs.‘ 
There was still a comic chorus in the time of Aristotle.6 Even 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18, Ta xopixd péAn wapédumoy. Platon. 

* For details see the Tragic Drama  p. 90 says the Aecolosicon of Aristo- 
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xopov in the text (ll. gar, 626, 801, p. 27 Dindf., that the Plutus yopay 
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in the New Comedy the earlier poets, such as Menander 
and Philemon, appear to have retained it in some of their 
plays, though merely for the purpose of providing interludes. 
After the fourth century there are few traces of its presence. 
It is true that it was regularly used in the comedies at the 
Delphic Soteria during the third century.? It is mentioned in 
the accounts of the Hieropoioi at Delos in 279 B.c.* It is found 
also in one comedy of Plautus, the Rudens. But in Terence 
there are no signs of it. This fact, combined with the statement 
of the grammarians that the New Comedy had no chorus, 
makes it certain that after the third century it had practically 
disappeared.‘ 


[cH. 


§ 2. Size of the Chorus. 


The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 
rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members.’ After 
all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number 
was due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies 
ata time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was 
divided as equally as possible among the four tragedies, so 
that each chorus came to consist of twelve members. The 
conjecture is a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, 
owing to the scantiness of our information concerning the early 
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® Poll.iv. rr0. Pollux further states 
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until the Eumenides of Aeschylus was 
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with his Eumenides. 
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history of tragedy. The size of the tragic chorus remained 
unaltered until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier 
plays of Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. Sophocles 
raised the number from twelve to fifteen.' After his time 
there was no further change during the great period of the 
Attic drama. The tragic chorus was always composed of 
fifteen persons. The various technical terms which refer to 
the arrangement of the tragic chorus are all based on the 
supposition that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain 
whether the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus 
in his later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought 
out ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles; and it 
has been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained 
fifteen members. There is hardly sufficient evidence to deter- 
niine the matter with any certainty. On general grounds 
it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed the 
example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt that 
after the middle of the fifth century the number of the choreutae 
was fixed at fifteen.» The satyric chorus was of the same size 
as the tragic—a natural result of the intimate connexion between 
tragedy and the satyric drama.‘ The comic chorus, as long 
as it continued to be an integral part of the play, invariably 
consisted of twenty-four members. All the authorities are 
unanimous on the subject. These were the numbers adopted 
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the same as in later times. In neither 
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value. 
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in the various kinds of drama throughout the classical period 
of Greek literature. But in later times, after the dramatic 
choruses had been reduced to insignificance, and merely 
provided the music between the successive acts, their size, 
at any rate in some theatres, appears to have been diminished. 
Thus the comic chorus at the Delphic Soteria contained only 
seven members ; and the tragic chorus depicted on the wall- 
painting at Cyrene is also a chorus of seven. Whether these 
cases were exceptional, or whether seven had now come to be 
the usual number of a theatrical chorus, there is no evidence 
to show. 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated 
by conventional rules, and no change was made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus probably consisted of twelve maidens who did duty 
for the fifty. Inthe Supplices of Euripides the actual suppliants 
were the seven wives of the slaughtered chieftains, but the 
chorus was raised to its proper number by the addition of female 
attendants. It has sometimes been suggested that in the 
Eumenides, where the Furies are twelve or fifteen instead of 
three, legendary tradition was sacrificed to theatrical require- 
ments. But, as there is no evidence to show that the number 
of the Furies had been settled at three as early as the time 
of Aeschylus, it is quite possible that in this case the usual 
size of the chorus was not inappropriate. . 


§ 3. Costume of the Chorus. 


The costume of the chorus, as already pointed out, was 
entirely distinct from that of the actors. The tragic, comic, arid 
-satyric choruses all wore masks, in accordance with the usual 
Bacchic tradition.? In other respects their costume had 
nothing in common, but was designed in accordance with 
the spirit of the respective types of drama. The tragic chorus 
was usually composed of old men, or women, or maidens. 
In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek dress, consisting 
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of a tunic and a mantle. No attempt was made to give them 
an impressive appearance by the use of strange and magnificent 
costumes, similar to those worn by the actors. Such costumes 
were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods upon the 
stage, but would have been out of place in the chorus, which 
was generally supposed to represent the ordinary public. 
The masks of the tragic chorus would of course be suitable 
t6 the age and sex of the persons represented. A special 
kind of white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was 
worn by the tragic chorus.’ Old men usually carried a staff.’ 
Various little details in dress and equipment would be added 
according to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved 
matrons in the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black 
garments, and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning ; 
and carried branches twined with wool, the symbol of sup- 
plication, in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the 
Choephori, who had come to offer libations at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, were also dressed in black.* In some cases 
the tragic chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, 
and required a special costume. In the Supplices of Aeschylus 
the daughters of the Egyptian Danaus appear to have been 
dressed as foreigners. Probably the same was the case with 
the Persian Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the 
play of Euripides carried tambourines in their hands, and 
were doubtless also provided with fawn-skins and wands of 
ivy. But no tragic chorus ever caused a greater sensation 
than the chorus of Furies in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
Their costume was designed by Aeschylus himself, and the 
snakes in the hair, which afterwards became one of their 
regular attributes, were specially invented for the occasion. 
As they rushed into the orchestra, their black dresses, distorted 
features, and snaky locks are said to have inspired the specta- 
tors with terror. But this chorus was of a very unusual 
kind. In most cases the tragic chorus was composed of 
ordinary men and women, and their dress was that of every- 
day life. 

1 Vit. Soph. * Aesch. Suppl. 234-6 dyvéAAnva 
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The choruses of goat-like satyrs who sang the dithyrambs 
in honour of Dionysus were the original source both of 
tragedy and of the satyric drama. These satyrs appear to 
have been an importation from the Peloponnesus. ‘They are 
unknown to the oldest Ionic traditions. Among the primitive 
Ionians their place is taken by the Sileni—beings of a similar 
type, but resembling horses rather than goats.’ Thus in the 
Homeric hymns it is the Sileni who are mentioned as com- 
panions of Dionysus, and there is no reference to the satyrs.’ 
In the earliest Attic vases satyrs are never depicted, but only 
the horse-like Sileni. That the satyrs, with their goatish 
horns and tails, were a Doric conception is proved by various 
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indications. In a fragment of Hesiod, where they are men- 
tioned for the first time, the account of their genealogy 
which is given connects them with Argos.* We hear of ‘goat 
choruses’ as an ancient institution at Sicyon. Pratinas, the 
first celebrated writer of satyric drama, was a native of Phlius. 
As for the costume of the satyrs who formed the chorus of the 
primitive drama there is not very much evidence of an early 
date. Vases depicting Bacchic scenes are sufficiently common, 
but few of them can be shown to have any connexion with 
a dramatic performance. The earliest reliable testimony is that 
supplied by the Pandora vase.° This vase, which belongs to 
the middle of the fifth century, contains a scene from the 
Pandora myth, and also a representation of a group of masked 


1 See Furtwangler, Annali dell’ In- 5 Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi. 
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satyrs (Fig. 28) dancing round a flute-player. The satyrs are 
portrayed as half men and half goats. They have goat’s horns 
upon their heads, and goat’s hoofs instead of feet; and their 
tails are those of goats. Such seems to have been the appear- 
ance of a satyric chorus at the time the vase was painted. The 
next representation in point of date is that of the Naples 
vase (Fig. 29), which is about fifty years later. Here there 
is a considerable change in the make-up of the satyrs. The 
goatish element is less conspicuous. The goat’s horns and 
hoofs have disappeared, and the tail is more like that of a 


horse. In fact the type begins to approximate to that of 
the old Ionic Sileni, or horse-deities. The only part which 
resembles a goat is the shaggy skin round the loins. The 
style of satyr here depicted is the one which eventually pre- 
vailed in the theatre. Later representations of satyric choruses 
portray them in much the same way as the Naples vase, with 
goat’s loins and horse’s tails, but without hoofs or horns.’ 
This evidence shows us that the satyr of the fourth and 


4 Wieseler, Denkmaler, vi. 3. Bau- merely owing to the position of the 
meister, Denkméaler, no. 424. In the two satyrs. It can hardly be taken as 
latter painting the tail and phallus are evidence that the tail and phallus had 
not visible; but this appears to be been discarded at this time. 
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subsequent centuries was a modification of the original con- 
ception. The earliest stage satyrs were genuine goat-deities 
of the Doric type. But in the course of the fifth century 
there was a reaction in favour of the indigenous Sileni or 
horse-deities. The two types were mixed together, and so 
produced the conventional satyr of the later theatre.’ Some 
scholars maintain that the type was the same from the first, 
and that the old dancers in the tragic and satyric drama 
resembled Sileni more than satyrs.* But this theory is 
scarcely compatible with the evidence of the Pandora vase. 
The fact, too, that tragedy was called the ‘goat-song’ seems 
to prove decisively that the oldest choruses were composed 
of goat-like beings.= There is also a fragment of a satyric 
play by Aeschylus in which one of the chorus-singers is 
actually addressed as a goat.‘ With this evidence before us 
we can hardly doubt that the Doric satyrs were the original 
performers in Attic tragedy and satyrit drama, and that the 
Ionic element was introduced later on. 

Some other points in connexion with the satyr’s costume 
have still to be mentioned. The phallus, the regular symbol 
of Dionysiac worship, was invariably worn. The goat-skin 
round the loins was often replaced by a conventional substitute, 
consisting of drawers of some woven material, to which the 
tail and phallus were attached. Drawers of this kind are worn 
by all the satyrs in the Pandora vase, and by one satyr in the 
Naples vase, and are also found in a later painting.’ Apart 
from the drawers and the goat-skin, the satyrs are represented 
in the works of art as perfectly naked. But probably in the 
theatre they had flesh-coloured tights, similar to those used by 
the comic actors. Slippers were no doubt also used, and may 
in early times have been made in imitation of a hoof, as in the 
Pandora vase. In addition to the regular satyric costume the 
satyrs occasionally wore other clothes, suited to the part they 
played in the particular drama. Thus the satyrs in the Cyclops 

1 See K6rte,in Bethe’s Prolegomena, of ‘spelt’; but the derivation is more 
pp. 339 ff. than doubtful. 

7 So Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheil. * Frag. 207 (Nauck) Tpayos yéreor 
1894, p. 522; Bethe, Prolegomena, dpa revOfoas ov ye. 

. 38. 5 Wieseler, Denkméaler, vi. 3. 

3 (Miss Harrison, Proleg. to the 6 Cp. Hor. A. P. aa ‘mox etiam 


Study of Greek Religion, p. 421, de- _ agrestes Satyros nudauit’'. 
rives rpayydia from tpdyos in the sense 
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of Euripides, being servants of Polyphemus, were dressed in 
the ordinary leather jerkin of the serving-man.' Silenus, the 
head of the troop, was not a member of the chorus, but appeared 
upon the stage with the other actors. His dress has been 
described already. He was a sort of elderly satyr, and is t6 
be distinguished from the old Ionic Sileni, whose appearance 
was entirely different. His origin is rather obscure; but he 
may perhaps have been a later development, suggested by the 
requirements of the satyric drama. 

The chorus in the Old Comedy, unlike that of the satyric 
drama, was of the most varied and fanciful character, and was 
drawn from every possible source. All classes and _ profes- 
sions were introduced at some time or another.? There were 
choruses of Poets, Sophists, Athletes, Trades-women, Sorcerers, 
Knights, Drummers, and so on. Foreign nations were often 
represented, such as Persians, Macedonians, and Thracian 
women. Even individuals were multiplied into a species, and 
produced choruses of Hesiodi and Archilochi. When the 
members consisted of human beings, they were dressed in 
the tunic and mantle of ordinary life, with such slight addi- 
tions as were necessary to mark the different professions 
and nationalities. The mantle was laid aside for the purpose 
of dancing, as the dances of the Old Comedy were of a wild 
and energetic character, and required freedom of action.® 
The masks were of a ludicrous type, with the features 
distorted.*. In addition to the human choruses there were 
also those composed of mythological beings, such as Furies, 
Amazons, Sphinxes, and Sirens. These would be dressed no 
doubt in the traditional costume. Many choruses consisted of 
fanciful and ridiculous personifications. There were choruses 
of Towns, Islands, and Merchant ships ; of Clouds and Seasons ; 
of Dramas and Epistles. In all these cases the dress and 
general make-up appear to have been of a grotesque character, 
and only in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and 
objects personified. For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes 
appeared as women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and 


1 Cyclops 80 ow rade rpayou xAaiva. 8 Arist. Acharn. 627 GAA’ droduvres 
2 See the list of titles of comedies in rots dvamaioros éxlwpev; Thesm. 656 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. réw 0 iuariov drodvoas. 
Pp. 269 ff. ‘ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 343. 
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wore masks of a ridiculous type, with long noses and other 
exaggerations. The only resemblance to Clouds was in the 
colours of the dresses.' Probably in other similar cases the 
personification was carried out in the same rough-and-ready 
manner. Another class of choruses was composed of various 
kinds of animals. We have the Birds and Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes ; and we hear of other poets introducing Goats, Frogs, 
Vultures, Storks, Ants, Fishes, Bees, Nightingales, and so on. 
Choruses of this kind appear to have been a favourite institution 
among the Athenians, quite apart from the drama. A theory 
has been propounded that they were survivals of an old therio- 
morphic form of worship, and that they were the original source 
of the comic chorus.? As for their connexion with a primitive 
type of religion, this is a speculative subject with which we have 
no concern. But the notion that they were the prototype ot 
the comic chorus is not sufficiently supported by evidence. 
This chorus consisted originally of the ‘comus’, or band of 
revellers, who led the phallic processions in honour of Dionysus; 
and there is no reason to suppose that these revellers were 
dressed otherwise than as men. The varied character of 
the later chorus was due to the fancy and imagination of the 
Attic poets, who introduced all kinds of eccentric beings upon 
the stage, and among them choruses of animals. These latter, 
however, were only a small proportion of the whole, and it seems 
hardly justifiable to choose them out from the rest as specially 
connected with the origin of comedy. As regards the costume 
of these animal choruses, it would be highly interesting to 
know how it was managed. There are five vase-paintings of 
the early fifth century which depict such choruses dancing 
to the accompaniment of a flute-player; though it is doubtful 
whether in any case the performance is of a dramatic kind. 
One of these choruses consists of men disguised as horses, with 
knights riding on their shoulders; and it has been suggested 
that the chorus of Knights in Aristophanes was represented in 
this way.’ Two others depict men riding on ostriches or on 
dolphins.‘ In these pictures, however, the whole conception 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 289. pp. 165 ff. 

2 Poppelreuter, De Comoed. Atticae * So Poppelreuter, I.c. pp. g-11. 
Primordiis, 1893, p. 15. Loeschcke, A copy of the vase is given on p. 8. 


Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 519. Cook, * Bollettino Archeologico Napoli- 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894, tano, Nuova Serie, v. tav. 7. 
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is far too fanciful and unreal to throw any light on the question 
of the costume actually used in the theatre. In another vase 
the dancers are tall figures, with heads like those of a cock, 
and bodies enveloped in long cloaks. A dress of this kind 
might have been employed upon the stage ; but unfortunately 
the cloaks conceal so much of the dancer’s person that the 
evidence of the vase is not very instructive. The best paint- 
ing for our present purpose is one which represents a chorus 
of birds, and which is here reproduced (Fig. 30)? The 
costume is clearly delineated. The bodies of the choreutae 
are covered with a close-fitting dress, made’ in rough imitation 


Fic. 30. 


of feathers. Two long ends hang down from each side of 
the waist, and a bunch of feathers is affixed to each knee. 
The arms are provided with wings. A row of upright feathers 
is attached to the-crown of the head, and the mask is made 
with a long and pointed nose, suggestive of the beak of a bird. 
From this painting we may obtain a fairly clear idea of the 
manner in which animals were imitated in the Old Comedy. 
We see that there was none of the realism one meets with in 
a modern pantomime. The imitation was only carried so far 


1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii, Society, from the Journal of Hellenic 
plate xiv A. Studies, ii. plate xiv B. See Mr. Cecil 

2 The illustration is taken, by per- Smith's interesting article on the sub- 
mission of the Council of the Hellenic ject. 
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as to be generally suggestive of the animal intended. The 
body and legs were left unfettered, to allow of free movement 
in the dance. At the same time, to judge from the specimen 
before .us, the costumes seem to have been designed with a 
great deal of spirit and humour, and to have been extremely 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. 


§ 4. Arrangement of the Chorus. 


Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orchestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modern opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modern stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers. In all dramatic choruses—tragic, comic, and satyric— 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as opposed to 
the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses.’ This 
quadrangular formation was probably of Doric origin.? Every 
dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of a 
certain number of ‘ ranks’, and a certain number of ‘files’. > For 
instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, contained 
five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men each. 
Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of twenty-four 
persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and four files 
of six men each. According to the Attic phraseology a chorus 
was said to be drawn up ‘by ranks’ when the different members 
of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was said to be 
drawn up ‘by files’ when the members of the same file were 
one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic chorus was 
drawn up ‘by ranks’, the men stood five abreast and three 
deep. When it was drawn up ‘by files’, they stood three 
abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to the 


' Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophr. Bekk. Anecd. p. 746; Et. Mag. sv. 
p. 254 M, Tpayincy 8 xal carupxaw rpayydia; vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Pro- 
wal xonpney wointay Kkowoy pey rd  legom. de Com. p. 36). 
rerpayavas éxeav lordyevoy rdv xopdv;: ~ 7 Athen. p. 181 C. 
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comic chorus. It might be arranged ‘ by ranks’, with the men 
six abreast and four deep; or ‘by files’, with the men four 
abreast and six deep.' The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent 
preparation for warlike service.’ 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore entered 
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the orchestra by the western passage. Their right side was 
towards the stage, and their left side towards the spectators. 
As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was much the 
most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained choreutae 
were placed there.* The tragic chorus might enter five abreast 


1 Poll. iv. 108, 109 wal Tparyixov pey 
xopou fuyd wévre le rpdv wal oroixot 
rpeis bx aivre wevrexaidexa yap joay 
6 xopdés. «ai ward Tpeis piv eloyecay, 
el xara (vyd yivorro 4 wdpo8os’ el 32 
xara orolxous, dvd xévre cloyfecay. . . 
6 82 xepuxds xopds rérrapes wai elxoow 
fioay of xopeural, Cvyd tf, txacrov 8¢ 
(uydy dx rerrdpoy, OroiXor 32 rérrapes, 
tf dvSpas Zyow Exagros orotxos. 


2 Athen. p. 628 F. 

* Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535 Dindf. 
bre clopecay oi xopot sAaylus Badl{ovres 
éxootvro Tous tpvous elxov Tovs 
Oeards dy dporepg abraw xai ol xpwTor 
Tov xopov dporepoy atoixoy, p. 536 
Tovs ody Kadots TaY yopevTaw ~rarroy 
elovdvres bv rois [Trav] éavray dporepois, 
va ebpeO@or wpos Tov Siypow Spauvres. 
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and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, according as 
the formation was by ranks or by files. Asa matter of fact the 
arrangement by files was the one almost invariably adopted. 
There are several technical terms in connexion with the tragic 
chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is supposed to 
be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up three 
abreast and five deep. An oblong formation of this kind would 
evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, and 
would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage.. The diagram (fig. 31) represents a tragic chorus enter- 
ing three abreast from the western parodos. The members 
of the first file were called ‘ aristerostatae ’, or ‘men on the left’, 
and consisted of the handsomest and most skilful of the 
choreutae. The middle file was the least important of the 
three, as it was most out of sight of the spectators. The worst 
choreutae were placed in this file, and were called ‘laurostatae ’, 
or ‘men in the passage’. The third file was the one nearest to 
the stage. Occasionally, if the chorus wheeled completely 
round, it came in full view of the spectators. It was therefore 
of more importance than the middle file, and a better class of 
choreutae were placed in it, They were called the ‘ dexiostatae’, 
or ‘men on the right’.!. The six men who composed the front 
and hindmost ranks—nos. 1, 6, 11, 5,10, and 15 in the diagram— 
were styled ‘kraspeditae ’, or ‘fringe-men’.? Finally, the three 
files had different names, according to their relative proximity 
to the spectators. The members of the left file were called 
‘front-line men’; the members of the middle and right-hand 
files were called ‘second-line men’ and ‘third-line men’ re: 
spectively.® 


1 Poll. ii. 161 raya 5¢ wai db dprorepo- 
orarns ty xop® mpoohxa dy rH dpiorepa, 
ws 6 Seftoordrns rh Seftg. Phot. s.v. 
Aaupcordtra’ pécow rov yopov" olovet 
yap ty orevang elow: pavadsrepar 8é 
ovro. Hesych. Aavpoordra: of tv rois 
péoots (vyol . . . pi) Oewpovpevon. The 
bmoxvAmov Tov xopov, defined by 
Hesych. as THs ordoews xapa al dripor, 
probably included the whole file of 
laurostatae, though some scholars con- 
fine it to nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

2 Plut. Conv. p. 678 D damep xopod, 
Tov ouproglou Toy Kpacwedirny TH Kopu- 
paiy ouvhxoov ~xovros. The xpacwe- 
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The central position, no. 3 in the diagram, was occupied 
by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus.’ The post of 
the leader was an extremely arduous one. While the dialogue 
was in progress, he had to carry on conversations with the 
actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had to 
give the note to the choreutae, and superintend the dances 
and manceuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the performance. Demosthenes, speaking of dithyrambic 
choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus means the 
ruin of the chorus; and this must have been still more the 
case in a dramatic performance.* On the other hand the 
possession of a skilful leader would contribute very largely 
to the success of the chorus and of the drama. The choreutae 
on each side of the leader, nos. 2 and 4 in the diagram, were 
called his ‘ parastatae’, or ‘assistants’, and were next in im- 
portance to the leader himself. The two choreutae on the 
outside, nos. 1 and 5 in the diagram, were called the ‘third 
men’.* As already remarked, the coryphaeus, together with 
the other four members of the left file, constituted the pick 
of the whole chorus. 

Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files; that is to 
say, it might come in six abreast and four deep, or four 
abreast and six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong 
formation of four abreast and six deep was the one usually 
adopted. It would be more suitable from every point of view. 
Both the tragic and the comic choruses were probably pre- 
ceded into the orchestra by the flute-player.* On certain rare 
occasions the formal entrance in a rectangular body was dis- 
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pensed with, and an irregular mode of entrance was adopted, 
in order to produce a dramatic effect. The best example is in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus. When the Furies made their 
second appearance, they came rushing into the orchestra one 
by one, in hot pursuit of Orestes, and created a profound 
sensation by their movements and appearance.’ There is 
another instance in the Birds of Aristophanes. The birds 
begin by entering one by one. The flamingo comes first, and 
its appearance is criticized by the actors upon the stage. The 
cock follows, and is similarly criticized. Then comes the 
hoopoe, and after it the glutton-bird. These, as we have 
seen, were probably musicians. Finally, the chorus of twenty- 
four birds come fluttering in together, so as to block up the 
side-entrances.? In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided into 
two halves, one consisting of men, the other of women. The 
chorus of men enters first; the chorus of women follows after 
an interval.® But instances of this kind were very rare and 
exceptional. Usually the chorus entered in a rectangular body, 
with the precision of a troop of soldiers. 

In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the ‘prologue’, or introductory scene upon the 
stage; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which 
was called the ‘parodos’, or entrance-song.* However, in 
a considerable number of plays there was no parodos at all, 
but the chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first 
act of the drama was in progress, and then commenced a musical 
dialogue with the actors upon the stage. Instances of this 
mode of entrance are to be found in such tragedies as the 


Electra of Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides. A few 
1 Poll, iv. 109; Vit. Aesch. p. 4 Zywos dpBuAns ridere”, Aristot. Poet. 
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not only entrance-songs in the proper 
sense, but also those cases where the 
chorus enter in silence, and sing their 
odes later on. (Masqueray, Théorie 
des formes lyriques de la tragédie 
grecque, c. ii, analyses in detail the 
parodoi of the extant plays. } 

5 Other examples are the Prom. 
Vinct. of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles; the Medea, Heracleidae, 
Troades, and Electra of Euripides. 
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plays do not conform to either of these two conventional types. 
Occasionally, for instance, there is no prologue, and the play 
begins with the parodos, as in the Supplices and Persae of 
Aeschylus. This was no doubt the old-fashioned mode of 
commencement, derived from the times when the drama was 
still entirely lyrical. Then again, in the Eumenides the 
parodos is sung on the second entrance of the Furies, after 
their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices of Euripides the 
chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage in supplication when 
the play commences. There they remain in silence during the 
performance of the prologue, and then proceed to sing an ode, 
in place of the usual parodos, from their position on the stage. 
In the Clouds it appears that the chorus chant the first two 
odes behind the scenes, and then enter the orchestra silently. 
The Rhesus commences with a dialogue in anapaests between 
Hector and the chorus. 

The next point to be considered is the position taken up by 
the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most occasions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced half-way 
into the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of 
the chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. 
By this manceuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards 
the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into 
one by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had 
entered three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage 
five abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance.' In a 
similar manner the comic chorus, after entering the orchestra 


? Maller (Die griech, BOhnenalt. p. back row. And it seems most im- 


214), following Hermann (Opusc. vi. 2, 
p- 144) supposes the whole chorus to 
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four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, go 
through the manceuvre just described, and convert itself into 
a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no informa- 
tion as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comic chorus. 
But there can be no doubt that, like the tragic coryphaeus, he 
stood in the back row, as near as possible to the spectators. 

While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was 
in progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs 
towards the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, 
so as to follow the course of the action. This was their 
normal position during the play, and, although it may seem 
strange to our modern ideas, it was a necessary consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek drama 
was developed. When the stage was empty, the pauses 
between the acts were filled up by the choral odes called 
stasima. There is no reliable information as to the position 
and movements of the chorus during the performance of 
the stasima. As the singing was accompanied by dancing, the 
choreutae must have been moving to and fro. But in the 
absence of evidence it seems useless to venture on conjectures 
as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One thing may be 
regarded as certain, that during the performance of the stasima 
the chorus did not continue to face towards the empty stage, 
and turn their backs upon the audience. Such a position 
would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. In the 
Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and 
consisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by 
the chorus, and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. 
While reciting the first part of the parabasis the chorus 
wheeled completely round so as to face the spectators. Hence 
the name ‘parabasis’, which means ‘a turning aside’. The 
latter part was antistrophical in form, and during its delivery 
the chorus separated into two divisions, which stood facing one 
another. The different portions of the parabasis were then 
given by each division in turn.’ 

1 Anon. de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. part of the parabasis, it is almost cer- 
de Com. p. a9); Vit. Aristoph. (ibid. tain that the chorus was then divided 
p. 36); Schol. Arist. Equit. 505. into #yuxdpa. Two MSS. assign the 


2 Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 793. strophe and antistrophe to 4yuxdépea in 
As to the formation during the latter Nubes 563, 595, Vespae ro6o, togr, 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a second 
entrance later on.'. The instances of the practice which occur 
in the Eumenides and the Ajax were necessitated by the 
change of scene in those plays. There is another example 
in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus retire 
into the palace, to inquire about the fate of Menelaus from 
Theonoe. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, and 
recounts his adventures to the audience. Then Helen and 
the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes place.* 
Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be found 
in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae; but they seem to have 
been of very rare occurrence.‘ At the end of the play the 
chorus retired by the passage from which it had entered, and 
was preceded by the flute-player.° In the Seven against 
Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, one 
following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same 
rectangular formation in which they had entered. 


§5. Lhe Delivery of the Choral Part. 


As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute.© A question now 
arises which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 


Aves 737; 769, and the epirrhema and 
antepirrhema in Ranae 686, 717. See 
Arnoldt, Die Chorpartieen bei Aristoph. 
pp. 180 ff. That the half-choruses stood 
facing one another seems to be indicated 
by Hephaest, 14, p. 131, €or 5é Tus &y 
Tais Kkopydias Kal } xadouplyy napd- 
Baoss, éwecddy eloedrA@dvres els 7d C€arpov 
wal dvrixpdcwmov ddAAhAs ordvTes ol 
xopevrai rapéBawov: Anon. de Comoed. 
(Dabner, Prolegom. de Com. p. xx) 
dwedOdrraw 38 Trav txoxpizav mpds dycpo- 
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Tepa Ta pépn Tov Bhyov dpayv éx rerpa- 
pérpou Sexaeé orixous dvanaicrous épbé-y- 
VETO, Kai TOVTO Exad€iTo OT poph. 

1 Poll. iv. 108. The temporary depar- 
ture was called peracracis, the return 
émemdpodos. 

7 Aesch. Eum. 235 ; Soph. Ajax 815. 

$ Eur, Hel. 397 fff. 

* Eur. Alc. 746; Arist. Eccles. 310. 

5 Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580. 

§ See chap. v. pp. 270 ff, 
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reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 
assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 
the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made 
to settle the exact character of the distribution the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails. Attempts have been made to 
portion out the choral odes between different members and 
sections of the chorus on the strength of indications sup- 
plied by the metre, or by the sense of the words.’ But it 
is plain that inferences based on evidence of this kind must 
be very uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different 
investigators have arrived at the most contradictory conclu- 
sions. Hence in the present state of our knowledge any 
detailed account of the matter is out of the question. It will 
be necessary to be content with certain general conclusions, 
which are based on actual evidence, or are so plausible in 
themselves as to be very widely accepted. 

First, then, as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. 
In ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear 
to have been sung by the whole chorus together. The parodos, 
as already explained, was the song of the chorus on its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes 
inserted between the successive divisions of the play, in order 
to fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to 
suppose that these portions should have been sung by the 
whole chorus, and the supposition is borne out by the state- 
ments of Aristotle." Sometimes there were exceptions. For 
example, the chorus in the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is 
divided into two half-choruses, which sing successive passages 
of the parodos alternately. In the Ion the parodos is ob- 


1 See especially Arnoldt, Die Chor- 
partieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 
1873), Die chorische Technik des Euri- 
pides (Halle, 1878), Der Chor im Aga- 
memnon des Aeschylos (Halle, 1881) ; 
Christ, Theilung des Chors im attischen 
Drama (Minchen, 1877); Muff, Die 
chorische Technik des Sophokles(Halle, 
1877), De choro Persarum (Halle, 
1878), Der Chor in den Sieben des 
Aeschylos (Halle, 1882); Hense, Der 
Chor des Sophokles (Berlin, 1877), 
Ueber die Vortragsweise Soph. Stasima 
(Rhein, Museum, xxxii); Zielinski, Die 


Gliederung der altattischen Komddie 
(Leipzig, 1885). 

4 In Poet. c. 12 he defines the sdpodes 
as } wpwrn Adéis 5Aouv yxopod, implying 
that other odes were also sung by 
the whole chorus. If so, the cracipa, 
which were far the most important of 
the other odes, must have been so sung. 
Whether the expression dAa yomad 
péAn, applied to the ovéoupa, means 
‘sung by the whole chorus’, or merely 
‘unbroken’, as opposed to the wd por, 
is uncertain, 
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viously sung by subdivisions or by individuals, and not by the 
whole chorus. In the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus 
is inserted in the middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the 
chorus is divided throughout the play into two half-choruses, 
one of men, the other of women.’ But in the majority of cases 
the parodos and the stasima were given by the whole body of 
the chorus. Not infrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, 
small odes were inserted which resembled stasima in their 
general character, but differed from them in point of brevity, 
and from the fact that they came in the course of the dialogue, 
and not during a pause in the action. They were often songs 
of triumph or exultation, occasioned by sudden developments 
in the plot; and were accompanied by a lively dance.2,_ These 
short odes were no doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the 
same manner as the stasima. It has been suggested that the 
strophes and antistrophes in the stasima were delivered by 
half-choruses in succession, and that the epode was given by 
the whole chorus. But there is no real evidence in support 
of this hypothesis, and epodes are only rarely to be met with 
in dramatic choruses. 

In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 
the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 
of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the coryphaeus were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. ‘They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 


1 Schol. Eur. Alc. 79 é« yepdvrayv 
fepaiwy 5 yxopds, darpetra: 5é els dvo 
tyuxdopa. That the anapaests in Ranae 
354-71, which come in the middle of 
the parodos, were spoken by the cory- 
phaeus is proved by the concluding 
lines (ipets 3° dveyelpere poAm)y «.7.A.), 
in which the rest of the chorus is com- 
manded to begin. 

7 When these short odes were of a 


lively character, they were apparently 
called twopyfpara by the grammarians, 
and regarded as a separate class. But 
even stasima might be composed in the 
hyporchematic style. It seems better, 
therefore, to regard irépynpa as a term 
applicable, not to short lyrics only, but 
to any lyrics of a lively and dance-like 
metre. See the Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, pp. 357; 359. 
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dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to con- 
versations between the actor and the chorus. In addition to 
the dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions 
of the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with 
a fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 
the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 
a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 
recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 
chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 
that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs.’ In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus.’ As regards the 
anapaests at the beginning and the end of a play, the question 
is far more doubtful. It was the old fashion in tragedy for 
the entrance song of the chorus to commence with a series of 
anapaests. The custom is retained in the Persae, Supplices, 
and Agamemnon of. Aeschylus, and the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Most Greek plays also conclude with a few anapaests. It has 
been suggested that the verses in each case were delivered by 
the coryphaeus alone; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible 
one. If chanted in combination by the whole body of the 
chorus they would make its entrance and departure much 
more impressive. It need hardly be remarked that, when the 
chorus was divided into half-choruses, the part generally taken 
by the coryphaeus was in this case taken by the leaders of 
the two halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the 
chorus of men and the chorus of women were represented 
in the dialogue by their respective leaders. In the Seven 
against Thebes the concluding anapaests would be spoken by 
the leaders of the hemichoria. It is also highly probable that 
the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end 
of the parabasis, were recited, not by the half-choruses, but by 
their leaders. 

Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known 


1 See the previous page. 
* e.g. Arist. Ran. 382, Vesp. 1516, Thesmoph. 655, &c. 
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example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king, 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the lyrical 
ode at the commencement of the Eumenides. The Furies wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series 
of brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of 
the chorus.'. The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether 
the practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts 
were frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a 
matter of great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer 
_ that it was done in all cases where the choral passage is full 
of mutual exhortations and addresses, and the language is 
broken up into disconnected sentences. For example, in the 
parodoi in Aristophanes the members of the chorus often 
address one another by name, and exhort one another to 
greater activity. But it does not therefore follow, as has been 
_ supposed, that these passages were delivered in portions by 
individuals. A chorus might be perfectly well chanted by the 
whole body, though written in vivid and dramatic style” It 
is hardly safe therefore to distribute choral passages among 
individual choreutae except on very strong evidence. The 
extent to which the practice prevailed in the ancient drama 
must be regarded as an open question. 

Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent.® 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 


1 Aesch. Agam. 1344 ff., Eum. modAdss ydp dAAnAcis obra mapaxedevoy- 


140 ff., Schol. ad loc. dvagrqce atrds 
ote GOpéws, pupovpevos tudarinis Tih 
dAndecay, GAA’ byelperai ris apwTn, Hore 
Ht} dOpdws Tov xopdy POéyfac@a, Miller 
(Griech. Bahnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken 
in citing the passage in the Lysistrata, 
427-80, as an example of the delivery 
of words by individual choreutae. The 
three women who take part in the 
dialogue are not members of the chorus, 
but performers upon the stage. 

2 Cp. the sensible remarks of the 
Schol. on Arist. Ran. 375 évrev@ev "Api- 
otapxos bwevénoe pi) SAov Tov xopod 
Iva: ta wpwra’ rovro 3% ob dfidmoror, 


ras of wept Tov yxopdy. 

5 Poll. iv. 107 «at hpuxdpor 88 «ai 
&yopia wal dyrixdpa. ~oxe Bt rabrdv 
elvas ravri rd rpia évépara* dadéray ydp 
6 xopds els 3v0 pépn rynOp, Td pe 
upaypa Kadeira: Byxopia, éxarépa 3¢ 3} 
poipa tyuxdpoy, & 3 dvrqdovaw, dytixd- 
pea. The Schol. on Arist. Equit. 589 
has a curious note to the effect that, 
when the chorus was divided into two 
halves of different sex or age, the older 
or stronger half was always slightly 
more numerous. In a comic chorus 
there would be 1g men to rr women, 
1g women to 11 boys, and so on. 
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position. The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In the Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within 
the palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus 
in two divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against 
surprise.' The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 
the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other lyrical 
pieces of an antistrophic character.? 

A suggestion has been made that the divisions into ranks and 
files were utilized for musical purposes; that in tragedy, for 
instance, successive passages were delivered in turns by ranks 
of three men, or files of five men ; and that the ranks and files 
of the comic chorus were used in the same manner. This is 
pure conjecture. It may or may not have been the case; but 
there is no evidence one way or the other. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. Whether they 
were mostly given by the whole chorus, or by halves, or smaller 
subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or by the coryphaeus, 
is a matter concerning which there is no trustworthy informa- 
tion.? Such indications as are supplied by varieties in metre, 


1 Soph. Ajax 866 ff.; Eur. Orest. 
1258 ff. 

2 See Arnoldt, Die Chorpartieen bei 
Aristophanes, pp. 180 ff., where a list is 
given ofthe passages which areassigned 
to half-choruses by Rav. and Ven., 
e.g. Acharn. 1150, 1162, Nub. 563, 
595, Vesp. 1060, 1091, Av. 737, 769, 
1058, 1088, Eccles. 290, 301, Thes- 
moph. 659, Lysist. 321. fe . W. White, 
Harvard Stud. in Class, Phil. vol. xvii, 
assigus a more important part to the 


leader of the second semi-chorus in 
comedy than has usually been recog- 
nized, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. | 
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grammar, or subject, are too vague and uncertain to lead to 
any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore, further evidence of 
a distinct character is discovered, this particular question will 
have to be regarded as an unsettled problem. 


§ 6. The Dancing. 


In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference—in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover, dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. Most, if not all, of the choral songs were 
accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To the Greek 
mind there was an inseparable connexion between song and 
dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied by 
dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as appears 
from-the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
‘foot’. A verse of two feet was styled a ‘basis’, or ‘stepping’. 
The words ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements was looked down upon as an inferior performer.’ 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a 
most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 


1 Athen. p. 628 E ef 8€ nis. . . rais dais émrvyxavav pndiv A€yor Kara Tip 
Spxnow, obros 8 Fy dBdxcpos. 
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without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies. 

At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 
ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. It included a great deal more. The word 
‘dancing’ in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
‘orchesis’, which we translate as ‘dancing’, had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the body.? 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modern sense of the word, but also every kind of gesture and 
posture by which various objects and events can be repre- 
sented in dumb show. “Its principal function was to interpret 
and illustrate the words of-poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate  gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact. Telestes, the celebrated 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to ‘ depict 
events with his hands in the most. skilful manner’... Demetrius 
the Cynic, after witnessing the performance of a celebrated 
dancer, exclaimed that he ‘spoke with his hands’.* Ovid, in 
his Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best 
qualities before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good 
voice, to dance ‘if his arms are flexible’.’ The flourishes 
and gesticulations with which a professional carver cut out 
a hare were called ‘dancing’ by the ancients.* Quintilian, 


1 Athen. p. 20 F, 5 Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595 ‘si vox est, 

? Plat. Legg. 816 A. canta; si mollia bracchia, salta ’. 

> Athen. p. 21 F dxpos rais yxepol ra 6 Juv. v. 120 ‘structorem interea, ne 
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speaking of the gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there 
ought to be a considerable difference between the orator and 
the dancer ; that the gestures of the orator should represent 
the general sense of the words, rather than the particular 
objects mentioned.' The bare fact of his comparing an orator 
with a dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient 
and modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation 
in the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of 
the things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation 
of ‘actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements’ His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account 
from Plutarch’s Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, 
might be divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. 
Motions were of the greatest use in depicting actions and 
passions. Postures were the attitudes in which each motion 
terminated. For example, a dancer might halt in such a pos- 
ture as to suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications 
were not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing 
out certain objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the by- 
standers. Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. 
The combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation.» In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greek conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasize the creations of the poet. This 

was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 

1 Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 89 ‘abesse enim yar pupovryra Kat 70n wai wd0y Kal 
plurimum a saltatore debet orator, ut -pdfes. 
sit gestus ad sensus magis quam ad S$ Plut. Symp. 747 B fol. The three 
verba accommodatus’, &c. divisions of dancing are popai, oxhpara, 
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important, therefore, when speaking of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the essential 
difference between the ancient and modern meaning of the 
words. 

Some few facts have been recorded concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a development due to a later period.’ In 
the old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate suc- 
cessors dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both 
tragedy and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the 
long choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances. 
The early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, 
and Cratinus, were called ‘dancers’ as well as poets, because 
one of their principal duties consisted in training their choruses 
in the art of dancing.? Phrynichus, in an epigram of which 
two verses are still preserved, boasts of having discovered 
more figures in dancing than there are waves in a stormy 
sea.’ The tragic dance of the sixth century, to judge from 
the specimens given by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, 
was of a wild and lively character.‘ The tone of solemnity, 
by which it was afterwards distinguished, was due to the innova- 
tions of Aeschylus. It was probably in the time of Aeschylus 
that dancing in tragedy reached its highest pitch of excellence. 
His long choruses gave ample opportunities for the display of 
the dancer’s skill. Moreover, the training of the chorus was 
personally superintended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have 
himself invented-a great number of postures and _ attitudes to 
be used in dancing.’ Towards the end of the fifth century 
the art appears to have declined in significance, along with 
the general decrease in the importance of the chorus. It 
began to lose something of its mimetic character. Plato, the 
comic poet, who flourished at the end of the fifth century, 
contrasts the mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with 
the excellence of that of a former period. In old times, he says, 

} w Ta 3 . , 
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a good dancer was a sight worth seeing; but the choreutae of 
the present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and bawl 
out their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures.' This deterioration was a necessary consequence 
of the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that, 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste.2 The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 
to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 
livered by the chorus standing perfectly still The statement 
is no doubt an error, due to false etymology. The stasima, or 
‘stationary songs’, were so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain.’ A tradition has been 
preseryed by one scholiast concerning the manceuvres of the 
chorus in the stasima. It is said that during the strophe they 


1 Athen. p. 628 E Wor’ ef tts dpyotr’ 
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8 Aristoph. Acharn, 204 rjjd¢ as éxov, 
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Cp. Pax 301, 325, Plutus 257. 
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moved to the right, during the antistrophe to the left; and 
that during the epode they remained standing in the same 
position as at first.' This description, however, has probably 
been applied to the drama by mistake. A manceuvre of the 
kind mentioned, though suitable to the circular chorus of the 
dithyramb, would be out of place in the rectangular formations 
of the dramatic choruses. Also it is comparatively rare to find 
epodes in the stasima. As for the incidental odes, which occur 
in the middle of the dialogue, many of those were written in 
the lively hyporchematic style, to mark the joy of the chorus 
at an unexpected turn of fortune. Some of the regular stasima 
were of the same type.* The dances by which these odes were 
accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in tragedy as 
well as in comedy.* The exodoi, or concluding utterances of 
the chorus, were not usually attended with dancing, but were 
delivered in recitative as the chorus marched out. There is 
an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesiazusae, which are 
terminated by the chorus dancing out of the orchestra. But 
Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an innovation.‘ 
There is no reason to suppose that in tragedy the kommoi, 
or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were unac- 
companied with dancing. But naturally, if this was the case, 
the dance would be of a quiet and sober kind, consisting more 
of appropriate gestures and motions than of dancing in the 
modern sense of the word. 
During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during all this period. 
Chorus and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
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and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered from the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance 
on the part of the chorus.'’ The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy. 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetra- 
meters, which were especially suitable for dancing to. There 
iS an example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his 
quarrel with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel 
were represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time 
with the recitative of the actor.2. Again, we are told that 
Telestes, the dancer employed by Aeschylus, ‘danced the 
Seven against Thebes’ so successfully as to bring the 
various events before the very eyes of the spectators. The 
statement no doubt refers to the dumb show with which he 
accompanied the long descriptive speeches that abound in that 
play.® 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ‘ emme- 
leila’. It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 
ideal republic.‘ Some of the postures or figures in the tragic 
dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of them 
represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning 
is uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists 
that the art of tragic gic dancing was reduced to a regular system, 
and _ that ‘the _various attitudes and postures were taught in a 
methodical manner.’ We can hardly be mistaken in assuming 
that as a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow 
and deliberate, and more like walking than dancing in the 
_ modern sense. The odes called ‘hyporchemata’, with their 
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lively motions, were only adopted in tragedy on special 
occasions, to show the excessive joy of the choreutae.' The 
kommos at the conclusion of the Persae gives us a vivid 
picture of the general style of a tragic dance. The Persian 
Elders follow Xerxes on his way ta the palace, bewailing 


~ 


-—_—__ 


_~ 


e ruin of the empire in mournful strains. At each fresh 
exclamation of grief they fall into some new posture, first 
beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, then rending 
their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this manner 


they gradually make their exit from the orchestra.? 

The comic dance was called the ‘kordax’. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. 
It was a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man with- 
out any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It 
was considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded 
from his commonwealth.’ Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes 
credit to himself for having abandoned it in that play; but, as 
the scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere.' 
In the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible. 
The chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the 
sons of Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them ‘whirl round 
like tops, and fling their legs up into the sky’. Occasionally 
the circular dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in 


comedy.° 


The dance used in the satyric drama was called the ‘sikinnis’. 
It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 


the head to and fro like an owl.® 


} See above, p. 307, note 2. 

7 Aesch. Pers. 1038 ff. 
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§7. The Music. 


The music of a Greek play was simple in its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
was a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction.’ Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
and a modern opera, as far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing was 
in unison. The use of harmony in choral compositions was ap- 
parently unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 
Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
must have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modern music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded, in most cases, to a separate syllable of the verse, 
and the time of the music was determined entirely by the metre 
of the verse. The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after 
syllable, by the whole body of the choreutae. The modern 
practice of adapting the words to the exigences of the music, 
and making different parts of the chorus sing different words 
at the same time, was altogether unknown. Hence it is probable 
that the words of a Greek chorus were heard with considerable 
distinctness by the whole audience. When all the singing was 
in unison, and the notes of the music corresponded to the 
syllables of the verse, there was no reason why this should not 
be the case. In modern choral singing the poetry is so far 
sacrificed to the music that even the general drift of the words 
cannot usually be distinguished with much clearness. But this 
could never have been the case in the ancient drama, where 
the lyrical portions of the play often contained the finest poetry 
and the profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The 
choreutae were doubtless made to sing with great precision and 
distinctness of utterance ; and this training, combined with the 
simple character of the music, would make it possible for the 
words of an ancient chorus to be heard without difficulty. In 
the third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited 
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in amount, and was never allowed to predominate. As a rule it 


was given by a single flute or harp, and was the same, note for | 


note, as the melody. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices. 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that ‘the Muse has made Poetry the mistress: 
let the flute play the second part ; it is but the servant of Poetry’.' 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 
of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception of 
the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry. 

Greek music was written in various Modes, as they were 
called, concerning the nature of which there has been much 
conflict of opinion. It is uncertain whether the Modes were 
distinguished from one another, like the modern major and 
minor scales, by the order of the intervals in the octave, or 
whether the difference was one of pitch, like the difference 
between the keys in modern music.* These Modes, whatever 
their exact character, were each of them associated with a 
particular kind of music. Every Mode had a special kind of 
metre and of melody appropriated to itself, and a composition 
in a given Mode was necessarily of a certain well-defined 
character. The difference between the music of the several 
Modes was very much the same as that between various 
kinds of national music in modern times. For example, an 
air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of relation 
to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to a 
plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes were 
the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Dorian 
was majestic and dignified in style ; the Mixolydian was pathetic. 
The one was used in the solemn and profound choral odes, 


1 Pratinas apud Athen. p. 617 B ray 2 Sec, on the whole question, 
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the other in cases where deep emotion had to be expressed.! 
Besides these two principal Modes, certain others were occa- 
sionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe and 
sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had altered 
its character. It was therefore well adapted to tragedy, and 
was used by Aeschylus.?. The music of the Phrygian Mode 
‘was passionate and enthusiastic, and was first introduced into 
tragedy by Sophocles.» The Hypodorian and the Hypophrygian 
Modes were only employed in the songs of the actors upon 
the stage, and not in choral odes. The reason was that the 
style of their music was better suited to realistic acting than 
to choral singing.* Sometimes a few notes of instrumental 
music were inserted by themselves, at intervals in the choral 
songs, aS a sort of refrain. The ‘phlattothrat’, which recurs 
in the parody of Aeschylus’s lyrics in the Frogs, is an instance 
of such a refrain, the instrument used being the harp. The 
flute was also employed in the same way. Such refrains were 
called ‘diaulia’.’ 

During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity 
and simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period were suc- 
ceeded by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were 
the prominent features. The author of the movement was 
the celebrated musician Timotheus.° His innovations were 
regarded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age.” In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ‘intricate movements of 
ants in a nest’.* The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
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thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes,’ Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 
soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a novel 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, 
he told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as in a few years he would be sure to have every 
audience at his feet.2 The prediction was verified by the 
result. | 


1 Arist. Ran. rgor ff., Thesm. 100 xpovopévou péAn Tov Aydbwvos* roavras 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE AUDIENCE 


§ 1. Composition of the Audience. 


THE theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
ancient or the modern world. The city kept universal holiday. 
The various proceedings were in reality so many religious 
celebrations. But there was nothing of an austere character 
about the worship of Dionysus. To give freedom from_care 
was his ‘special attribute, and the sincerest mode of paying 
homage _ to his power was by a genial enjoyment of the 
various pleasures of life. At this time of universal merri- 
ment the dramatic performances formed the principal attraction. 
Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of the citizens 
made their way to the southern slopes of the Acropolis, 
where the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The tiers of 
seats rising up the side of the hill were speedily filled with 
a crowd of nearly twenty thousand persons. The sight of 
such a vast multitude of people, gathered together at day- 
break in the huge open amphitheatre, and dressed for the 
most part in white, or in red, brown, yellow, and other rich 
colours, must have been exceedingly striking and picturesque. 
The performances which brought them together were not un- 
worthy of the occasion. The plays exhibited at the festivals 
of Dionysus rank among the very noblest achievements of 
Greek genius. For beauty of form, depth of meaning, and 
poetical inspiration they have never been surpassed. It would 
be difficult to point to any similar example of the whole 
population of a city meeting together each year to enjoy 
works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that art 
and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
‘to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
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drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. 

At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travel- 
ling was difficult, the audience consisted almost exclusively of 
natives of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two 
months later, at the commencement of the spring, and attracted 
great crowds of strangers from various parts of Greece. 
Representatives from the allied states came to pay the annual 
tribute at this season of the year. It was also a favourite time 
for the arrival of ambassadors from foreign cities; and it was 
considered a mere matter of politeness to provide them with 
front seats in the theatre, if they happened to be in Athens 
during the celebration of the City Dionysia.’ In addition to 
these visitors of a representative character, there were also 
great numbers of private individuals, attracted to Athens from 
all parts of Greece by the magnificence of the festival, and 
the fame of the dramatic exhibitions. Altogether the visitors 
formed a considerable portion of the audience at the City 
Dionysia. One of the great aggravations of the offence of 
Meidias was that his assault upon Demosthenes was com- 
mitted in the presence of ‘large multitudes of strangers’.* 
Apparently the natives of foreign states were not allowed to 
purchase tickets for the theatre in their own name, but had 
to get them through an Athenian citizen. 

The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 
is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the 
principal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of 
boys and women to the dramatic performances. In the treat- 
ment of this matter scholars appear to have been unduly 
biassed by a preconceived opinion as to what was right and 
proper. Undoubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state 
of almost Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was 
pervaded by a coarseness which seems to make it utterly 
unfit for boys and women. For these reasons some writers 
have gone so far as to assert that they were never present 
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at any dramatic performances whatsoever.' Others, while 
not excluding them from tragedy, have declared that it was 
an impossibility that they should have been present at the 
performances of comedy.*? But the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy, in regard to the 
admission of boys and women to the theatre, will not bear 
examination. If they were present at one, they must have 
been present at both. The tragic and the comic competitions 
frequently took place upon the same days,. and succeeded one 
another without any interval; and it is difficult to suppose 
that, after the tragedies were over, a large part of the audience 
had to be turned out before the comedies could begin. More- 
over, if women and boys had been present at the tragedies, 
they would of necessity have been spectators of the satyric 
dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. It is 
useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 
sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every. class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves _were_all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted for on any 
other supposition. There are three passages in Plato which 
in themselves are almost enough to decide the question. In 
one place, speaking of poetry in general, and more especially 
of tragedy, Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to 
‘boys, women, and men, slaves, and free citizens without 
distinction’. In another place, where he is treating of the 
management of his ideal republic, he says there will be no 
great readiness to allow the tragic poets to ‘erect their stages 
in the market-place, and perform before women and children, 
and the general public’. A passage of this kind would have 
very little point, unless it was intended as a condemnation of 
the prevailing practice. In a third place he declares that if 


1 FE. g. Bottiger, Kleine Schriften, i. 2 E.g. Bernhardy, Griech. Littera- 
Pp. 295 ff. ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- _turgesch. ii. 2. p. 132; Bockh, Trag. 
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there was a general exhibition of all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, and the audience were called upon to state what they 
were most pleased with, the little children would vote for the 
conjuror, the boys for the comic poet, the young men and 
the more refined sort of women for the tragic poet. These 
three passages of Plato are hardly consistent with the sup- 
position that the drama was a spectacle which boys and 
women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. For instance, in the 
Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on having refrained from 
introducing the phallus ‘to make the boys laugh’. In the 
Peace he says that ‘both the boys and the men’ ought to 
wish for his victory in the contest, because of his boldness 
in attacking Cleon. In another part of the Peace, when some 
barley is thrown among the male part of the spectators, 
Trygaeus remarks that the women have not got any.? Other 
passages of the same kind might be quoted. That women 
were present at the New Comedy is proved conclusively 
by a letter of Alciphron, in which Menander is supposed 
to be writing to his mistress Glycera. In this letter he 
says that nothing is dearer to him than to be crowned with 
the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in the comic contest, ‘while 
Glycera is sitting in the theatre and looking on.’* Other 
pieces of evidence are as follows. In Lucian’s dialogue Solon 


1 Plat. Gorg. 502 B-E, Legg. 817. would have spoiled it. The other 
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passages which he quotes, Eccles. 
165 ff., 435 ff., 1144 ff., and the situation 
in the Thesmoph., are satisfied if we 
suppose a large preponderance of 
men; but they do not require us to 
assume the exclusion of women. } 
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tells Anacharsis that the Athenians educate their sons by 
taking them to tragedies and comedies, and showing them 
examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach them what to 
imitate and what to avoid.'' In the Frogs there is the well- 
known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides with the 
immorality of his plays, which have caused women of refine- 
ment to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
never present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach.?, Then 
again we are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and 
‘entered the theatre’ dressed in a splendid purple robe, he 
was admired ‘not only by the men, but also by the women’. 
The shameless person in Theophrastus smuggles his sons 
into the theatre with a ticket which belongs to some one else. 
The miser never takes his sons to the theatre except when 
the entrance is free.‘ The regulation of Sphyromachus, pro- 
viding that men, women, and courtesans should sit apart from 
one another, can hardly have referred to any place but the 
theatre.© The cumulative effect of all these passages is difficult 
to resist. It is impossible to explain them all away by far- 
fetched interpretations. Even the story of the effect produced 
by the Eumenides of Aeschylus upon the audience—of the 
boys dying of fright and the women having miscarriages — 
such a story, though in itself a foolish invention, could hardly 
have originated unless women and boys had been regularly 
present at the theatre.* That they were admitted at a later 
period is proved by the direct evidence of inscriptions in the 
theatre of Dionysus, which show that in Hadrian’s time 
seats were specially reserved for priestesses and other 
women.” This fact would not of course be conclusive evidence 
as to the custom which prevailed in the classical period 
of Athenian history. But, as far as it goes, it tends to 
confirm the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient 
authors. 

No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 


1 Lucian, Anachar. a2. * Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 1050, 1051. 7C.LA. iii, 282, 313, 315, 316, 321, 
> Athen. p. 534 C. 322, 324, 325, 333, 342, 343, 315, 350, 
4 Theophrast. Char. 9 and 13. 351, 354, 361, &c. 


5 Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 22. 
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Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the 
comedies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion 
of a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take 
part in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element 
in the worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and 
primitive times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with. 
The Greeks in such matters were thoroughly conservative. 
It was a feeling of this kind which caused the satyric drama 
to be developed side by side with tragedy, in order that the 
old licentious merriment of the satyrs might not be utterly 
forgotten. The coarseness of the Old Comedy, being a regular 
part of the celebrations in honour of Dionysus, might be 
witnessed by boys and women without degradation, though 
their presence at similar scenes in real life would have been 
regarded in a very different manner, Where the worship of 
the gods was concerned, the practice of keeping women in 
strict seclusion was allowed to drop into abeyance. Women 
and even girls were present at the phallic processions in 
honour of Dionysus.’ Their appearance on such occasions 
was regarded as a mere matter of course. It need not there- 
fore surprise us that women and boys should have been present 
in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 

Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a further 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence 
was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- 
able women would in all probability keep away.? But the only 
authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 
passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
present in the theatre, while the wife was at home.’ There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 
remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would 
not have been large enough to contain the whole population 
of Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. 


e ~~ 


1 Aristoph. Achar. 241-6; Menand. o@ros dy wddw wap ipow wre 


fr. 553 (Kock), 

* E. g. Maller, Die griech. Bahnen- 
alterthimer, p. 291. 

® Aristoph. Av. 793-6 ef re porxevav 
ns Upay torw Bors Tvyxave, | xg0" dpa 
Tov dy8pa rijs yuvands év Bov\euring, | 


dyérraro, | elra Binoas éxeiOev at&ts ad 
xadéfero, Thesm. 395-7 Gor’ eb6is 
elodvres dad tov ixpiev | bwokAdrovc’ 
Huds, oxowovvrai + ebOéws | uh poryds 
évdov 7 Ts dwoxexpuppévos. 
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But it is hardly probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
there was anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. 
Reformers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public 
opinion in their feelings about such matters. Aristotle ex- 
presses a strong opinion that boys should be prevented from 
seeing or hearing any piece of coarseness or indecency.’ Even 
if such ribaldry is an essential feature in the worship of any 
particular deity, he says that only men should be allowed to be 
present. The men should pay the proper homage to gods of 
this character on behalf of themselves, their wives, and their 
children; but boys should not be permitted to be witnesses of 
comedies and similar spectacles. This passage, in which Aris- 
totle is combating the prevailing practice of the times, is an 
additional proof that boys were present at the performance of 
comedies, and shows clearly that when the worship of the gods 
was concerned ordinary public opinion did not consider such 
spectacles improper.’ 

Besides women and children it appears that slaves were occa- 
sionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will 
not be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth’ The 
shameless man described by Theophrastus takes the ‘ paeda- 
gogus’ to the theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them 
all into seats which did not really belong to him.‘ It is not, 
however, probable that the number of slaves among the audience 
was ever very great. Their presence would depend upon the 
kindness of their masters. But the two passages just quoted 
prove that there was no law to prevent their attendance. 


vii] 


§ 2. Price of Admission. 


The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
State for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 


1 Aristot. Pol. vii. 17 émpedres nev oby 
éora) rots dpxovor pnO<w phre dyaApa 
pyre ypaypiy elvat rowvrTw: mpageny 
Hipnow, el ph maga tice Oeots rorot ras 
vis Kal Tov TwBac por dxvdidwow b vopos* 
mpos 82 rovras ddinow 4b vdpos Tovs 
éxovras HAikiay wAéov xpoonxovoay Kal 
bstp atrav kai thevov xai yuvakoyv 
Tiparpeiv Tors Oeovs. rovs 3i vewrépous 


otr’ lduBuv otre nwpydlas Geards vopo- 
Oernréov. 

2 (Navarre, Utrum mulieres Atheni- 
enses scenicos ludos_ spectaverint, 
1900, discusses the evidence in detail, 
and comes to the same conclusions 
as those which are stated in the text. 

3 Plat. Gorg. 502 D. 

* Theophrast. Char. 9. 
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originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But, as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and, as each man’s seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour.’ The price of a seat for one day’s perform- 
ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons.? A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 
tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 

Until the close of the fifth century every man had to pay 
for his place, although the charge was a small one. But the 
poorer classes began to complain that the expense was too 
great for them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the 
seats. Accordingly, a measure was framed directing that every 
citizen who cared to apply should have the price of the entrance 
paid to him by the state. The sum given in this way was 
called ‘theoric’ money. It used formerly to be supposed, on 
the strength of statements in Plutarch and Ulpian, that this 
theoric system was introduced by Pericles. But the recently 
discovered Constitution of Athens has now shown that it was 
of much later date. The originator of the grant was the 


1 Schol. Lucian, Tim. 49 ; Suidass. v. 
Oemprxdv. 

2 Dem. de Cor. § 28 dad’ éy roiv 
bvoiv dBodoivy tOekpouy dy. This pas- 
sage shows that there cannot have 
been any alternative between the re- 
served seats for distinguished persons 
and the ordinary two-obol seats. Two 
obols is also the sum mentioned by 
Phot., Suid., and Etym. Mag. s.vv. dew- 
pucdv ; Etym. Mag. Oewpixd ; Liban. 
Hyp. to Dem. Olynth. i; Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1184. The entrance 
fee is given as one obol by Ulpian on 


Dem, Olynth. i. § 1; and as three 
obols by Schol. Dem. de Cor. § 28 
But both are no doubt mistaken. It 
is given as a drachma by Schol. Lucian, 
Tim. 49; Phot. and Suid. s. vv. Ocapexd ; 
Philochorus apud Harp. s. v. Ocapicd. 
But the drachma probably denotes the 
aggregate fees for successive days at 
one festival. Plat. Apol. 26 D has 
most likely no reference to the theatre. 
See Appendix C. 

> Plut. Pericl. 157 A; Ulpian on 
Dem. Olynth, i. § 1. 
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demagogue Cleophon, who succeeded Cleon in the leader- 
ship of the democracy. The year in which he introduced it 
is not given; but it must have been in the interval between 
the death of Cleon in 422 and his own death in 404. The 
amount of the payment was two obols, the price of a single 
seat. It is said that soon afterwards Callicrates, another 
demagogue, promised to raise the grant to three obols, the 
object apparently being to provide an extra obol for refresh- 
ments.’ But this promise was probably never carried out, 
as two obols is the sum usually mentioned in later times as 
the theoric grant for a single day.2. Of course if the festival 
lasted for several days, and there were performances in the 
theatre on each of them, the amount given by the state would 
be increased in proportion. Thus certain authors speak of 
a grant of four obols, or of six; but they are referring no 
doubt to the sum given for the whole festival.» The theoric 
money was distributed in the different townships. Every man 
whose name was entered on the town lists as a full citizen 
might claim his share.‘ But it is probable that at first only the 
poorer classes applied. No one was allowed to obtain the 
grant unless he made his application in person. A certain 
Conon, who succeeded in getting the money in the name of 
his son, who was absent at the time, was fined a talent for the 
offence. In its original form this theoric system may seem 
not altogether indefensible, The theatrical performances were 
a sort of religious celebration, provided by the state; and it 
was unreasonable that any citizen should be debarred from 
attending them by poverty. But in the course of the fourth cen- 
tury the system was expanded and developed until it became a 
scandalous abuse. Grants were given, not only for the Dionysia, 
but for all the other Athenian festivals, to provide the citizens 
with banquets and means of enjoyment. The rich began to 
claim the money with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply 


1 Ath. Pol. c. 28 (see Kenyon’s and 
Sandys’s notes). 

2 Dem. de Contrib. § 169; Phot., 
Suid., Etym. Mag.s. vv. Oewpxdy ; Etym, 
Mag. s. v. Gewpixd ; Liban. and Ulpian, 
IL ce. It was called 8a@odla (Aristot. 
Pol. ii. 7) or SewBeria (Ath. Pol. c. 28; 
Bekk. Anecd. 237, 15). 


* Four are mentioned in (Dem.] 
Prooem. 53; six in Schol. Lucian, Tim. 
49; Lucian, Encom. Dem. 36; Suid. 
3paxpur) xadalwoa ; Suid., Harp., and 
Phot. Oewpird. 

¢ Dem. in Leoch. § 37. 

5 Hyperid. in Dem. col. xxiv. 
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the Theoric Fund, which had now grown to huge proportions. 
A law was passed making it a capital offence even to propose 
to divert this theoric money to any other purpose. As a con- 
sequence the resources of the state were crippled, and the 
people demoralized. The theoric question became one of the 
chief difficulties which Demosthenes had to deal with, in 
his efforts to rouse the Athenian people to action against 
Philip.’ 

The tickets of admission in the ancient theatre appear to have 
generally consisted of small leaden coins stamped with some 
theatrical emblem.* Such coins could easily be renewed 
and stamped afresh for the different festivals. Many of them 
have been discovered in modern times, both in Attica and 
elsewhere, and date from the fifth century down to the Christian 
era. The specimen which is here given (Fig. 32) contains 


Fic. 32. 


a representation of three comic masks, with the name of the 
play, the Prophetess, inscribed above, and the name of the 
poet, Menander, underneath. In addition to these leaden 
coins certain tickets made of ivory or bone, and apparently 


connected with the theatre, have also been preserved. But™ 


they are far fewer in number than the leaden coins, and 
only date from the Christian era. They are found solely in 
Graeco-Roman districts. They are too elaborate and permanent 
in workmanship to have served as ordinary tickets, and were 
probably intended for the occupants of the reserved seats in 
the front rows. They usually contain some figure or emblem 
on the one side, and a description of the emblem in Greek 

1 Harp. s. v. Oewpixa ; Liban. Hyp.to tickets see Benndorf, Zeitschrift far die 
Dem. Olynth. i; Ammonius, de diff. dsterreichischen Gymnasien, 1875, pp. 
vocab., s. v. Sewpds; Dem. Olynth. i. 579-95. 


§ 19, de Cor. § 118, Philipp. iv. § 38. > The illustration is taken from Bau- 
7 Fora full account of these theatre- meister, Denkmaler, no. 1833. 
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on the other, together with a number in Greek and Latin. 
The specimen in the text (Fig. 33) exhibits the head of Kronos 
on the obverse, with the inscription ‘Kronos’ and the number 
thirteen on the reverse.!. The numbers never rise higher than 
fifteen, and cannot therefore refer to the individual seats in the 
different rows. Probably both the numbers and the emblems 
denote particular blocks of seats. We know that in the theatre 
at Syracuse certain blocks were called after the names of gods 
and princes, such as Hieron, Zeus, and Hercules; and that 
in the Roman theatre Germanicus gave his name to a particular 
block.? It is a very plausible conjecture, therefore, that em- 
blems like that of Kronos refer to some similar method of 
designation. 

Besides the two kinds of ticket just described, a large number 


FG. 33. 


of bronze coins have been found in Athens and Attica, of which 
the exact significance is uncertain. But Svoronos, the latest 
writer on the subject, is inclined to think that they too were 
intended as marks of admission to the theatre.* These coins 
date from the fourth to the second century B.c. On the obverse 
they are generally stamped with an image of Athene, or 
a lion’s head, or a group of owls. On the reverse there is 
a letter of the alphabet, either single, or repeated more than 
once (Fig. 34). Sometimes there is no symbol on the coin, 
but both the obverse and the reverse contain the same 
alphabetical letter or letters. It is possible, as Svoronos thinks, 
that these coins were theatrical tickets, and that the letters, 

‘It is taken from Baumeister, no. d’Archéologie Numismatique, 1898, 
1835. vol. i, pt. 1, pp. 37-120. The illus- 
* C.1.G. 5369; Tac. Ann. ii. 83. tration in the text (Fig. 34) is taken 


3 Svoronos, wept rwy Elocrnplav ray from this article, 
dpyaiww, in Journal International 
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of which there are at least fifty-two varieties, referred to various 
divisions of seats in the auditorium. 

The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 
the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more.’ 
Occasionally, towards the end of a performance, he seems to 


Fic. 34. 


have allowed the people free admittance, if there was any room 
to spare,? 


§3. The Distribution of the Seats. 


When the theatre was full the audience numbered nearly 
twenty thousand persons. As to the arrangement of this 
enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 


1 The lessee was generally called 
dpyiréxray (Dem, de Cor. § 28), be- 
cause part of his contract was to look 
after the buildings of the theatre. He 
was also called GearpordAys (Poll. vii. 
199), from the fact of his selling seats ; 
and Gearpévys (Theophrast. Char. 11), 
from the fact of his having taken the 
theatre on lease. The nature of the 
arrangement with the lessee may be 


gathered from (1) C.I.A. ii. 573, in 
which the lessees of the theatre at the 
Peiraceus engage to keep the fabric 
in good repair ; (a) Dem. de Cor. § 28 
4 Olay pi) waravedyar roy dpxerixrora 
abrois kedeioa:; (3) Ulpian on Dem. 
Olynth. i. § 1 Gore AapBdvew. . . 360 
Bfodots, va... rv 8 ddAor wapéxer 
Ewa 7h dpxirderon 708 Bedrpov. 
2 ‘Theophrast. Char. go. 
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inferences may be made ; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called ‘proedria’, and was conferred by the state.’ From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in" 
dividuals as far back as the twenty-fourth tier from the front.’ 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials.® 

Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front 
rows were the priests and religious officers connected with 
the different divinities. That they should be distinguished in 
this manner was only in keeping with the essentially religious 
character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or 
fourth century B.c., mentions the priests specially by name 
as the most conspicuous members of the class who had the 
‘proedria’.* The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre 
at Athens, which represent for the most part the arrangement 
that existed during the reign of Hadrian, place the matter in a 
very clear light. They enable us to determine the occupants 
of sixty out of sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is 
found that of these sixty persons no less than fifty were priests, 
or ministers connected with religion. Similarly, in the rows 
immediately behind the front row, a large number of places were 
set apart for the different priests and priestesses.° Such was 


' Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 572. Pol- 
lux, iv. 1a1, states rather doubtfully 
that the wpoe3pia in the theatre might 
also be called wparov fvAoy. If the 
expression was really used, it must 
have dated from the time when the 
theatre was still a wooden one. 

3 C. 1. A. iii. 240-384. 

3 C. I. A. ii. 589 shows that in the 
Peiraeeus the demarch used to conduct 
the persons honoured with proedria to 


the theatre. A similar practice was 
no. doubt observed at Athens. 
4 C.J. A. ii. 589 wat eloayéra airoyv 

6 SHpapxos els rd Oéarpov Kabamrep lepei’s 
wai rovs Addous ols dé30ra: 4) apoedpia 
wa pa Tleipaséow. Cp. also Hesych. s. v. 
vepnoas Oéas’ "AOnvaio tas iy TO Oedt py 
xadéSpas, yndiopart veveunpuévas mpoe- 
Bplas lepevory. 

°C. I. A. iii. 240-384. Ddorpfeld, 
Griech, Theater, p. 47. 
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the arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and tsere can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian’s time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period. 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but 
the exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was 
always anxious to sit as near to them as possible.*~ Ambassadors 
from foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 
provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 
Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the ex- 
cessive politeness which he showed to Philip’s ambassadors 
on an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at 
the Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, 
was ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon with 
reserved places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in ‘a most distinguished part of the theatre’ when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room.* The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be provided 
with one of the best places in the theatre.‘ The orphan sons 
of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, in 
addition to other honours, the distinction of ‘proedria’. The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 
family, descending by succession to the eldest male representa- 
tive. An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes.® 

With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of 
the theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that 
special portions of the auditorium were set apart for the different 


1 The thrones of seven of the 
archons are still preserved (C. J. A. iii. 
254-60). Those of two of the Thesmo- 
thetae are missing, but no doubt stood 
in the front row with the others. 

2 Aristoph. Equit. 573-6; Theo- 
phrast. Char. 5. — . 


S Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § r11, Ctesiph. 
§ 76; Dem. de Cor. § 28; C.I.A. ii. 
164; Cic. de Senect. § 63; Val. Max. 
iii. 5. 

* See above p. 33. 

5 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154; Plut. X 
QOrat., psephisms I and II, p. 851 A-F. 
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classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty.' 
The women were separated from the men, and the courtesans 
sat apart from the other women.* It is probable that all the 
women sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from 
the stage. Foreigners also seem usually to have had a special 
place.* The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 
blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is very probable that in the arrangement of the audience each 
tribe had a special block assigned to it. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first. The tribes were originally ten, though 
they were raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. It is pos- 
sible that the three unappropriated blocks were assigned respec- 
tively to the Council, the Ephebi, and Foreigners.‘ But the 
excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring that there 
was a connexion between certain blocks and certain tribes, and 
the thing is not improbable in itself.’ The tribal divisions 
played a large part in the various details of Attic administration, 
and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly facilitated the 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Av. 795 ; Poll. iv. 
122 BovAeuricdy pépos rou Oedrpov «ai 
épnBixov. 

3 Schol. Aristophb, Eccles, 22. 

> Aristoph. Pax 962-6 TP. «ai ois 
Ocarais piwre trav KxpOarv, OI. l8ov. | 
TP. was 3n; OL. v7) Tov ‘Eppiy, 
@ore ye |... ob« iorw ovddels doris ob 
apOyy exe. | TP. odx al -yuvaixés +’ 
€Aafoy, Alexis, Tuva:oxparia, fr. 1 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. iii. p. 402) 
évrav0a mepl ry ecxdrny Sei Kepxida | 
bpas xaOc(ovcas Gewpeiv ws févas [this 
must mean that foreigners were in one 
of the extreme side kerkides (see p. 98), 
not at the back of the theatre]. 

* (Willems, Le Nu dans la Coméddie 
Ancienne, 1gor, places the Council in 
the central block, the foreigners at one 
side of the auditorium, the Ephebi on 
the other, while the tribes occupied 
the other ten. A clay theatre ticket 
found at Megalopolis proves that 
blocks were assigned to special tribes 
in that theatre (Castrioles, ‘Epnyp. 
A:dOvns rijs Nomop. ‘ApxaodA. 1900, 
p- 55). See also Svoronos, quoted 


P- 333 n.] 
5 In the central block, on the third 


HAIGH 


step, was a statue of Hadrian, of 
which the base is still preserved, 
erected in 112 A.D. by the Areopagus, 
the Council of Six Hundred, and the 
people of Athens (C. I. A. il. 464). 
Besides this, the bases of three other 
statues of Hadrian, erected by different 
tribes, are still in existence. They 
are all on the second step. The first, 
erected by the tribe Erectheis, is in 
the first block from the eastern end; 
the second, erected by the tribe Aca- 
mantis, is in the sixth block from the 
eastern end; the third, erected by the 
tribe Oeneis, is in the sixth block from 
the western end CC. I. A. iii. 466-8), 
Thus the place of each statue in the 
series of blocks corresponded exactly 
with the place of the tribe in the 
official list of tribes. It is therefore a 
highly plausible conjecture that, in 
addition to the statue of Hadrian in 
the central block, there were twelve 
other statues erected by the twelve 
tribes in the remaining blocks; and 
that each tribe had a special block 
appropriated to itself. See Benndorf, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des_ att. 
Theaters, pp. 4 ff. 
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process of distributing the enormous mass of spectators among 
their proper seats. 
Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 


Fic. 35. 


give a complete list of the priests and officials for whom the 
front row was reserved in later times. It is still possible, as 
already stated, to determine the occupants of sixty out of the 
sixty-seven seats; and the arrangement, with a few exceptions, 
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is that of Hadrian’s time.’ The list of names is not without 
interest, as it enables us, better than any description, to form 
a general conception of the sort of arrangement which was 
probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a curious 
glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, and 
helps us to realize the variety and multiplicity of priests, deities, 
and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, in the 
best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship. A repre- 
sentation of the throne (Fig. 35) is inserted on the previous page.? 
As the theatre was regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and the 
drama was a celebration in his honour, it was only fitting that 
his priest should occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished 
position. There is a reference to the arrangement in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by 
the goblins of Hades, and desperately appeals to his own priest 
for protection.® Of the thirty-three seats to the left of the 
priest of Dionysus the occupants of twenty-six are still known, 
and were as follows :— 


Priest of Zeus the Protector of the City. 
The Sacrificer. 

The Torch-bearer. 

Priest of Pythian Apollo. 

The Hieromnemon.‘ 

Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 
Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 

King Archon. 

Chief Archon. 

Polemarch. 


1 Fourteen of the thrones were out 
of place when the theatre was first 
excavated (see p. 95). The position 
of some of them is rather conjectural. 
In the list given in the text Dorp- 
feld’s arrangement has been followed 
(Griech. Theater, p. 47). For the in- 
scriptions see C. I. A. iii. 240-302. 
There is a very full account of the 
inscriptions on the thrones in 
Wheeler's article on the Theatre of 
Dionysus, in Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
vol. i. pp. 152 ff. 

2 The illustration is taken from Zeit- 
schrift far bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. 
p. 196. On the back of the chair are 


depicted two Satyrs, holding a bunch 
of grapes. In the front, underneath 
the seat, are two Oriental figures, 
engaged in a fight with winged lions. 
On the arms of the throne are figures 
of Cupids, setting cocks to fight. The 
appropriateness of the Satyrs, as a 
decoration in the theatre of Dionysus, 
is obvious. The cocks, no doubt, refer 
to the annual cock-fight held in the 
theatre (see above, chap. iii. p. 177). 
The significance of the Oriental figures 
has not yet been explained. 

® Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

# i.e, the representative of Athens 
at the Amphictyonic Council, 
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The General. 

The Herald. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 

The Sacred Herald. 

ee ee . .. and Apollo. 
Diogenes the Benefactor.! 
Priest of Attalus Eponymus. 
The lIacchus-carrier.” 


Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 
Fire-bringer from the Acropolis.® 
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Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 


Holy Herald and Priest. 
Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 


All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following 


persons :— 


Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle.‘ 


Priest of Olympian Zeus. 
Hierophant. 
Priest of Delian Apollo. 


Priest of Poseidon the Nourisher. 

Priest of the Graces, and of Fire-bearing Artemis of the Tower. 
Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 
Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erectheus. 


Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Euneidae. 
Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus, 

Priest of Zeus of the Council and Athene of the Council.5 

Priest of Zeus the Deliverer and Athene the Deliverer. 

Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actors.* 


Priest of Apollo Patrous. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 


Priest of Glory and Order. 
Priest of Asclepius. 
Priest of the Muses. 


1 A Macedonian commander of the 
third century, who restored Athens to 
freedom after the death of Demetrius. 

4 i.e. the priest who carried the 
Iacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 

? i.e. the priest who looked after 
the sacrificial fire in the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

* He was one of the three Exegetae, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was 


appointed by the Pythian oracle. A 
second was chosen by the people from 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in 
the front row. 

5’ They were the guardians of the 
Bovdy, and their altars were in the 
BovAeurnproy. 

6 This Antinous was a favourite of 
Hadrian’s, and was drowned in the 
Nile, and afterwards deified. 
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Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 

Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

Statue-cleanser of Zeus at Pisa. 

Priest of the Lycean Apollo. 

Statue-cleanser of Olympian Zeus in the City. 
Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius.' 
Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 

Priest of Hephaestus. 

Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 

Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 

The Stone-carrier.? 

Priest of Theseus. 

Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 
Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 


The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitaries 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering 
of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 
bers at performances like the Old and Middle Comedy affords 
a curious illustration of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 
and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 
and its burlesque representations of the gods and their ad- 
ventures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but 
formed an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 


§ 4. Various Arrangements in connexion with the Audience. 


The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
such thing as an interval for refreshments ; one play followed 
another in rapid succession.* Apart from direct evidence upon 
the subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre.‘ 
There was also a plentiful consumption of wine and various 


1 Unknown. 

32 Probably an official who carried a 
sacred stone in some procession ; but 
nothing is known about him. 

3 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 dpa rp 
Huépg ityyeiro ois mploBeow els 70 
Odarpor. Dem. Meid. § 74 tya 8 in’ 
éxOpou vnporros, iwOev, «.7.A. Aristoph. 
Av. 786-9 abtix’ ipa Trav Oearay ef tis 


yy tndwrepos, | elra wewav Trois yopoiat 
Tay tpayydav fxOero, | txardpevos dy 
obros hpiornoey dAOdw oixade, | xdr’ dy 
éumanobels ep’ huas abOis ad xaréwraro. 

‘ Philochorus ap. Athen. p. 464 E 
"AOn! aioe Tots Atovvoraxois d-ywor 70 ey 
mparov npornkdtes Kal wenoxdres éBd- 
&i(ow én? ry Oday. 
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light refreshments in the course of the actual performances. 
The time for such an indulgence was during the tedious portions 
of a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the 
stage the provisions were laid aside, and the audience became 
all attention.’ 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Dionysus by the express 
command of the oracle.?. The gaily-coloured dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 
consulted. The seats were of wood, or in later times of stone, 
and had no backs; the people had to sit there all day long, 
packed together as closely as was possible. Many men brought 
cushions and carpets with them. Aeschines draws a con- 
temptuous picture of Demosthenes escorting Philip’s ambas- 
sadors to the theatre in person, and arranging their cushions 
and spreading their carpets with his own hands. The toady 
in Theophrastus, when he accompanies a wealthy man to the 
theatre, is careful to take the cushion out of the slave’s hands, 
and to insist upon placing it ready for his patron.* There 
was no shelter from the sun. The theatre faced towards the 
south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the dramatic per- 
formances took place at the end of the winter, or early in the 
spring, the heat would not usually be excessive. Probably 
the sun was in many cases very welcome. If, however, any 
shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney. It has been suggested that small awnings were some- 
times erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own 
convenience, and that the ‘purple cloths’ which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip’s ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription.’ It is true that an awning was provided for the priest 
of Dionysus, as the chief dignitary of the meeting. But it is 


1 Philochor, ap. Athen. l.c. wapa 52 


” , a ® “A 
. Tov dyava navtra olvos a’Tois gvoxoEiTO 


wal Tpayhpara wmapepépero, Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. x. 5 «ai éy rois Oedzpos ol 
tpaynuaticorres, Gray pavAa ol d-yort- 
(dpevor dor, rére padior’ abro SpHorv. 

2 Philochor. ap. Athen. I.c. «at 
éorepavwpiva: éewpour. Dem. Meid. 
§ 52. 


5 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76, Fals. Leg. 
§ 111; Theophrast. Char. a. 

* Suidas s, v. Apdxaw: b96 raw Alspyn- 
Tay év tH Ocdrpy, twippapartaw aire 
éxi rihy Kepadry werdgous zAciovas cai 
xeTovas wai ivaria, dwenvi-yn. 

5 The dowxides mentioned by Ae- 
schines (Ctesiph. § 76) were probably 
coverlets or carpets. 
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improbable that the same convenience was extended to any 
other members of the audience, at any rate in the period of 
the democracy. In Roman times awnings were erected for 
the front rows of spectators ; but this was a late innovation.’ 

To keep order among a gathering of about twenty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 
‘staff-bearers’ were stationed in the theatre for the purpose.’ 
Superintendents were also appointed to maintain discipline 
among the numerous chorus-singers.® Disturbances were not 
infrequent, and arose from various causes. Sometimes the 
rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual violence. For 
example, on one occasion, when Taureas and Alcibiades were 
competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight broke out between 
them, in the course of which Alcibiades, being the stronger 
man of the two, drove Taureas out of the orchestra.‘ That 
the feeling between the choregi often ran very high has already 
been pointed out in a previous chapter. Disputes about seats 
were another fertile source of disturbance. With the exception 
of the front row, the individual places were not separated from 
one another, but the people sat together on the long benches. 
Such an arrangement was very likely to cause confusion. 
Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly distinguished 
citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, owing to 
his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Personal 
violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against religion, 
and was strictly prohibited. If any dispute arose, the proper 
course was to appeal to the officers; and the man who took 
the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence.°® 


§ 5. Character of Attic Audiences. 


The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression 
to their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise 
and uproar produced by an excited crowd of twenty thousand 
persons must have been of a deafening character, and is de- 


1 See above, p . Ta yopay, ws ph draxreiy rovs xopeuTas 
2 Called JaBdapepor ot(Schol. Aristoph,  év rots Gear poss. 

Pax 734), and faP8ovyxo: (Pax 734): * Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. 

cp. Dem. Meid. § 179. 5 Dem. Meid. §§ 178, 179. 


3 Suid. mpedAnral tyeporovowvro 
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scribed in the most uncomplimentary language by Plato." It 
was exceedingly difficult for the judges to resist such demonstra- 
tions, and to vote in accordance with their own private judgement. 
The ordinary modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were 
much the same in ancient as in modern times, and consisted 
of hisses and groans on the one hand, and shouts and clapping 
of hands on the other.» The Athenians had also a peculiar 
way of marking their disapproval of a performance by kicking 
with the heels of their sandals against the front of the stone 
benches on which they were sitting.* Stones were occasion- 
ally thrown by an irate audience. Aeschines was hissed off 
the stage, and ‘almost stoned to death’, in the course of his 
theatrical career. There is an allusion to the practice in the 
story of the second-rate musician, who borrowed a supply of 
stone from a friend in order to build a house, and promised 
to repay him with the stones he collected from his next per- 
formance in public.‘ Country audiences in the Attic demes 
used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelting unpopular 
actors.” On the other hand, encores were not unknown, if 
particular passages took the fancy of the audience. Socrates 
is said to have encored the first three lines of the Orestes 
of Euripides.* 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but promptly 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans 
and stamping with the heels. They were able to do so with 
greater readiness, as several plays were always performed in 
succession, and they could call for the next play, without 
bringing the entertainment to a close. In this way they some- 
times got through the programme very rapidly. There is an 
instance ot such an occurrence in the story of the comic 
actor Hermon, whose play should naturally have come on Iate 
in the day; but, as all the previous performers were promptly 
hissed off the stage one after another, he was called upon 


1 Plat. Legg. zoo C. * Dem. Fals. Leg. § 337; Athen. p. 
2 Dem. Meid. §§ 14, 226; Alciphron, 245 E. 
Epist. iii. 71. 5 Dem. de Cor. § 262. 


3 Poll. iv. 12a 7rd pévro ta é8wrua ® Cic. Tusc. iv. § 63. Av@&:s seems 
tais wrépvais xaTaxpovew mrepvoxomreiy to have been the word used; cp. Xen. 
ékeyor’ éxoiouy 5¢ rotro dmore triva Symp. ix. 4 dpa 82 éBdow aifis. 
éxBadrocev, 
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much sooner than he expected, and in consequence was not 
ready to appear.’ If the tale about the comic poet Diphilus 
is true, it would seem that even the authors of very un- 
successful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected from the 
theatre.’ 

A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to the 
spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognized 
as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
every one else was applauding, and clap when every one else was 
silent.* There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes 
which happened to please him.‘ There were the ‘ young men 
of the town’, who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the stage.” There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment.‘ 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully 
through tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up 
by the noise of the audience going away.’ Certain indications 
show that the employment of the claque was not unknown to 
Greek actors and poets. The parasite Philaporus, who had 
recently taken up the profession of an actor, and was anxious 
about the result of his first public appearance, writes to a friend 
to ask him to come with a large body of supporters, and 
drown with their applause the hisses of the critical part of 
the audience. Philemon, in spite of his inferior talents as 
a comic writer, is said to have frequently won victories from 
Menander by practices of this kind.*. 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual 
poets. Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost 


2 Poll. iv. 88. The word for hissing 5 Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71 iva, xdy 7 
an actor off the stage was éxBadAew; AdBwper dwoopadévres, ut) AGBY xepay 
to be hissed off was leaizrayvy. See ra doried pepdaca crawlay 4 ovpirrey, 


Dem. de Cor. § 265, Poll. iv. 122. * Aristot. Eth. Nic. x. 5. 
2 Athen. p. 583 F. 7 Theophrast. Char. 14. 
3 Theophrast. Char. rr. * Alciphron, Epist. iti. 71; Aul. 


* Theophrast. Char. I. c. Gell. N. A. xvii. 4. 
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ribaldry upon the stage, and to allow the gods and sacred 
legends to be burlesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they 
were at the same time extremely orthodox in regard to the 
national religion. Any atheistical sentiments, and any viola- 
tions of their religious Jaw, were liable to provoke an outburst 
of the greatest violence. Aeschylus on one occasion was 
nearly killed in the theatre itself, because he was supposed 
to have revealed part of the mysteries in the course of a 
tragedy. He was only saved by flying for refuge to the altar 
of Dionysus in the orchestra.’ Euripides also caused a great 
uproar by beginning his Melanippe with the line, ‘Zeus, 
whoever Zeus be, for I know not save by report,’ &c. In 
a subsequent production of a revised version of the play he 
altered the line to ‘Zeus, as is reported by truth’,? &c. In 
the same way sentiments which violated the moral feeling of 
the audience were received with intense indignation, and 
sometimes resulted in the stoppage of the play. The Danaé 
of Euripides is said to have been nearly hissed off the stage 
because of a passage in praise of money.* On the other 
hand, wise and noble sentiments excited great enthusiasm. 
Aristophanes was rewarded with a chaplet from the sacred 
olive because of the splendid passage in which he counsels 
mercy to the disfranchised citizens. Sophocles is said to have 
been appointed one of the generals in the Samian expedition 
on account of the excellent political wisdom shown in certain 
passages of the Antigone.‘ The partiality of the Athenians 
for idealism in art is shown by the reception which they gave 
to Phrynichus’s tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, an historical 
drama in which the misfortunes of the Ionians were forcibly 
portrayed. So far from admiring the skill of the poet, they 
fined him a thousand drachmas for reminding them of the 
miseries of their kinsfolk, and passed a law forbidding the 
reproduction of this particular play.° 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drama was un- 
bounded. Nowhere was the theatre more crowded. In the 
words of one of the old historians, they ‘spent the public 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii, a, and Gr. Frag. p. 457. 
Eustath. ad loc. * Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
2 Plut. Amator, 756 C; Nauck, de Com. p. 12); Arg. to Soph. Antiq. 
Trag. Gk. Frag. p. 511. 5 Herod. vi. at. 


3 Senec. Epist. 115; Nauck, Trag. 
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revenues on their festivals, were more familiar with the stage 
than with the camp, and paid more regard to verse-makers 
than to generals’... The speeches of Demosthenes are full of 
complaints in the same strain. The eagerness with which 
dramatic victories were coveted, and the elaborate monuments 
erected to commemorate them, have already been referred to 
in a previous chapter. It was not, however, till the middle of 
the fourth century that the devotion to this and similar amuse- 
ments grew to such a height as to become a positive vice, and 
to sap the military energies of the people. The Athenians of 
the fifth century showed that enthusiasm for art and music 
and the drama was not inconsistent with energy of character, 
_As ; a matter of fact the very greatest period of the Attic drama 
is also the period of the political supremacy of Athens. 

As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 
Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience 
of the same size which has ever been brought together. Their 
keen and rapid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among 
the ancients, and was ascribed to the exhilarating influence 
of the Attic climate.*. They were especially distinguished for 
the refinement of their taste in matters of art and literature, 
and for the soberness of judgement with which they rejected 
any sort of florid exuberance. That they were keenly alive 
to the attractions of beauty of form and chastened simplicity 
of style is proved by the fact that Sophocles was by far the 
most successful of their tragic poets. Though Euripides 
became more popular among the later Greeks, Sophocles in 
his own lifetime obtained far more victories than any other 
tragic writer.» At the same time it is easy to form an 
exaggerated idea of the refinement of an Attic audience. They 
were drawn from all classes of the people, and a large pro- 
portion were ignorant and uncultured. Plato speaks in the 
most disparaging terms of them, and charges them with having 
corrupted the dramatic poets, and brought them down to 


1 Justin. 17. 9. The passage was quorum semper fuit prudens sincerum- 


very likely from Theopompus. 

3 Dem. Olynth. iii. § 15 «at yvava 
wavroy ipeis dfvrara ra AnOévra. Cic. 
de Fato § 7 ‘Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici’. 

* Cic. Orat. § 25 ‘(Athenienses) 


que iudicium, nihil ut possent nisi in- 
corruptum audire et elegans’; § 27 
‘ad Atticorum igitur aures teretes et 
religiosas qui se accommodant, ii sunt 
existimandi Attice dicere’, 
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their own level.' His evidence is perhaps rather prejudiced. 
But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in popular judgement, 
is not very complimentary. He divides the theatrical audience 
into two classes, the refined and cultured class on the one 
hand, and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the 
other. One of his objections to the profession of an actor or 
musician is that he must accommodate himself to the level 
of the ignorant part of his audience. He mentions examples 
in the Poetics of the low level of popular taste, from which 
it appears that the average spectator in ancient times was, 
like his modern counterpart, fond of ‘happy terminations’. 
He cared little for the artistic requirements of the composition ; 
his desire was to see virtue rewarded, and vice punished, at 
the end of a play. Then again, a large part of the audience, 
Aristotle remarks, were so ignorant as to be unacquainted 
with the ordinary facts of mythology, which formed the basis 
of most tragedies. In judging a play, they paid more regard 
to the actor’s voice than to the poet’s genius.* At the same 
time, in spite of depreciatory criticisms, it must be remembered 
that the true criterion of a people’s taste is to be found in 
the character of the popular favourites. The victorious career 
of Sophocles, lasting over more than fifty years, is a convincing 
proof of the fact that, at any rate during the fifth century, 
the dramatic taste of the Athenians was altogether higher 
than that of an ordinary popular audience.‘ 


1 Plat. Legg. 659 B, C. 

2 Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 éwel 3° 5 Bears 
Sirrds, 3 pev sAevepos wai wexaSevpévos, 
8 32 poprixds tx Bavavoaw wal Onray «at 
DAo roovray ovyrelpevos. Ibid. 6 6 
yap Ocarrs poprinds dv peraBddAav 
elwhe Tiwv povakny, wore wal Tovs TExvi- 
Tas Tovs mpds aurdy peAeravras abrods 
TE wocovs Tevas woret Kal TA GwyaTa dia 
Tas KivCES. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 13 Sevrépa 8 4 
aputn Acyoudyn bwd twa éort avoracs, 
} SiaAjy re Ty ovoracw fxovoa Kadamep 


} ‘O8vcTea wai reAcvrvoa bf dverrias 
trois BeAtion Kai yxelpoow. BSoxet 32 
elvas spwrn da riv raw Oearpew doGé- 
vecay, dxodovOove: yap of woamnral «art’ 
ebxy toouvres Tots Oearais. Ibid. c. g 
(of the old legends) éwe? xai 7a -yréespepen 
dAtyos ywepina tori, GAA’ Spyors edbppai- 
ve. wmavras. Id. Rhet. iii. 1 deed pet(or 
Bivavra: viv Tow sonra ol bwoxpiTai. 

‘ (Cp. Romer, Ueber den littera- 
risch-aesthetischen Bildungsstand des 
attischen Theaterpublikums, rgort.]} 
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Tue information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle’s Didascaliae, or 
from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 47). A list 
of these notices is here appended :— 


472 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Persae: "Ent Mévwvos rpaypdav Alcxvdos evixa diel, 
Népoas, TAavcp, Tpopnbei. 

467 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Septem: "Ed:ddyOn eri Ocayevidou odvumidds on. évixa 
Aaig, Oidixods, ‘Emra ént OnBas, Eheyyi carupiny. Sevrepos 'Aporias Tepoet, 
Tavrddg, Ladaorais carupexois rois Iparivov marpés. tpiros ToAvppadpoy 
Avxoupyeiq rerpadoyigq. 

458 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Agamemnon : ’Ed&:d&dy6n 16 dpaua emi Gpyovros Pidoxdeous, 
cdupmidds GySonxoory tree Seurép@. mparos Aioyxvros 'Ayapeuvon, Xonddpors, 
Evpeviot, pert carupup. éexopyyet Revoxhijs 'Aguovevs. 


455 B.C. 

Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf.: "“Hpgaro 8¢ dddoxew (6 Evperidns) émt KadXiov 
Gpxovros kar’ oAvpmidda ma’ ere a’, mporov 8 edidake ras edtadas, dre Kai 
Tpiros éyévero. 

450 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Rhesus: ’Ev pévrot rais d:3acxaXias as yunotov avayéeyparrat. 
Schol. Rhes. 529: Kparns ayvocivy gnot rov Evpinidny ryy mepi ta peréwpa 
Gewpiav 8a 16 véov eivat Gre roy ‘Paoov edidacce. 


438 B.c. 
Arg. Eur. Alcestis: "Ed:ddyOn ¢émt TAaveivou apyovros odvpmad me’. 
mpaeros hy LocpoxAys, Sevrepos Edpimidns Kpnocats, 'AAkpaion 7 31a Yodidos, 
Tnrépo, ’ArAxnoridt. 
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431 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Medea: °Ed:8dy6n ert UvOo8dpou dpxorros xara ray cydor- 
xoorny éBdduny Gdupmidda. mparos Evdopiwy, Sevrepos Sopoxdjs, tptros 
Evperidns Mndeiqg, Pdoernrn, Aixrvi, Oeprorais carupas. ov oo erat. 


430 B.c. (?) 
Aristid. vol. ii. p. 334 Dindf.: Zopaxdjs GitoxAdous Hrraro év "AOyraias 
rov Oidirouv, & Zed Kat Gevi. 
428 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Hippolytus: "E&:d8ay6n éxi "Apeivovos dpyovros GAupmidds Gydor- 
xoory €Bddpn, éree rerapte. mpitos Evpuridns, Sevrepos ‘lobar, rpiros “ler. 


425 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Acharnenses: "Ed:day6n emi EvOuvou dpyovros év Anvaiocs dia 
KadXtorparov’ kai mporos fy. Sevrepos Kparivos Xeqafopevos’ ov ow{orrat. 
rpiros EGmokts Noupnvias. 

424 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Equites: ‘EddayOn 1d Spayna éni Erparoxdéous dpxovros 
Snpooig els Anvasa, & aitud tov ‘Aptoropavous. mparos évixa’ Sevrepos 
Kparivos Zarupots* rpiros "Apsoropevns “YAopdpors. 


423 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Nubes: Al mpara: Nepédat vy dore cdidayOnoay éxi dpyorros 
"ladpxov, dre Kparivos pv évixa Tvrivy, 'Apewpias d€ Kdvvy. 


422 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai 8€ devrepas NebéAat emi "Apetviou apyorros. 

Arg. Arist. Vespae : "E&ddyn emi dpyovros "Apemou du PAwndor cis 
Anvata’ xal évixa mp@ros, Sevrepos jv Srwvibdys podywou, Aevcwor UpeaBecr 
tpiros, (See p. 21, n. 2). 

421 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Pax: 'Evienoe 8€ rq S8papare 6 rourns émt apxovros *AXxaiov, 
éy dore. mparos Ebmrokts Kédakt, Sevrepos 'Apioroparns Eipnyy, tpiros Aevce» 
Pparopot. 1d dé Spapa trexpivaro AmodAddwpos *nvixa Epyhy Aotoxperys*. 
(See p. 41, n. 2). 

415 B.C. ; 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8: Kara raw mperny cat évernxoorjy cAupmada . . . . 
dvtnywvicavro adAndots HevoxAjs Kat Evpinidns' nal mpards ye hv Kevoxdas, 
doris more obrds doriw, Oidirods kal Auxdom kai Baxxais xal ‘A@dparre carupug. 
rovrou devrepos Etpiriins fv AdeEdv8p cat Madrapnnde nai Tppace xai Serve 


carTupire. 
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414 B.C. 

Arg. I. Arist. Aves: ’EddayOn eri XaBpiov da Kaddorpdrou éy dare, 8s 
fy Sevrepos trois “Opmot, mporos "Apeias Kapagorais, tpiros puvxos 
Movorpéwp. Arg. II. Arist. Aves: ’Emt Xa8piov . . . . eis Anvaa roy 
"Apqgudpaoy é8i8ake bia SAwvidor, 

412 B.C. 

Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: ‘H 8€ ’Avdpoudda dy8dm tree mpoeconrOer, 

Schol. Arist. Thesm. 1012: ovvdedi8axrat yap rij ‘EXévy: 


4Ul B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Lysistrata: "E&dday6n émi KadXlov dpxovros rov pera 
KAedxperov apfavros. eioncrat 8€ 81a KaAXtorparov, 


409 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. Philoctetes: "E&d3ayOq ént TAauximnov. mporos hv Lourdijs. 


408 B.C. 
Schol. Eur. Orest. 371: Wp yap Asoxddous, éf’ of rdv "Opeorny edibage. 


409-407 B.C. (?) 

Arg. Eur. Phoenissae: "E&:8a,6 émi Navotxparovs (unknown, pro- 
bably ‘suffectus’) dpxovros cAupmuid.... 2... MPOTOS oe eos. devrepos 
Evpinidns, rpiros.... 2. 6 Olvépaos xat Xpvowrmos xai Poivicoat Kal... 
carup......ovam{era. Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: da ri d€ py aAdo rt 
Tov spo Odiyou ddayGerrov Kai Kahar, ‘YyirvAns, Powiroay, "Avridmns ; 


405 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Ranae: ’Edsddy6n emi KadXiou rot pera ’Avreyévn 8a Prwridov 
eis Anvata, mparos hv Spunyos Sevrepos Movoais’ TAdrov rpiros KAeoparri. 


— B. Cc. 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 67: Otrw yap xai ai Avaoxaria Pépovat, redeury- 
gavros Evpurisou rdv vlov airod dsedidaxévar spovupov ev dore 'Idsyévecay 
rv év Avrid&, "AAxpaiwva, Baxyas. 


40U B.C, 
Arg. Soph. O. C.: Tov éwi Kodwvg Oidiroda exit rereXeurnxdri rp narny 
Lopoxryrs 6 Lidovs eBi3aker, vids dv Apicrwvos, émi dpxovros Mixwvos. 


388 B.c. 
Arg. Arist. Plutus: ‘E&8day47 éxi dpxovros ’Artinarpou, avraywn(onevou 
airy Nixoxdpous pew Adxwow, "Aptoroucvous 8¢ 'Adunr, Nixopovros 8¢ ’Ada- 
md, "AAxaiou 8€ TMuowpdy. 
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Tue Athenian inscriptions bearing upon the drama and dramatic con- 
tests are to be found, edited by Kohler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. 2. pp. 394 ff., iv. 2. pp. 218 ff. Since their publication in 
this form much work has been done in reference to them by Wilhelm, 
Capps, and others, The following selection gives the most important 
inscriptions, with the conclusions which seem to be best warranted, 
omitting portions the restoration of which seems too uncertain to be 
useful. 

The conjectural dates are inserted and conjectural supplements 
marked off by square brackets where the evidence is reasonably good: 
letters enclosed in round brackets simply expand the abbreviations 
contained in the inscription. | 


I. List of victors in the City Dionysia (C. I. A. ii. 971, iv. 971). 


The fragments have been arranged on the hypothesis that they 
formed part of an inscription in 15 columns of 140 or 142 lines each: 
Columns 1, 2, 7-12 and 16 have been lost, as well as the greater part 
of the remainder. Capps conjectures that the inscription began in 
502—501, and that this date was that of the beginning of choregia in 
tragedy and dithyramb (Capps, Introd. of Comedy into the City Dio- 
nysia, p. 29). The heading, of which at present only twelve letters 
remain (more widely spaced than the rest of the inscription), seems to 
have extended over the head of the first 6 columns, and probably ran 
(Capps, |. c., p. 29)— 

[dma .. eee eee ép’ ob mparjov xapor foay ra[y ev dores Avovvoias 
oide évixey }. 


We next have fragments of Cols. III, IV, V (971 a, /). 


Col. IIT. Col. IV. Col. V. 
B.C. 473-2 B.C. 460-59 

Z Jevoxdeidns exopirye| t Tavdiovi{ s dvdpéy 

M |cyuns édi8acxer. KAcaiver| os exopiryes 

tpaywday Kopoday 


Hepixhijs Xodap(yeds) éxopy(yes) Capl.. €xopiyes Bc. 447-6 


‘axunros edidacker, 
wrt Xdpntos | 


- @ © @ @ @ over @ 


1 @ @ 8&© @ @ @ @ @ @ 8 


odudpacpe |p €3i8a0(xev). 
(B.C. 471-0) 


rt Lpagtépyo ju 


ws oOcwvris ra |idor 


wo os €xo |pyyet 


(B.C. 472-1) 
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wee eee €xopn( yee) 


an edidacxev, 
emt $id loxdéous 
O? |mnis Traidwy, 


(B.c. 459-8) 


AnpdBoxos ¢xopiyye[t 
‘Innobwrtis av3pav 
Evxrnpov Edeu( anos) €xopn (yee) 
kop@pdav 
Evpuxdeidns éxopryet, 
Evdponos édidacxe, 
Tpayodar, 
Revoxdis “Adiar(ios) éxopn(yec) 
Aioyvros €didacxev. 
eri “ABpwvos (B.C. 458-7) 
"EpexOnis raidov, 
Xaptas "AypvAn( Bev) exopal yee 
Aewvris avdpav 
Aewdorparos éxol pryyet 
coppdar . 

+ &x jopiy| es. 
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Bical v €xoprfyet 
kop| pdov 

"Avdl.. . . exopiryes 
Kad] Aas édidacke 
rpal ypdap 


‘@al...... éxopryet 


Ka| pxivos €di8acxev 

Sn[oxptris .... 

én[t Kaddpdyov 
(B.C. 446-5) 


The next fragment (971 4) belongs to the years B.c. 423-1, and to 


Col. VII. 


HAIGH 


[ xcoppddrr | 
see ees Matal mets €xopiyet. 
"Eppurt joc €8[ i8acxe 
tpaye |dav 

.  @|v Harane|[ ts éxoph lye, 
Me |vexparns €di| Sacxev 
in |oxpirns Muvpl icxos. 
é}ri ’AAxaiou 
‘Inno$erris raider 
"Aptorapxos Aexe(Aeets) ¢xopn{ yet) 
Aiavtis avdpar, 
Anpoo Oevns éxopryet. 


(B.C. 422-1) 
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We next come to Col. XIII (fr. 971g), B.c. 348-6. 


cee ee [ exopiryet 

"A leks €8f acrer. 

Tpaywoay 

KA Jedpayos "Aya[pr(eds) éxopiyee, 

"AL o Jru8dy[a]s €3[ idacxer, 

i[ ro |xpers O[ erradds. 

€|mt Gepsoroxdéovs (B.C. 347-6) 
"Epex6nis raidoy. 

Awvug .... 


The position of fr. 971 d is uncertain; Capps places it B.c. 344-3; 


Wilhelm, 336-5 B. 


fourth century. 


c. It belongs in any case to the latter half of the 


Kexpon| is maida 
Avdav[ ros . . . €xopiryes 
Kexponis [ avdpay 
‘Ovnrap | éxopiryet 
kaopd| ov 

AtoneiO[ns ... . éxopiryet 
Hpoxde.| dns édidacxev 
tpaywiay 


We next have two passages at the bottom of Cols. XIII, XIV (971 ¢), 
the years in the former being 343-1, and in the second 331-0. 


Col. XIIL Col. XIV. 

].126.....0 cee. € |mi "Aptor| o 'bavous (B. C. 331-0) 

weet eee Olvnis raide| v 

[ rpaygday | . . tos ["Ax laps (eds) exopn( yet) 

ws eee €lyopn(yet) ‘Inmobavris avdp[ dr 
lr30....¢]8@[avjee = iw a ee os [I]ed p Jace ds exopy( ye) 

Sroxpiris 'A |Onvddapos. xeop |eo8| dy 

éni Swocydvous (B.C. 342-1) cee weer ere cacee 

Alynis maid wy lk ew tee ee ee eee 


a Arlope[eds €xop |n(yet) —stpay Jw[ dav 
1. 135 ‘InmoOovris| av8pav 


. x Koi Ans éxopa( yer) 


[ xeopepdaor | 
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conse aee €x jopf iryee 
"Aotudduas €8i|8{ avxev 
Finally, from near the top of Cols. XIV, XV (971 4) we have frag- 
ments from 341-0 and 330-28 respectively. Col. XIV includes a 
fragment first printed by Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 27. 


Col. XIV. Col. XV. 
ve ceeees —_ Les Kee. 
tp laypdav €[ xopry Jes 
"Appeveidns Uatan(eds) exol prryes Cedparos €8i3{ aoxer | 
"Aorvddpas €8i8a loxer tpaypdav 
troxpirns Oerra |dbs © |npapdmms Kygror eds 


"E |mi Gcoppdoro| v (B.C. 340-39) éxop |n| yee 
[ma]Aatdv Spapfa..... » +0 KAns €8i8a0[ Kev 


w japedi8aga[y of | x[w |u{ pdoi bro |xpuris 

"A |yrioxis mail dor. ... ’AOnrddepos 
éni Kngicoderros, (8. Cc, 329-8) 
‘Immoberris rail dep 


Il. Record of Comic Contests at the Lenaea (C. I. A. ii, 972, Col. 1). 


The inscription of which this forms a part consists of two columns, 
the first containing records of comic contests, the second of tragic 
contests, at the Lenaea. The date of the contests recorded in the first 
column has been generally taken to be B.c. 354-2: but Capps (The 
Dating of some Didascalic Inscriptions, Amer. Journ. of Archaeology, 
1900, pp. 74 ff.) has shown almost conclusively that the true date is 
B.c. 290-8 (it is possibly a year or two later, see Wilhelm, Urkunden 
dramatischer Aufftihrungen in Athen, p. 52, as the date of Diotimus’ 
archonship is not absolutely certain). This column must have contained 
the last records of comic contests at the Lenaea which came within the 
plan of this inscription, as the next column begins the records of tragic 
contests. It would appear, therefore, that the date of the transcribing of 
this series of didascaliae upon stone was in all probability circ. B.c. 287. 
Capps conjectures (with much reason) that C. I. A. ii. 972 formed part of 
one great didascalic inscription arranged in the order (1) Tragedy at 
the Dionysia, (2) Comedy at the Dionysia, (3) Comedy at the Lenaea, 
(4) Tragedy at the Lenaea. The extant fragments, therefore, mark 

Aa zi 
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the junction of parts (3) and (4). The original stone is now Jost, and 
the record depends on the copies of Fourmont and Le Bas, the latter 


being apparently the more trustworthy. 
oeee. Té&(rapros) ... .Jorid 
ime(xpivero) ’Aptordy |axos. 


. ns wéulwros) "Avace{o( penne), 


ime(xpivero) *Avt |icbdvns. 
tno{xperijs) ‘Iep |ovupos évixa. 
émt Ac joripov Zeuddros 


. olg bre(xpivero) "Aptorépaxos. 


A:d8apos deu(repos) Nexpp 
ime(xpivero) "Aptotdpayos. 
Asd8wpos rpi(ros) Marvopery 
Ure(Kpivero) Kndiccos. 

Go |cvix[ i8 ys ré(rapros) Doyrei 
ime(xpivero) ..... ns 


(B.C. 289-8) 


Ill. Record of Tragic Contests at the Lenaea (C.1.A. ii. 972, 


Col. 11). 


The second column of the fragment to which the last quoted list 


belongs; Kohler has fixed the date beyond question. 


Ir lecp[ dp... .. 

tnre(xpivero)..... 

tro(xpirys) [. . . . évixa 
éni [’Aorupdov....... 


Tupot, r a re 


KadXiorparos...... 

"Apgidrdxg, “gion 

ime(xpivero) KadAcrnil dns 

iar |o(xperns) Kaddurmil 3ns évina 
én ‘Abts eLS ero > Zowsee 


eorvrsee o Wee e 


(B.C. 420-19) 


(B.C. 419-8) 


(B.C. 418-7) 
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IV. Record of Tragic Contests at thé City Dronysta (C. I. A. ii. 973). 
wadaa | Ne| omrdAepos 
"Ipeye |eig Ed[ peri |8o[ v 
mon(rai)' | "Aorvddpyas 
"Axe Adel, tae(xpivero) Gerrards, 
"A@dpayri, dre(xpivero) Neomrddl eos, 
"Av |reydvn, ime(xpivero) "AOnwdde[ pos. 
Ev |aperos [Set repos) | Tevxpe, 
iar |e(xpivero) ’AGnvd8cpos* 
"AXtJA[A let, [tare(xpivero)] Gerradds: 
wees ci], o[ we xpivero) Ne lorrddepos* 
cece t |pi(ros) [1 JeAcdou, 
ire(xpivero) Neomr |dAepos" 
’Opéorn|t, ime(xpivero) *AGn |»[ ddwpos’ 
AO[ yn] te(xpivero) Oerr[add]s° 
ino(xpiris) Neowrdrepos évix| a. 


ént Nixopdyou' carvpi(x) (B.C. 341-0) 
TipoxAns Avxovpyo" ° 


madaiq’ Neonrddep| os 
"Upéory Evpiridov' 
m jon(rai) "Acrudduas 
TlapOevorraig, te(xpivero) Ger[radds: 
Aurd]ovt, iwe(xpivero) Neomrdne[ pos 
wee eee oxdijs Sev(repos) Spite, 
trre(xpivero)] Gerrards 
Oidi prods, bwe(xpivero) Neorrdrl epos* 
brro{ xperis) Ge |rraddos évixa. 
ém Geo|ppdcrov’ carv[pi(x@)’ (B.C. 340-39) 


seer Popxio[«. 
madam... . d|orp[aros 


cee ee Ev |peni{ 8ov. 


V. Record of Comic Contests (festival uncertain). 


This inscription (which he numbers 974 ¢) was found in rgor, 
and is published (with restorations) by Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 43 ff.; 
it is a record of the years B.c. 313-11. Gol. I only is printed 
below ; the second column being too fragmentary. 

tme(xpivero) ’AcKAnmidd |wpo| s 
Mévapdpos | éu(nros) ‘Hudyp 
ime(xpivero) Kad |Acrros mpeaBur(epos) 
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tro(xperijs) KdAAt |rmos ved repos) évix[ a 
émi Hodép lovos radkard (B.C. 312-11) 
eee eee © |ncaup@ ’Avagtav{3pidov) 
mon(rijs) Bede }ridns Miorids 
te(xpivero) ’Acx |Anmid8wpos 
Nexdor |paros dev(repos) 


ime(xpivero) K]dd\urmos vewre( pos) 
"Apewi las tpi(ros) ’Amodecrovees 
otros @ kbyBos dv éveunOy 

tme(xpivero) ’Aox |Anmd8apos 
Cedqpuro |s (?) rérapros Dayxpariao(rp) 
ime(xpivero) . . . un ros 

weet ees mép(rros) II jacdiqp 
[ume(xpivero) ... .| 

irro(xpiris) "AckAnmibdapo|s évix[a. 


VI. Record of Comic Contests at the City Dionysta (C. I. A. ii. 975). 


The inscription consists of a number of fragments. The date of 
those numbered a- is tolerably certain; they range from about B.c. 
190-160. The others, 7, have been dated by Capps from about 
B.C. 308-260; but these dates and the restorations suggested by 
him are disputed by Wilhelm, who places the date of 4, with a good 
deal of reason, only shortly before that of a, and also dates g-t 
(not included in the present selection) much later. The first part of 
fragment /is as follows :— 


wees "Epxiedow 


tme(xpivero) . . . | 0s (‘lepdvupos Capps, Nexddnyos Wilhelm.) 


cee ee m jadag 
ote tee | Saxedoe SAH povos) 
mon(rai) ...| xparys Ame (Kpdrns'AweAcv@epos Capps, "Apiote- 
eee b |re(xplvero) Nexd8qpos [xpdrns ’Awe- Wilhelm.) 
wees °A |veynois. 
Fragments a-e are arranged as forming an inscription in five 
columns by Kéhler (C. I. A.) as follows :— 


Col. I. Col. Il. Col. Ul. Col. IV. Col. V. 
rst col. of a 2nd col. of a — — — 
istcol. of 8 andcol. of 4 c d 


1st col.ofe 2nd col. of e 


{ 


| 
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Wilhelm arranges them as follows, op..cit., pp. 68 ff. :— 

Col. I. Col. II. Col. IIT. Col. LV. 
1st col. of a 2nd col. of a — = 
1st col. of & 2nd col. of 4 c d 

2nd col. of ¢ — 


1st col. of ¢ 
It is impossible at present to decide with certainty between the 
two arrangements. The former is here followed, but indications of 


Wilhelm’s arrangement are also given. 
Col. I is too fragmentary to be intelligible. (It includes the 


rst col. of a.) | 
Col. II (the 2nd col. of 2). 
Tep |éo[ rparos | Aur| poupévp 
ime(xpivero) Atoyeirwv" 


tno(xpirns) Kpdrns évixa 
eri Suppdyxou ove éy| évero (B.c. 188-7) 
emt Geokevou ovr [éyévero > (B.C, 187-6) 
(B.C. 186-5) 


én Zwmvpou’ [madaig" 
"Eparav Me| yapixg Zepvdov (?) 
mon(rat) Aair[ ns... 
tme(xpivero) ..... 

Then after an interval the rst col. of 5 (Wilhelm makes this 
a continuation of Col. I of a, and accordingly dates it defore the 
portion just given). 

we eees "EdnBas 
tme(xpirero) ..... ] 

two(kpirijs) .. 2. . é|vixa 
€mi. si... ov |x éyévero 
wrt olu' madara: 

wees Migoy |ives Mevdvdpou* 


tron(rat) . . . .jons "AdeAgais 


tme(xpivero) ... .]s 
AaxruXip 


oe ereeere 
ime(xpivero) cee 


wee PA Jabnv/ aig. 
Col. III (2nd col. of 5; according to Wilhelm, a continuation of 


Col. II, i.e. of the 2nd col. of a). 
ron(rat) Kpirwv "Edeciots, 


i |re(xpivero) Ecopedos" 
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Tlapdpovos Navay9, 

te(xpivero) ’Ovnaipos 

Tiudorparos Siroxelo, 

ime(xpivero) Ka\Xiorparos’ 

Lwyévns Prrodcondre, 

tme(xpivero) ‘Exaraios’ 

PAnpov ved(repos) MaAnoia, 

ime(xpivero) Kparns. 

brro{xpiris) "Ovnotpos evix[a® 
él ‘Eppoyévou obk [ éyé |vero. (RC. 183-2) 
ént Tynoidv[axros* a |adaig" (B.C. 182-1) | 

@iAdarparo| s "Amorde |opéves Moved 8irnov)" 

rron(rat) ["Apxexdijs (?) Nav ]xAnpg, 

tme(xpivero)...... 

see eee a |v 

[ bare(xpivero).... .| 

wee Acadex |afopevars, 

[tme(xpivero)...... | 


Then an interval in which only a few letters are legible, the 1st col. 
of fragment e, 


[tme(xpivero)...... ] 
. » wy Zurr ‘ 
ime(xpivero) ..... Jos 


woe oe SUMAYOME 
ie(xpivero) . . . |idns. 
ino(kperjs) .. . E€]vos dw] xa 
emt... mada|d Tipo... 


Col. IV (according to Wilhelm, Col. III), fragment c. 
cee Movor |pére 


mon(rat) .... "Av larg (opel rors 
[ vous, tare(xpivero) . . | 
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oe wo UED 

ine(xpivero) . .. . jos 
ween. Ayvoourrs, 
trre(xpivero) Kpird3 |npos 
ose. Nelpeca, 
ime(xpivero) Za |vtxos" 

Tlapd |uovos Xopyyourri, 
ie(xpivero)| Mdvcuos 

im |o(xpiris) Kperd8npos évixa. 


€|mi Evvixov otk éyéve[ ro. | (B.C. 169-8) 
émi Mevoxhéous’ madai| @ (B.C. 168-7) 
Mémpos bdopars Mev dvdpov. 
gron(rai)’ Tlapduovos reOynxas.... . ts 


ime(xpivero) Adpov’ 
Kpirev Airwd@, 
ie(xpivero) Mévos' 
Biorros Honrei, 
tme(xpivero) Adpov’ 
Adumutos .... 
ime(xpivero) Ka[Beipixos (?) 
"Emux[ pdtns .... 


Then after an interval 2nd col. of e. 


én] Evep[ y . eee. OUK €yévero (B.C. 164-3) 
€|mi "Epdoro| uv obx éyévero (B.C. 163-2) 
éxi Toces| deviou obx éyévero. (B.C. 162-1) 
éni "Apto| dda: manhaia (B.C. 161-0) 


“Hpak[Ae.... 


mo[ (rai) ..... 


Col. V (according to Wilhelm, Col. IV), fragment d. 


ime(xpivero) KaBei |psxos" 

"Er |tye v |ns Aut poupeva 

tnre(xpivero) KaBeipixos’ 

bao{xperns) NexdAaos évixa’ 
én "AvOecrnpiov odt éyével ro. (soon after B.C. 160) 
émi KahAcorpdrov obk éyéve| ro. 
éxit MynoiOéou" mada’ 


Adpov drabnvalp Sdcra| idov' 
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mo(nrai) Pidoxdjs Tpavparia, 
tme(xpivero) KaAXtxparns* 
Xapiov Atrov caravevdoud vy. 
ime(xpivero) Adpov* 

Biorros "Ayvoovrre, 

tne(xpivero) Adpov* 

Tid£evos Suvxpirrrop| ta, 
tme(xpivero) KadXuxpirns® 
*"AyaboxAns ‘Opovoig, 
_tmexpivero Nixdd{ aos. 


VIL. Lists of tragic and comic poets and actors, and the number of 
their victories (C. 1. A. ii. 977, iv. 977). 


This inscription was no doubt based on the Nixas rpayexai cai xeopieat 
of Aristotle, and afterwards carried on by additions into the second 
century B.c.; the order of the names is that of the first victory of each 
poet or actor at the contest in question, and each column of the in- 
scription contained seventeen names. There are over thirty fragments, 
and it is not always possible to say whether the lists given in them refer 
to the Lenaea or the City Dionysia. The following selection of the | 
fragments is based on Capps’s paper on this inscription in the Amer. 
Journal of Philology, xx. pp. 388 ff.: and on the fuller study by 


Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 89 ff. 


1. Tragic poets. 
(a) At the City Dionysia, 
Fragment a. 
AiloxvA[os . . 
Ev jérns | 
Ilo |Avppdop[ov... 
N66 |crmos | 
Lup joxrjs ATTIII 


eee ros Il 


Fragment J. 
wees as... 
Kapxé |vos A 
"Aor |udduas THI! ]I 
@co|8éxras TTI 


(5) Festival uncertain. 


2. Comic poets. 
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"Agap |evs Il 
ar oe | 
wee IT 


Fragment c. 


(a) At the City Dionysia. 
Fragments ¢ and &, together with two fragments first published 
by Wilhelm, I.c., p. 106, and arranged by him in three columns as 


follows :— 
[ dorixai monte | 
[ eopscscciv | 
[Xcovidns . . | 


cece ee o|s ! 


wee s | 
Evdpév ios | 
"Exdav |ri8ns III 
Kpari|vos ITI 
Aston |eiOns II 
Kpd|rns III 
Kadvials II 


Tyrexdel Jano TT Nexopa[y ... 
eee ee ]s | Ocdropn| os 
— Kn |psod| Soros 


- ode fe. 
Pep| exparns . . 
“Epp urmos os 
"Api[ cropevys . . 
Eo[mods ... 
Ka[AAiorparos . . 
Ppu[ruyos .. 
"Aplenpias .. 
TIAq| roy cae 
PA[ wvidns . . 
Avx[ ts 


Act[ kev 


The following new fragment is published by Wilhelm, p. 118. 


Ho |oeidsrmos INI 
Larupiov | 

A |rroAASSapos II 
fA |npov TTI 

Aap |dfevos | 
Power |idns Il 


Nikapyos | Ilo... 
Nexdpayos | "O... 
*Aptoroxparns |... 

Aaivns III 

PAnpol v 
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(4) At the Lenaea. 


This list at present consists of fragments ¢—-4, which have been 
arranged in four columns; one column must have preceded them in 
the original, and over the head of the lost column and the present 
first column the title of the list ran, of which only one or two traces 
remain. It probably (according to Capps) read thus :—otde évixe» ra 
Anvaa ronréy copsxdv (OF tay xopexdv), The extant portions run as 
follows (including conjectural restorations; cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., 
p. 123). See addendum to p. 27,n. 1. According to Wilhelm the 
heading was Anvaixai ronréy copixdy, 


I. Il, 
Ta Ajvas|a wo[nrdy lo. .... I 
Keopus Ikaoy Me[rayé|yns Ul 
Elevdparos | Ced[sropn jos II 
T |nAexdel3ns TT Hod| vfnAo]s til 


5 ‘Apeoropéys Il Nexod[ av . . 
Kparivos III "Arodl Aodav |ns | 
Depexparns Il Au enpias 
"Epuemros III = Nu[ xoxdpns . . 
Spvnyos Il Eer| of jar | 

10 «Mupridos | DavrAduos | 
EG |rodes II Sirdvxos | 


3. Tragic actors. 
(2) At the City Dionysia. 
Fragment ¢’. 
troxpiray | payixay 
“Hpaxei] ons . . 
Nexdpaxo| s ae 
Mu[v|yioxos . . 


Zadvdas ... 


Ill. IV. 
Pidken[ wos. .} Ul @.... 
Xopn| yds. O:....0s | 
Avafal v8pi|ans Il. KAdal pxjos . . 
Pidéral ipo }s It "A@nvorhis . . 
E&Bovdos III Hup[ ov] | 
“Egurros | "Adg{ qv jop | 
"A |yripavn[s TTL = Teproxdrjs | 


M |oncipal xos | hu 
Navo[txpdr ns II. 
Evpdvy|[s . . 
“Adefis Il... 

"Ap |torol par . . 


IIpoxAcidns | 
M[é |ax3pos |. . 
[cd |ijpow tl. 
"Amoddddwpo s . . 
Aidadros IIT. 
Drennidns II 
Nexéorparos . . 
Kadduddgs I 
ew ew ee *Apew|ials i 
Kndiadda |pos I. 
(Atovvaddapos Or 
*AoeAnmiddepos, 
Wilhelm). 


eee 8 @ 6 
eee? e@ 
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Avd[ pev il Alo wae 
X Jas[p]e[o}rparos 1. ”AOnr| d8apos 
Mevex |odrns . . "Api orddnpos . . 
Aer |riv[ ns wee 
(5) At the Lenaea. 
Fragments 0, 8, x and 2’, and two fragments published by Wilhelm, 

who puts all together as follows, op. cit., p. 144. 

twoxpitay tpayxar Xapidnpos .. 

Xaipéo[r|paros | = Sidewmos.. . 


Me |»[expa]rns | @urws TE iw ee pos II Baxy([.. . 
Aenriv|ns I Eimddepois iw iw ]s UI Trey vAcos 
. se ow @pacvPo[vrdos} | *E[...... |s | Kevan | 
Muvviox]os II "Aptordd[npos| Il ’Aplecrop|a» 1 = Xapias [ 
“Hpaxdei|ans TT Mipwy II Ilo..... "Avril ons 
Nuxdorpajros IIl = KA Jeol Saua]s | N.w.eee- Teidal s 
Geddwpos III "Apxias ... Tol py... 
“Inrapxos TH Ipafials . . Nixoy II .. 
"Apevias | ‘Tepops| jpov| IIL *Apsordy[ xos 
"Av |Bpoabevns | PA... Tluppixos [.. 
Neo }rrdéAepos | Nex[. .. "Aynrap 
Gerralads II "Api... Onpaper| ns 
wee |s wee KXeiros 
"Aptor |ior | 
ee ees a8|ns l 


Fragment / (previously assigned to the list of poets; but see 
Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 161, 253, who dates the fragment before s.c. 375), 
Zdr |upos TTI 
@|Anpor II 
Ka|AXorpar[os . . 
4. Comic actors. 
Fragments 4, v (probably Lenaean, of the third century B.c.). 


*"Aptoraydpas | Tlodvu| KAjjs . . 
KaAXernos III Avxio| xos 

"A loxAnmd8epos TT Lword| is . 

I ]oAveveros | TloAv(nr[os 

II juppadeus | HvOdparos | 
M jooxior i KadXlas III 


oo pee vil Mevex[ Aj ]c | 
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‘TJepeorvpos UII A[ nuzyrp eos II 
"A|porépayos III Turbevs | 
Aé]pxeros |. . “Hpaxdetdys 1 (I. ] 
bidox[Aijs ... pos tl 
*Apioroxparns | 2 oe 
"Eupenidns | ee | 
Atrdduxos | Af nno |xpdrys | 
Sirovidns | #ad[o]orépavos | 
Seaxpdrns | “Eppddarros | 


There are a good many other fragments, containing in some cases 
(fragments /’, w, p, and possibly d’, g’) the names of comic actors, 
while in other cases the nature of the list and its place in the inscrip- 
tion is uncertain: but the above will serve as specimens. 


VIII. The following inscriptions are also of interest :— 
1. C. L.A. ii. 1289. (Wilhelm, op. cit. p. 209 ; Capps, Am. 
Journ. Arch. iv. p. 76.) 

‘O dqpos | xopiryes emt "Avage |xparous dpyxorros” (B. C. 307-6) 
dyavobé[Tys Revoxhijs E leimBos Shyrrios* 
routs tpaypdois évixa | Sardorparos | ‘HpaxAeidou ‘AAtcapvacceus, 
broxpiris rpaypdois dvix[a... 5... ]» Evavopi8ou Kudabnvats, 
rountis Kopepdois évi[xa Prnuw|y Adpovos Asopecers, 
imoxpirys x[apdois évica KaAdur |ros KahAlov Zoumevs. 


2. Fragments (found in Rome) of a list of comic poets with their 
victories at each festival arranged according to the places they won 
(see Wilhelm, pp. 195 f.). 


(a) I. G. xiv. 1097. 


€|ai “Avtioxi8ou Kul xAwyrev (?) eri (B.C. 434) 

we ceee |s xooppdig. 28 ev dores emi 
vtec eee no |ypdigr emt Tysoxdd[ous . . . (B.C. 440) 
+ ee] ém Gcoddpou Laripas [émi.... (B.C. 437) 
oo Yn lépas osdnpois’ em Tv[ Go8mpov... (B.C. 43!) 
.eesjos, € emt Avroyi8ov[.... (B.C. 434) 

A |¥ourmos évixa pév [ev doree éni 

TAauxim }rov Karavi _ 

or Ocor sn jwoo Taxnvas [emi eee (B.C. 409 oF 410) 


eee » Jats atrat povas oa] at 
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.. €}m Awopdvrov Aworm[o..... 
y &v da |ree él Nexorédous 
8 ev dor|e[e| ém Avotdyou[...... 
e ev Gore |s emt Mopvyidou [.. . . emi 
ween ee olus Kodeopdpors 


307 


(B.C. 394) 
(B. C. 390) 
(B. C. 435) 
(B.C. 439) 


(6) All but the last two lines probably refer to the comic poet 


Anaxandrides, as the plays named show. I. G. xiv. 1098. 


wee ém Xibvos Mail voyuer (?) 

éni MéAwvos| Atovicou yovalis, et 
Nexopjpov] "Aumpanaridss y' ev [doves 
én avo lorpdrov 'EpeyOei, é[mi.. . 
wee ee [Aed, ert XapurdrBp[ ov 


(B.C. 364) 
(B.C. 361) 
(B.C. 360) 
(B.C. 382) 
(B.C. 375) 


woes Ont br |ro8dpavros "Ioi' é[ mi Spaci- (8. c. 374, 370) 


kreidou| Odvocei ext Kngicod| apov 
wee ] emi "Amoddosdpou "Ay poixoes (?) 
wees |étrmou" Anvata én([i 
sone nop, émt Navocyévous [... . 
wee 8 é|v dare: emi Xicvos [ 
». 0 € &v dories émt Ayaboxdd ovs 

woes €lrt Goudnpou “Al... . 

Jou ’Avrépori[.. 2... 

cee é|vixa Anvaa.... 


12 8 hv | ev dor[e . 


(B.C. 365) 
(B.C. 349) 


(B.C. 367) 
(B.C. 364) 
(B.C. 356) 
(B.C. 352) 
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THE ORIGINAL PLACE OF THE LENAEA 


THE question where the Lenaean contests took place before the 
building of the great theatre of Dionysus has been unfortunately com- 
plicated with other problems, of which no final solution can be given. 
For it has been customary to assume that the Lenaeum was identical 
with the temple of Dionysus é» Aiyvats, or at least that the latter was 
included in the Lenaeum; and thus all the disputes respecting the 
site of the temple év Aiuvus have been regarded as applying also to 
the site of the Lenaeum. Hence the discussion of the evidence for 
the site of the Lenaeum is more difficult than it need be. 

I. It is to be noticed in the first place, as Miss Harrison points 
out (Primitive Athens, pp. 96—7), that, on the one hand, none of those 
writers who themselves saw the temple év Aiusas (and indeed hardly 
any writers, the possible exceptions being considered below) speak of 
it as the Lenaeum or in connexion with the Lenaeum; while on the 
other hand, contemporary (and nearly all later) mentions of the dra- 
matic contest at the Lenaea fail to connect it with the Aiuea. And it 
is obvious that, as the precinct é» Aiusas was only open once a year, 
on the rath of Anthesterion (pseudo-Dem. in Neaer. § 76, see below), 
the Lenaeum cannot (any more than the temple or precinct of Diony- 
sus Eleuthereus) have been absolutely identical with it, though the 
possibility is not thereby excluded that the Lenaeum may have been 
a larger precinct in a part of which the temple é» Ainvats stood. 

The passages referring to the év Aipvats, without reference to the 
Lenaeum, are Thuc. ii.15; Aristoph. Ran. 211 sqq.; pseudo-Dem. in 
Neaer. § 76; and Phanodemus ap. Athen. xi. p. 465 a: there can also be 
little doubt that Paus. i. 20. 3 refers to the temple é» Aip»as, though he 
does not name it. I make only such comments on these passages as 
are necessary for showing that they afford no ground for the identifi- 
cation of the Lenaeum and the év Aipvats. 

(A) Thuc. ii. 15 : 1d 8€ mpd rovrou # dxpdroXs 7} viv ovca wOXs fo cai 
7d tn’ airn» mpds vdroy padsora rerpappevoy' rexunptov be" Ta yap lepa op 
aury ry) axpomdde cai DrAwv Geay ori, cal ra to mpds rovro rd pepos ras 
moAews paddop Wpvras, rd Te Tou Aws rov OAupriou cai ro Lvdioy wai rd ris 
Tyjs xai 7d dy Aipvats Stovicov, ¢ ra dpxadrepa Asovvdita 17 Oedexatry woieiras 
év pyri "AvOerrnpiani. 
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This passage can only be used to prove the é» Aipvats identical 
with the Lenaeum (or closely connected) if we can identify the dpya:d- 
repa Atovvora with the Lenaean festival or part of it. Gilbert, Dérpfeld, 
and others have attempted to do this. (It should be noted that, in the 
case of Dérpfeld and his followers, this attempt is secondary to an 
attempt to fix the temple ¢v Aiuvas at a particular spot, where he has 
discovered the remains of a precinct of Dionysus, containing a wine- 
press, Anvés.) They argue that the use of the comparative dpyatdérepa by 
Thucydides implies that he knew only of ‘wo Dionysia, one the older, 
the other the later. The later must obviously be the Great or City 
Dionysia; and therefore the earlier, it is argued, must be the Anthesteria, 
Lenaea and Rural Dionysia, all regarded as one and the same festival ; 
the place of the Anthesteria must therefore be the place of the Lenaea; 
and as a comparison of Thucydides with the pseudo-Dem. in Neaeram 
(below) proves that the place of at least one part of the Anthesteria— 
that which was celebrated on the 12th Anthesterion—was the év Aipvats, 
it follows that the Lenaea must also have taken place éy Aippats, not 
of course in the actual sanctuary of Dionysus, but close to it. 

Now it can be shown (1) that the stress laid on the comparative is 
unwarranted, (2) that there are other grounds for refusing to identify 
the Anthesteria and the Lenaea. 

(1) There are other passages in classical Greek literature in which 
the comparative of words denoting age, &c., is used of the oldest, not 
of two, but of several. Nilsson (Studia de Dionysiis Atticis, p. 54) 
collects the following, in addition to Homeric instances noted by 
Ktihner-Gerth, Griech. Gramm. § 349, p. 3). 


Lys. x. 5: 6 yap mpecBurepos adeddds Tavraddwv amavra mapédaBe ra! 
émirponevoas Has Tay marppwry amerrépnoey. 

Lys. xiii. 67: foray roirvy otro, & dvdpes Bixacrai, rérrapes ddeddoi. 
rourwy els perv 6 mpeaBurepos Krh. 

Xen. Cyr. v. 1.6: os 3 jpadv 6 yepairepos ele (where the context 
shows that a good many people were concerned. The reading 
yepairepos is far better supported than yepaéraros). 

Theocr. xv. 139 : off "Exrwp, ‘ExaBas 6 yepairepos eixart traisov. 


Other instances could probably be found, in spite of the tendency of 
grammarians and editors to force these cases inlo the supposed 
orthodox form, by emending the comparative to the superlative (as 
e.g. they have done in Aelian, Var. H. ii. 41). 

All that the comparative really implies is that one individual case is 

HAIGH B b 
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separated off from the rest, and the rest treated as a single combined 
group. On this view the dpxatérepa Asorvora will be the older cere- 
mony, the Anthesteria, as contrasted with the group well known to 
be recent, viz. the great popular festivals, the City Dionysia and the 
Lenaea. If rpecBvrepos and yepairepos can be used of one brother as 
opposed to the rest, why not dpyadrepa of one festival as opposed to 
the rest, these latter being grouped together in thought as recent in 
comparison with the one? 

There is, further, a note by Prof. Capps in the Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. vol. xxxii, summarizing a paper in which he claims to distinguish 
the meaning of dpyadérepa from that of sadadrepa, to show that 
previous critics of Thucydides have confused them, and that on the 
true view of dpyairepa the view of Gilbert, Dérpfeld, &c., is impossible. 
But the paper has not been published as a whole. 

(2) The Lenaea was celebrated in the month Gamelion, which in 
other places was called Lenaeon; the Anthesteria in Anthesterion. 
Gilbert’s attempt to prove that the names of the months were changed 
and the festivals transferred from one month to another breaks down 
entirely (Nilsson, 1. c., pp. 1-37, disproves it completely), nor would 
the attempt have been made but for the necessity of providing some 
such explanation, if the two festivals were to be identified. The sepa- 
ration in time of the festivals is sufficient to disprove their identity. 

Again, in C. I. A. ii. 834 b (pp. 516 ff.) we have the accounts of 
certain officials called émordra: "EXevowdber nat rapias roiwy Geow in the 
year B.c. 329-8. Col. II, containing the accounts émi ris THavdsovidos 
éxrns mpvurayeias, includes in |. 46 émordrass ’EmAnvaa els Atorvora Ovoa 
A A o, and in 1. 68 els Xdas 8npocios iepeion A AREF. This proves 
that the Epilenaea (the same form occurs in Ath. Pol. ch. lvii, though 
it is altered by editors, and probably also in C. I. A. ii. 741) was 
a distinct festival from the Anthesteria, of which the Choes formed 
a part. (This was shown by Kérte, Rhein. Mus. lii. pp. 168 ff., and 
Wachsmuth, Abh. der Sachs. Ges. der Wiss. xviii. pp. 40 ff.) A later 
inscription, C. I. A. iii. 1160, date c. B.c. 193-2, separates equally 
clearly the Lenaea from the Xurpo (vide Nilsson, |. c., pp. 42-4): and 
Nilsson gives other passages quite as conclusive (I. c., p. 143), of which 
one is worth quoting, a gloss found in Photius, Suidas, &c., s. v. ra éx 
tov apatey oxdpyara’ eri rey drapaxaduntos oxonrévreav. “AOnynos yap ey 
ty Tov Xowy éopry ol xapalorres éxi ray dpatay rovs amavravras €ocentdy re 
xal €doeddpouvy, 1d 8 atrd cai rots Anvaiots varepoy éroiouy. 


It follows, therefore, that the Anthesteria, the dpyairepa Asovvora of 
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Thucydides, cannot be identified with the Lenaea, and that whatever 
may be proved from Thucydides as to the site of the temple ¢ Aipvats, 
in which the former were partly celebrated, nothing follows in refe- 
rence to the Lenaeum. 


(B) Aristoph. Ran, 211 sqq.: 

) Aipvaia KpNnvav Texva, 
EvvavAov tpywv Boav 
pbeyEoped, eFynpuv éuav doddr, 
noat xodf, 
hy apdi Nvojeoy 
Awds Atdvucoy ev 
Aipvae iaynoaper, 
nuix’ 6 xpasmaddxapos 
rots lepoiat Xurpotoe 


opel Kar euoy renevos Aawy OyAos. 
xop os X 


The fact that the play was produced at the Lenaea (B.c. 405) cannot 
possibly be used to prove that the Lenaea and the Chutroi, at which 
the ‘Frogs’ profess to have raised their hymn to Dionysus (in the 
pas?, it is to be noticed), were the same festival. 


(C) Pseudo-Dem. in Neaer. §§ 73 sqq.: «at airy 9 yur) bpiy COve 3a 
' Gppnra lepa trip ris wddews, nai eldev A ob rpoojxev aurny dpav Edvnv otcay, 
xal rovavtn ovea eionAGev of ovdels GAXos ’AGnvaiwy rorovrav Svruv elaépxerat 
GAN’ fy tov Baoiréws yun, eLapxwod re ras yepapas ras imnperoveas rois 
iepois, €£e060n 8¢ rp Atopvom yun. . . . § 76: Kal rovrov roy vdpov 
ypawarres ev ornhy Adding Errncay ev r— lepg@ rod Arovvcov mapa rév Bopdv 
é€v Aipvats (cal avrn } ornAn ére Kal viv eornxey, duvdpois ypdppaow *Arrixois 
dnAotea Ta yeypappeva).... Kat Bia Tata €v r@ dpxaordrp lepp rov Ato- 
vucou Kai dywrdry év Aiuvas éornoay, iva pl} moAXdol eldooe ra yeypappeva’ 
Graf yap tov émavrov éxdorov dvoiyerat, ti Swdexdrn tov "AvOearnpiavos 
pnvds....§ 78: Spxos yepapay. dyioredo wai eiul xadapa cal aym) and re 
ray GAwy Tov ov Kabapevdrvrwy Kai dn’ av8pds ouvvovaias, kal ra Ocoina xai ra 
"loBdxxesa yepalpw rQ Atoviow xara ra marpia kal év rois xaOnxover xpdvors. 
Here there is no hint of the Lenaeum or Lenaea at all. 


(D) Paus. i. 20. 3: rod Avovicoy 8¢ dort mpis rp Oedrpw rd dpyatdrarov 
lepdv’ duo 8€ ciow evris rov meptBdrov vaoi Kai Acdvucos, 6 re ‘Edevbepeds 
cai dv "AAxapémns éroingey eX€parros Kal xpvaov. 

(E) Athen. xi. p. 465 a: Savddnuos 8¢ mpds r@ lepg hyoe rod év Aipras 
Atovuaoy rd yAevKos Pépovras rovs 'AOnvaious éx trav widwy rp Ged Kipvavat, 

Bb 4 
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cir’ avrovs (Vv. ll, adrois, avrot) mpoopéper Oar’ Sbev nat Aipvatoy «ryOnvat ray 
Advucoy, Srs psyOév rd yhedxos r@ Udart rére mparoy éndOn Kexpapévoy. 

Now it is clear that none of the above passages gives us any assis- 
tance towards the localization of the Lenaeum. Nor do the references 
to the Lenaic performances themselves. The festival is called Ayvaca 
(Aristoph. Ach. 1155; Athen. p. 130d, &c.): émt Anvaip aya» (Aristoph. 
Ach. 504): émAjvaa Acoviow (Ath. Pol. c. 57; C. I. A. ii. 834b and 
probably 731), and we have such phrases as éri Anvaig vexav, &ddonew, 
&c.: but in none of these cases is there any hint of the Aiuva (e. g. 
Plat. Prot. 327d; Dem. Meid. § 10). 

For what reasons, then, drawn from literary evidence, has it been 
assumed that the Lenaea and the Anthesteria (partly held ¢» Aiu»as) 
were identical ? 

(1) The passage of Athenaeus above quoted has been compared 
with Anon. de Comoed. a’. |. 6 ff. (Kaibel. Fr. Com. p. 7) rq» airy 
(sc. ryv xoppdiav) 8€ Kal rpvygdiay paci dad rd rois evdoxipovow émi T@ 
Anvaip ydevnos didooOa, Srep éxddouw rpvya, } srs pnwe mpocwreiay nipy- 
pévov rpvyt Staxpiovres ra mpdowna brexpivovro. But the two passages 
refer to entirely different ceremonies. That of which Athenaeus 
speaks was part of the Choes, the first drinking of the new wine at the 
Anthesteria. The second refers to the prize of a bottle of new wine 
given to successful poets at the Lenaea; it is a conjectural explanation 
of the name rpyypdia. There is nothing whatever to show that the 
passages refer to ceremonies in any way connected, except the use of 
the word y\eixes in both. . 

(2) Hesychius: Aipvac’ ev ’AOqvaus [ds] rémos dvetpévos Avorvog, Sov ra 
Nala Fyero. Editors generally, following Musurus, emend to Anjvaca, 
but this is not proof. The true reading may be A:vaia, 

. (3) The one passage which can be treated seriously is a Schol. on 
Aristoph. Ach. 961, explaining the origin of the Choes: eis ry» doprip 
rév Xodp’ émeredeiro 8¢ Hvaveyravos dy8by’ of 8¢ "AvOeornprdvos (3a )Sexarp. 
not 8 "ArodAdSwpos ’AvOeornpia xadciobu Kowds riy OAnv éopryy Aroriaw 
Gyouévny, xara pépos S€ Uduryiay Xéas Xvrpav. «ai avOis. Gre ‘Opéorns 
pera rov pdvov els ’AOnvas dixduevos (fv d€ éopry Atovicov Anvaiov), ds py 
yévaro éudomovdos anexroves rv pnrépa eunyavnoaro rowrde ri Tlavdiow . . . 
kai dn’ éxelvov "A@nvains €opri) évopicOn of Xées. This passage as it 
stands undoubtedly represents the Choes as instituted to form part of 
a festival of Dionysus Lenaeus, But our suspicions are aroused when 
we find that the other versions of the same story make no allusion to 
Dionysus Lenaeus. The corresponding expression in Schol. ad 
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Aristoph. Eq. 95 (which Rutherford transfers to Ach. 961) is xarcAaBev 
d€ airdy (sc. roy Havdiova) ebwxiay ria 8nporedf movovvra, (Other versions 
are Athen. x. p. 437b; Plut. Quaest. Symp. p. 613 b and p. 6434; 
Schol. Tzetzae ad Lycophr. 1374; Suidas s. v. Xdes.) It is at least 
probable, therefore, that the parenthesis 3» 8¢ éopr) Atovigov Anvaiov is 
an erroneous gloss by the compiler of the first-quoted scholium, whose 
state of mind in regard to the facts concerning the festivals mentioned 
is sufficiently indicated by the early part of the scholium. Rutherford 
has made plain the unreliability of the scholiasts on Aristophanes, and 
this single passage is of no value when compared with the weight of 
evidence against the identification of the two festivals. Nilsson (I. c., 
p. 57) may be right in his suggestion that Anvaiov is an error for 
Aqsvaiov, AHNAIOY and AIMNAIOY are very much alike, and the latter, 
being less familiar, might easily be changed into the former. Athen. 
xi. 465. (quoted above), quoting Phanodemus, mentions Atuvaios as 
a name of Dionysus, especially connected with the Anthesteria. But 
in fact the emendation, though highly probable, is needless so far as 
the case against identifying the festivals is concerned. I do not 
notice some other passages cited by Gilbert in support of the identifi- 
cation, because so far as I can discover no one does or would now 
so use them: in any case Nilsson’s reply is sufficient. 

II. With regard to the archaeological evidence adduced by Dérp- 
feld (Ath. Mitth. 1895, Griech. Theat. p. 7) and Miss Harrison, it seems 
enough to say that though the precinct discovered by the former, and 
identified by them with the precinct ¢» Ainvas, contains the remains of 
a Anvds, this does not itself prove that it was a precinct of Dionysus 
Lenaeus, much less that it was the Lenaeum for which we are looking. 
If it were the precinct of Dionysus Lenaeus it might contain a Anvés 
(though this is not necessary); but to argue the converse is quite 
fallacious. Nor does the existence of other Anvoi in the neighbourhood 
help the argument. There is some plausibility, indeed, in the idea that 
the Lenaeum may have been a place or district in which there were 
many Ayvoi, but (1) it is certainly not proved that Dérpfeld’s precinct 
was the temple ¢» Aiuvas, and so, even if it were the Lenaeum, the two 
temples would not necessarily be identified, and (2) it is very probable 
that the title Anyaos is not derived from Anvds at all. We will first deal 
with these two points before discussing such positive evidence as there 
is for the site of the Lenaeum. 

(1) As to the temple ¢» Aipuvas, the first important piece of evidence 
as to the site is the passage of Thucydides, and next the passages of 
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-pseudo-Iem. in Neaeram and Pausanias, all quoted above. To take 
Thucydides first. The most natural and obvious interpretation, the 
one which a reader would assume if not on the look out for difficulties, 
would take mpés rovro rd pépos aS = mpos 1O bn’ abray mpos ydroy padiora 
rerpapuévoy. It cannot indeed be said that it would be zmposszd/e for it 
to mean ‘near this original city’ (including the acropolis and the land 
south of it); but, as Prof. FE. Gardner points out (Ancient Athens, 
p. 144), one would expect mpds vérp (or mpés rovrp rH pépec) in such 
a case; and such an interpretation gives us no reason why Thucydides 
should have mentioned the south at all. On the most natural inter- 
pretation then of Thucydides the temple ¢v Aiz»ais was to the south of 
the acropolis (or SW.), not, like Dérpfeld’s precinct, on the WNW. 
Pausanias, moreover, says that the dpyadraroy iepdv of Dionysus was 
mpos tO Oedrpw. (iepdvy as Carroll points out (Class. Rev. July, 1905) 
often means the whole precinct, and not merely the shrine or sanctuary ; 
several shrines may be included in one precinct.) Carroll reminds us 
(l.c.) that ‘Fischbach (Wiener Stud. xv. pp. 161-91) has shown 
conclusively that Pausanias was thoroughly acquainted with Thucy- 
dides, and made extensive use of the historian in his description of 
Athens ; so much that he appropriates words, phrases, and terms of 
expression found in Thucydides. These stylistic resemblances exclude 
the acceptance of an intermediate channel. Pausanias had also the 
benefit of a tradition handed down by local guides respecting impor- 
tant sites. Hence when he makes a statement manifestly based on 
Thucydides, the presumption is that he understood his authority and 
interpreted him correctly.” Now in the present case it is admitted 
that Pausanias had Thucydides before him; and when Thucydides 
speaks of the dpyatérepa Atoviora as celebrated at the temple é Aipeas, 
and when the pseudo-Demosthenes (I.c.), a connecting link, speaks 
of the év Aizvas as the dpxardérarov iepdv of Dionysus, it is infinitely more 
natural to suppose that Pausanias also, speaking of the dpya:érarop iepor, 
refers to the precinct é» Aiuvas, and that therefore the temple é» Aipras 
Was mpds rp Oedrp, than with Wilamowitz (Hermes, xxi) to construct 
a theory of clumsy mistakes on Pausanias’ part. Of course, for the 
reasons given by Wilamowitz, the ¢v Aiuvas was not the same as the 
theatre or temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus, but it may well have been 
within the same iepdv, the same sacred precinct, or quite close to it, on 
the SW. of the acropolis. 

Now Miss Harrison (l.c., p. 83) writes that ‘Thucydides himself 
seems to warn us. He seems to say, “noi that precinct which you all 
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know so well and think so much of, not that theatre where year by 
year you all go, but an earlier and more venerable place, and, that 
there be no mistake, the place where you go on the 12th day of 
Anthesterion, &c.”’: and she concludes that Pausanias was wrong in 
saying that the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus was mpds rp Oedrpy. 
Thucydides, she seems to argue, would not have been at such pains to 
distinguish the two ‘hiera’ if they had been close to each other. But 
(if he is really intending to distinguish them) this may just as well 
have been because they were close to each other and might be con- 
fused. However, so far as this passage goes, the theatre may or may 
not have been near the oldest sanctuary; Thucydides would not 
have any reason to think of the theatre 2% esther case, for the simple 
reason that it was not old enough to add anything to his argument, 
and any mention of it would have been irrelevant and confusing. 

The most natural conclusion then from the words of Thucydides 
and Pausanias is that the temple é» Aiuvas was near the theatre, and 
not in Dérpfeld’s precinct to the WNW. of the acropolis. (In spite 
of Miss Harrison it seems that the other temples mentioned by Thucy- 
dides can be accommodated with sites at least as well on the view here 
taken as on that taken by Ddrpfeld, and I should say very much better. 
See Bates (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc, vol. 30); E. Gardner (I.c.); 
Farnell (Class. Rev. 1900, &c.).) 

I pass on to the attempt to identify the ¢» Aiy»as with Dérpfeld’s 
precinct on the evidence of pseudo-Demosthenes. The passage 
gives the oath taken by the yepapai or attendants at the ceremony on 
the i1ath of Anthesterion. They swear that they celebrate (or will 
celebrate, though I cannot find any authority for the reading yepap&) 
the Theoinia and Iobaccheia in the customary manner and at the 
customary times. Therefore, Miss Harrison seems to wish us to argue, 
the Iobaccheia took place like the ceremony on the rath of Anthe- 
sterion in the év Aipvas, and the Iobacchic inscription discovered in 
Dérpfeld’s precinct proves this precinct to be the place of the Iobaccheia, 
and therefore to be the év Aiuvas. This is simply a case of non sequitur. 
Suppose a ceremony of the English Church which required of its 
attendants a solemn declaration, ‘I am (or, I will be) a regular com- 
municant,’ it could not be inferred that the Communion Service was 
part of the ceremony, or took place at the same spot. Even, therefore, 
if a Baccheion has been found, guaranteed by the inscription (and of 
this there is no doubt), there is nothing to prove either that it, or any 
older building beneath it, is the temple ¢» Aiu»us, or that the third- 
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century inscription on the pillar by the altar is the representative of 
the far older orn by the altar ¢» Aipvas mentioned by the pseudo- 
Demosthenes. Prof. Ernest Gardner also points out (1. c., p. 113) that 
the Iobaccheia mentioned in the oath cannot be the same as the rites 
of the Iobacchi of the inscription, for ‘the one is a state ceremony, the 
other a private one; and, moreover, the Iobaccheia are not among the 
festivals which the Iobacchi celebrate, and of which we have a complete 
list’ (see Roberts and Gardner, Greek Epigraphy, ii. pp. 236 ff.). The 
fact that the lower building contains a wine-press and places for an 
altar and stelae does not prove that it was the é» Aipvas: it proves at 
most that it was an old Baxyeioy, like the one above it. There is no 
proof at all of the crucial point—that the Iobaccheia were celebrated 
only, or celebrated at all, in the temple é Aiynsas: Dédrpfeld’s precinct 
is probably only one of the many Baryeia which (as Prof. E. Gardner, 
l.c., notes) must have existed in Athens, and the practice of setting up 
stelae was too general to allow of any argument being drawn from the 
one found. On the whole, the statement ‘I celebrate (or, will cele- 
brate) the Iobaccheia at the proper times’ suggests that the reference 
is to some time zof the present, and that the Iobaccheia are quite 
distinct from the ceremony of the 12th of Anthesterion. The nature 
of the enclosure surrounding Dérpfeld’s precinct also admits of many 
explanations besides the one Miss Harrison offers. Perhaps if it was 
the év Aiuvas, only open once a year and kept strictly secret, it would 
be carefully enclosed, and would have only a small door, and would 
contain no votive offerings; but to argue the converse is simply bad 
reasoning. Since then Dorpfeld’s precinct was probably of the temple 
év Aipvats, the place of the Anthesteria, it gives us no ground for 
identifying the sites or the ceremonies of the Anthesteria and the 
Lenaea; and we have seen that the fact that it contains a Agwds is quite 
insufficient to prove that the precinct was the Lenaeum. So that the 
discovery of the precinct, interesting as it is in itself, throws no light 
whatever on the problem before us—the site of the Lenaeum. 

(2) As regards the derivation of the title An»aos, the form of the 
word suggests derivation from a feminine Aq, not a masculine Ans, 
and this view finds support on other grounds from Ribbeck (Anfinge 
und Entwickelung des Dionysos-Kult in Attika, p. 13); Farnell (Class. 
Rev. 1900), and Nilsson (1. c., pp. 111 ff.). Shortly, the reasons for the 
derivation from Any are as follows. Hesychius gives us Aqvac’ PBuxyat’ 
’Apxades:; and Ribbeck, comparing this with Odyssey xix. 230 6 pé» 
(sc. xvwv) Acie veBpov dadyxoy, Suggests that the root is Aaf, ‘tear,’ and 
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that the Ajva were bacchants of the mountains who rent a fawn in 
their ecstasy. We find also the verb Anvaifew. If this is so, the Lenaea 
probably at first included orgiastic rites, and it is significant in this 
connexion that there were mysteries connected with Lenaea at Myco- 
nos; and it may be added that in C. I. A. 834 b the fact that expendi- 
ture for the Lenaea appears in the accounts of the émordrat ’EXevowdbev 
has by some been interpreted as pointing in the same direction, and 
suggesting in connexion with the Lenaea mystic ntes having reference 
to the fertility of the ground. If so, the derivation from Ay»és must 
give way; it is in any case uncertain, though perhaps it was the 
popular derivation in ancient times. It does not, however, seem to 
me to follow necessarily (as Dr. Farnell appears to think) that because 
both the Anthesteria and the Lenaea involved secret rites, they were 
even probably the same festival. The arguments given by Nilsson 
and others, and partly reproduced above, are a sufficient reply. 

III. Finally, we have to ask, what positive evidence have we for the 
site of the Lenaeum ? 

(1) It was in the dyopd. This seems to be a legitimate inference 
from two passages of Photius, viz. Anvatov’ mepiBodos péeyas ’AOnryow 
€v @ tous dyavas Fryov mpo rou 7b Gedrpov oixodounOqvat cvopdforres ext Anvaiy. 
€or d¢ dv aire xai iepdv Atovicou Anvaiov (so practically Hesych. s. v. 
én Anvaip adyav), and tkpia’ ra ev rij dyopg ag’ by éBedvro rovs Atovuataxois 
Gyavas mply i} xatagKevacOjvat ro ev Acovvoou Oedrpow, Again, Schol. ad 
Dem. de Cor. § 129 describes ré xdiowy 16 mpds TH Kadapiry Fpwt as év 
ayopa, while the iepdv of the hero is said to be mpds r@ Anvaie. Whatever 
is to be said about the hero, he at any rate serves to connect the Anvaioy 
and the dyopd. That there was anciently an orchestra in the market- 
place at Athens appears also from Photius, dpynorpa’ mparov éxdnOn ev r7 
ayopa, and Plato, Laws 817 c, speaks of stages erected in the market- 
place by tragic poets. Socrates speaks of book-shops in the orchestra 
(Plato, Apol. 26E). But the site of the dyopa itself is still so much dis- 
puted that we are left in uncertainty. The statement of Timaeus, Lex. 
Plat., spxnorpa rémos émipavnys eis maviyyupw vba ‘Appodiov xai ’Aptoroyeirovos 
eixdves, does not really help, as the position of these statues is itself 
disputed. It may have been at the NE. or the NW. corner of the 
acropolis. We have to be content therefore with the information that 
the old Lenaic performances took place in a temporary wooden theatre 
in (or by) the market-place—wherever this was, and that the particular 
spot in (or by) the market-place was the Lenaeum, a mepiBodos péyas. 

(2) The Scholia on Aristophanes twice over state that the Lenaea 
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took place ¢» aypois. Schol. ad Aristoph. Ach. 504 reads otwi Anaip 
rt ayer’ 6 tov Avovugioy ayaw éredeiro Sis Tou Erous, TO pew Mp&Tow Eapos ép 
doret, dre xai of gdpos "APnynow épéporre, rd b€ Sevrepov ev aypois 6 ent 
Anvaip deyduevos, Gre Edvos ob wapnoay AGnynos’ year yap dower Fv: and 
Schol. id. 202 dfw ra nai dypovs’ ra Anvata Aeydpeva, erOer ra Anya Kai 
6 émAnvaos dywy tedeirae r@ Acovvag’ Anvatoy ydp éorw év cypois iepoy rou 
Atovvcov’ &a 1d wexrovs évraiOa yeyovevat, 7 8a 1d MpHrov ev rovre TH Tréme 
Anvov reOjvat, Mévavdpos' rpaypdds fv ayy, Acovvow. So also Steph. 
Byz. Ajvaos’ dydv Atovicou €» aypois dad ris Anvov* *AmoAAdsepos és tpire 
xpouxdy. But the confusion of these remarks is plain (see Nilsson, 
].c. 78), and when the Scholia on Aristophanes which comment on the 
Dionysiac festivals are taken altogether, it is clear that no consistent 
view is to be found in them and no confidence is to be placed in them. 
It is enough to note that Schol. ad Ar. Ach. 378 places the Lenaea 
in autumn. The Scholiasts’ ¢v dypois is no doubt due to the need of 
distinguishing the Lenaea from the Dionysia ¢» dore, properly so 
called in opposition, not to the Lenaea, but to the rural Dionysia. 
Religious nomenclature is not so consistent that we can assume that 
all the Dionysia except the festival named ¢v dore were once é» dypois, 
but it is still possible that the Lenaeum was once outside the walls, and 
afterwards came to be included in their circuit. Hesychius (s.v. éxi 
Anvaiw dyoy) describes it as év rp doves. 

M. Foucart (Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, p. 105) thinks that 
he has found an indication of the site in C.I.A. IV. i. p. 66, in part 
of an inscription which runs, 1ré 8€ Wigiopa rdde . . . dvaypawas 6 ypap- 
parevs 6 tis BovAns év aorndy AOivy Karadérw dv rp Nydeip wapa ra txpua, 
and he attempts (l.c., p. 109) to fix the ‘site of this Neleion. But his 
proof that mapa ra ixpca means ‘ by the Lenaean theatre’ is very weak. 
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Tue following extracts are from a series of inscriptions containing 
the accounts of the priests of Apollo at Delos. These priests had 
charge of the various public buildings in the island, including the 
theatre. The part of their accounts which refers to the theatre is of 
great interest, because of the light which it throws on the theatrical 
architecture of the time. A collection of the notices concerning the 
theatre is given by Homolle in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1894, pp. 161 ff. The most important passages are given below. 

290 B.C. Trois Thy oxy» épyoAaBnoact Kat ro mpooxnveoyw HHHHA. 

282 B.C. “Hpaxdeidn cis rd mpooxnnoy ypayayrt mivaxas 80 piobos 
Spaxuat FEFI* *Avridérp rod mpooxnvioy ypa[yay|r: mivaxas 8v0 
2 0 ee 6 oo « Geoddrm mivaxa eis rd mpooxnmoy momnoavri pucOds Spaypai 
AAA: eis rotro xare[ xpnoOn fvAov] €ddrwow réov brapydvray . . . . . amd 
rourar Heil paluev ras Gipas magas .... . . nat doa Set ris oxnryas rijs év 
r@ Ocarpy. 

281 B.C. rovs mivaxas eis rd Oéarpov avevéyxace ||| . 
Thy oxnyny pras II, 

279 B.C. (Apaxpas) ds éféresve "Apiyvwros "Avremdrpou inép ris éyyuns fs 
Tyyvyro Aiarov ’AroAAc8apou ris Tov Oedtpou meptotxodopias 1d xaP atrov 
pépos ...... Topvioxoy eis rd Oéarpoy épyagapévp *Avrcydvp Kaixou, mapéxorrt 
aire navra eis ro epyov mary EvAwy, pioOds....... Tov Oedrpou THY dpxnoTpay 
xai Tous dAxovs dvaxabdparte kat rov xouv eLeveyxaot puoOwrois, apxtréxrovos 
éy8svros, wioOds FEE .......... TS oxnns rd réyos Karadeipartt 
"Eppow AEE ....... els 76 [Aoye liov ris oxnvas (Evdor) . 

276 B.c. [épyo|AdBas rot Oedrpov rev SAxav ri devrepay dda XIF, 

274B.C. [dyayotor eis | rd Oéarpor aid Tov vewxopiov didous obs eipydoaro 
tee eee GUOTHCAML TO TapacKnuiov ......... . « [drevéyxavre eis} rd 
Oéarpov AiOous trav éx Thvov dv0 Kai éx rot oradiou........ . éydaBdvre THY 
mpc phy Toy croay rap els Tas OKnVdsS..... TH ToUs HAous éyAaBdvre [rous eis 
ras ok|qvas kai ra mapacKnya THY pyay EF dreornodpeda xard rv a ii 
pwas tptdxovra énrad pera Tov Gpyiréxrovos Kal r&y émtpeAnToVv ......-- 
Ccodnpy rp €yraBdvre worjoae Thy oKnvyy thy peony kal rd mapacknma ra 
xéro Spaxpav HHHHPAAAATEFEF........ ‘Emudury ro yhafdrre 


rds oxnvas ras maXatds... Kal émoxevdoas Kai tds tive oKnvas Kawas wornoat 


~ 9 
ose ee XGAKOD Els 


v0 Kal rd mapasKnna Ta dive Kawa rrotijoat 800 Kal rois mahaots mivafi rov 
sapackyvioy wept... car kat ras Eeorpas kal riw KAipaxa Kal ros Babuovs 
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Kal ra trapacknua tad Te émdye Kai ra tmoxarw s8payyov XXIF,.... 
oo 000 TQ €yaBorre . . . . cat rd mapaoKnnoy rd é» te Oearpy Spaxpev 
HHHPAAAA ......... Cpacvréy ro éyhaBdvre epydcacba ro em- 
aru[dwov].... \IOY......’Apxédq... xaraypicars 7d retxos ris oxyras 
Kara Thy ovyypapiy anédopev Td yudpevoy apxiréxrovos Kedevorros Kai Tray 
emepeAnTay. 

269 B.C. THY oxnviy Thy ey TO Ocutpy dvaxabapasi F1.. 1... 2. wee 
mapa TéAXwvos arpaxrous b00 Sore xAipalxa] eis rd O€arpoy FEF ......- 
». . Geodnup KAaxrijpas mapacxerre Kai karacxevdoarrs FEFIIL 2... 1a eee 
Avovucio éyhaBdvre rv Spxnorpay rov Oedrpou xaraxpicat thy sperny déow 
CSopev.....6. 4. Soopmever Arreydvou rev Aidwy raw rijs eis rov Onoavpor (?) 
cdopey ...... Avrinw rhs diddou ris ev rp Gedrpp .......- Arrixe 
Kaixou éyAaBduri xabdpa: roy rémoy rp decd ry ev Te Oedrpp wavra Kindy 
Gopev .. 2.0406. Aptoroxre Kal KadApever ris AcOeias ris els ro wapa- 
oxnvoy ex today nevraxogiov edomev..... 2.2...» Serdavdpides Llapip rhs 
[AcBeias] ris eis rds xpymidas [rds] év rp Oedrpp éyAaBders wddas xAious 
dopey... 1. 2 ew . AlOwy raw els rd Oearpoy... 1.666 

250 B.C. 1d Oéarpov dvaxaddpat......... Kreis Kal xeA@mov Eni Tur 
"Iverov wai éri 1rd “HpdkAevoy xat ent ray oxny..........  Uappévorre 
dvaxabdparrt rnv eraywyida ry éy rp Oedrpp ....... Ahedion rovs xpov- 
vois Staxabdparrs rovs dv rh} oxnvg .... 2... Neoyever émtypawarre emi 6 
MPOTKNMOV.....6.+00. TH AtCeias ris eis TO O€arpov e£edopey wéddas 
Biaxogious, ron méda Spaxpov [EE ........-026 TRS Cpyagias rov 
émiOearpou é£edopev wdbas Staxogious....... .. Evadeides épyodaBnoarri rov © 
oploordrny Kal row xaraAnnrijpa Oeivat Kat Epyacacba év rp embearpo.... 

180 B.c. [€vAov.. . . xarexpno6y eis] rv xaragxeuny Tay mucky Tey 
éxi rd Aoyeior, | 


The earliest notices refer to the old wooden structure. The erection 
of a stone theatre was apparently begun about 275 B.c, and com- 
pleted in the course of the third century. A large part of this theatre 
still remains. But the stone proscenium of the Vitruvian type, of 
which the foundations are preserved, was probably a later work 
constructed in the second century B.c. ‘This proscenium is not enclosed 
by side-wings (sapacxnua), but open at both ends (see Fig. 12). But 
the inscription for 269 B.c. expressly mentions ris Aeias rs cis ro 
mapaoxnuoy, Hence it is probable that in the stage-buildings erected 
in the middle of the third century the stage was of wood, and was 
terminated at each end by stone side-wings. In the second century, 
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when a regular stone proscenium was erected, these side-wings were 
removed (see Dérpfeld, Griech. Theater, p. 148). 

The word oxny»y is used in the inscriptions in two senses. It denotes 
(1) the stage-buildings as a whole, e.g. rods xpovvois rois ey r7 oxnyy, 
(2) the wall at the rear of the stage, or the boards by which that wall 
was covered, e€. g. ray oxnyyy THY peony Kal ra mapaoKnma, ras oxnvas Kat 
ra mapaoxnua. This wall or boarding is called 4 péon oxnm as opposed 
to the wapacxnua on each side, and al éxdvw oxnvai in opposition to 
the xpooxjnoy underneath (so Homolle, |.c., p. 165). Apparently the 
whole building was only two stories, and the back-scene rose one 
story above the stage. Bethe, however (Prolegomena, p. 234), suggests 
that there were three stories; that  péon oxny) denoted the middle 
story, and ai érdvw oxnvai the top story, of the back-scene; the bottom 
story being concealed behind the mpocxnmov. But as only two stories 
are mentioned in connexion with the side-wings (ra mapacxnmua ta re 
éxdvw xai ra troxéro), it seems unlikely that the central part of the 
building should have had more than two. 

Some of the technical terms are new. The lines of seats in the 
early theatre are called dAxoi, as resembling furrows dug in the slope 
of the auditorium. The horizontal passage dividing the upper belt 
(8:d¢opa) of seats from the lower is the 8iodos. The word meptorxo8opia 
seems to denote the wall by which the outside of the auditorium was 
enclosed and supported where necessary. The émééarpov must have 
been the upper belt of seats. The ¢dp@oordrns and xaradnmrnp are 
explained by Homolle as a sort of balustrade and coping by which 
the top of the auditorium was finished off. The «Aipag and «Atuacrapes 
may have been the steps leading up from orchestra to stage ; but this 
is not certain. See on these points Homolle, |.c., pp. 163 ff. 
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d-y«vpls, 209, 210. 
d-yopd, 377- 

d-yoves Xur pivot, 31. 
alyelpov Oa, 83. 
al@pai, 209. 
al@pnua, 209. 
dvaBadny, 204. 
dvaBabpol, 217. 


dvafalvey, 109, 148, 166, 16%. 


dvadidaoney, 71, 
dydxacrot, 269, 270, 295. 
dvarlecpa, 217. 
dvawAdopara, 259. 
dydpav xopdés, 9, 10. 
*"AvOcorhpa, 372. 
dvrenippnya, 269. 
dyrixdpia, 309, 
dmayyéAAey, 68. 

dm’ alyelpou 0éa, 83. 
dwd prnxavijs, 215. 
dwoxpiveoOat, 222, 327. 
dwoxprhs, 227. 
dwodaxeiy, 32. 
dporepoararys, 300. 
dpraf, 209. 
dpxiréxrov, 334, 379- 
dopa, 56. 

aves, 344. 

avAala, 319, 

atAnral dv8pes, 9. 
abAnrhs, 371. 
alAnray xopol, 9. 
dis, 112, 194. 


Babpol, 379. 

Baptorovos, 275. 
Biya, 88, 107, 142. 
BopBav, 275. 
Bovdeurixéy, 328, 337. 
Bpovreioy, 218. 

Boyds, 80, 107, 108, 200. 
Bwpds Acovvoou, 142. 


r 


yépavos, 210. 
yepapal, 375: 
yAeveos, 371, 372. 


yeappal, 107. 
YPappareoyv, 33, 34. 
ypapal, 200, 
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SeuenAleras, 282. 
delfecs, 313. 
devrepryeniot, 

€paryove » 234. 
devrepocrdrns, 300. 
S&alwpara, 98, 381. 
dacxevh, 71. 
&avAsoy, 321. 
3:3acKkadeiov, 60. 
d8acxaria, 13, 61. 
ddacKanria dori, 7, 13. 
&dacearla Anvaleh, 13. 
ddacwahia rpayich, 13. 
AidacxaNiat, 13, 47, 48, 351. 
ddacxadiay eahkévar, 13, 32. 
3:5dcKad0s, £6, 61, 63. 
Rddoxew rpayydiay, 25. 
5:OvpapBos, 10, 222. 
S8iodes, 98, 380, 381. 
Acovvara, 6, 9: 378. 5 
Avorictia dpxadérepa, 368-70, 37 
Arovioia, nf dorixd, 7. / * 
Arovvota ra éy Acre, 7, 9. 
Atoviow, Ta ext Anvaig, 6, 373. 
Asovvowa ra émAfvasa, 6, 370, 372. 
Asovvcra ta Kar’ dypous, 5, 39, 288. 
Avovvota Ta Kata Kwpas, 29. 
Arovvora ra ward néAes, a9. 
Avovvora 7A peyada, 7. 
Atovuciaxol dyaves, 377. 
Avovuciaxol Texvira, 278. 
Atovvataxdy Oéarpov, 87, 377. 
Arévugos ’EdevOepevs, 6, 7, 371. 
Aiévuaos Afvaios, 24, 372, 373) 377: 
Atévugos Aspvaios, 372, 373. 
Acévugos & éy Aipvats, 371. 
3iwAf, 317. 
&oreyia, 186. 
d:xopia, 309. 
BivBeAla, 331. 
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dyxdeArnOpov, 201.) 
éyeveAnpa, 201, 302, 205. 
els doru waOcévas, 7. 
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els doru xararéyeoGa, 31. 
eloxvaXeiy, 204. 
eloxvxAnpa, 201. 
elcod8os, 112. 
éxBddrAav, 344. 
éxadnoia év Atovvcov, 7. 
éxxvireiy, 201, 204, 203, 211. 
éxxvdaAnpa, 201, 211. 
deulwrev, 344. 
éxoxeva npdowna, 246, 
éreds, 80, 167, 222. 
"EAevOepeus, 7. 
éu Bas, 266. 
éuBarns, 248. 
éy dypots, 29, 378. 
&y dora &ddoxeyv, 7, 13. 
éy roi dvoiy dBoXdoiy, 330. 
esdpxyev, 223. 
éfodos, 270, 371, 315. 
twor pa, 200, 379: 
éwavaBalveyw, 167. 
éwecouvadeiy, 211. 
dst Anvaly, 24, 35, 372, 377) 378. 
éw:Oéarpov, 98, 380, 381. 
émAnvaca Avovvora, 6, 370, 372. 
émpeAnral, 343. 
éwtpeAnral THs Topas, 49. 
émpeAnral trav pvornplow, 49. 
émimapodes, 305. 
éxlppnya, 269. 
émordrat EAcevowdder, 6, 370, 377. 

pepeiy, 43, 228. 

ous, 261. 
ebpovia, 273. 
éparris, 252, 
eqn Bixdy, 337. 


topypua, 209. 
| Z 
(uyéy, 299, 301. 
avast, 98. 
(waripes, 209. 
H 
tryepay, 301. 


tyyeuaw Kopudaios, 301. 
Huseedurov, IOI, 218. 
Huot pdgioy, 218, 

mx dprov, 304, 307, 309. 
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6éa, 324, 341. 

6éa wap’ alyeipy, 81, 83. 

OeGaGat, 9. 

Gearhs, 102, 348. 

Gcarpifew, 107, 142. 

‘herp 81, 83, 87, 326, 348, 371, 374, 
377: 
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‘ OearporwAns, 334. 


Oearpawns, 334. 

Georoyeiov, 126, 213. 

Geds dwd pnyxavAs, 211, 315, 216. 
Oeppavorpls, 317. 

Gewpixdy, 331. 

Olagos, 278. 

Oupédrn, 80, 107, 108, 109, 142. 
OvpedArcol, 146, 172. 
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lapBetoy, 267, 269. 

lap Bunn, 269. 

"Iadviot vdpot, 321. 

i8ta gopata, 310. 

Tapia, 81, 83, 87, 328, 377. 
ipartoplcba:, 64. 
tuariopucbarral, 64. 
indriov, 250, 295. 
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xaSdporov, 68. 
wabéCecOa:, 32. 

wabcéva, 228, 

wadlfev, 32. 

wads dyer, 30. 
xadabionos, 317. 
xadayirns ffpors, 377: 
xara (vyd, 299. 

xara arolxous, 103, 299. 
xatafalveyv, 166. 
waraBAfpara, 185, 186, 198. 
waratyey, 2 
KaTaAnNTHp, 380, 381. 
xaradoyh, 269. 
KATATOLN, QO. 

xépapos, 186. 
xepavvocxoweioy, 218. 
xepxis, 98, 337. 

xlynots, 278, 314. 
xdepiapBos, 269. 
xdtpat, 129, 148, 379, 381. 
kMpaxrnpes, 380, 381. 
Kd0opvos, 248. 

xéAnopa, 252. 

xoppos, 268. 

xoviorpa, 101, 142. 
wépdaf, 318. 

Kkopupaios, 300, 301. 
xpady, 210. 

xpaonedirns, 300. 
apnnis, 248. 

xpiriy tyBadrAav, 32. 
KpThS, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36. 
Kpovors, 269. 
wuBiornots, 317. 

avKAsos xopés, 10. 


RMPOS, 9, 20, 352. 
raya, Q, 20, 25, 108, 275. 
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A 
Aapuyyiey, 275. 
Aavupoordarns, 170, 300. 
AnxvOiCayv, 275. 
Afjvar, 24, 376. 
Afvam, 24, 372. 
aixdy Géarpor, 83. 
Afvaioy, 24, 368 ff. 
Anvés, 24, 369, 373, 376. 
Alpyar, 24, 368 ff. 
Aoyetov, 102, 107, 112, 118, 123, 126, 
146, 148, 149, 379, 380. 
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peyahopovia, 273. 

peracxevafecba, 288. 

perdoraois, 305. 

pnxavh, 197,199, 209, 211,213,215, 216. 
pnxavoroids, 209. 

pepo, 107, 142. 


pia6ds, 39. 

povedia, 268. 
puppn«la, 321. 
poppnxos arpawds, 321. 
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vépew, 51, 58. 
vephoes Oéas, 2, 335. 
vephoas broxpiray, 58. 
Nika: rpayixal wal xwpuxal, 362. 
wiKay, 40. 
vucay ra Afwaia, 364. 
vaay Tpayyolg, 26. . 
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figiev, 317. 
figuo pss, 317. 
fvAouv wapdAniis, 317. 
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Oykos, 244. 

éxpiBas, 68, 118, 248, 

dAxol, 379, 381. 

“OuBpucos, 261. 

dp0ocratns, 380, 381. 

Spxnots, 311, 312, 314. 

dpxnorhs, 313. 

Sépxhorpa, 82, gO, IOI, to2, 107, 142, 
148, 166, 377. 

"Opéravdpos, 261. 
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wal3av xopés, 9, 10. 
wadady dpGpya, 19, 22. 
Tlava@hyaa, 12. 
wap’ alyelpov 6éa, 81, 83. 
wapafalyey, 149, 305. 
wapaéBacrs, 149, 270, 305. 
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wapaBfva: rérrapa, 317. 
wapabidacxcey, 39, 22. 
wapaxatadoyy, 268, 270. 
sapadoyiferba:, 269. 
waparéragua, 118, 185, 186, 219. 
Fapageyra, 117,127, 139, 142, 191, 379- 
wapackhyia Ta dye, 139, 379-81. 
wapacKyma Ta Karo, 139, 379-81. 
wapagKyVviov, 235, 380. 
™S, 301. 
FapaxopHrynua, 234, 235, 30%. 
wapemypapt, 206. 
na pobos, 112, 149, 194, 209, 288, 302, 
300. 
wetracpévas, 275. 
weplacrot, 185, 191, 197, 218, 
wepBop Bam, 375- 
weprokodsoula 379, 351. 
nivag, 45, 118, 123, 126, 186, 379, 380. 
moiktdoy, 250. 
FOUTH, 9, 49- 
upodyay, 67, 68. 
wpoyaorpi&ka, 259. 
wpoedpla, 335. 
mpodoyos, 224. 
mpos re fees bwépxnocs, 317. 
xpos xopov Aé-yew, 269, 317. 
mpookhvoy, 118, 127, 129, 172, 186, 219, 
379-81. 
mpocwmeiov, 262. 
sporayomorey, 327. 
NPwTAayuvioThs, 223. 
mparor gvAo¥, 335. 
uparroorarns, 301. 
HTEpVOKOWELY, 344. 
ruppixioral, IO. 
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paBsoixo, 343. 
paBdopdpar, 3.43. 
Anos, 224, 317. 
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Carupucdy, 12. 

odrupo, 289. 

cauriy traweis, 176, 328. 

olypa, 90, IOI. 

ota xelp, 317. 

oxevh, 259. 

oxnvai al twayw, 112, 126, 379-81. 

oxnvy, 108, Ila, 141, 142, 148, 149, 
166, 186, 199, 368, 379-81. 

oxnr? 4 péon, 112, 379-81. 


oxnvika wpdcwwa, 288. 
oxnvxol, 146, 172. 
| onny 112, 181, 


oxwmwevpa, 318. 
oraotpoy, 306, 315. 


| OTOLXOS, 149, 299, 30F. 
| orpopetoy, 218. 
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OTpOPH, 305. 
avavos erdb0s, 210. 
oxXhpara, 313. 
TWUPATLOV, 249, 259. 

T 
7d dwd ris bpyhorpas, 149. 
Ta dxd ris oxnvas, 149, 165, 166, 268. 
7a éx 7a dpuafay oxwppara, 25. 
rarvia fvAlvn, 44. 
ravia:, 209. 
Tapa, 200. 
Terpadoyla, 12, 13, 17. 
TeTpapeTpov, 269. 
Texvirns, 227, 278, 317. 
70 éwl rijs oxnvijs, 165, 166. 
Tpayos, 294. 
Tpayysoi, 9, 20, 25, 108, 275. 
Tpayqdaw xupoi, 24. 
Tpawe({a, 80, 222. 
Tptroyia, 13. 
tpiperpa, 269. 
tplxous, 10, 
Tpitos dporepov, 301. 
TpTOTTATNS, 300, 301. 
Tpoxos; 209. 
Tpvyeydia, 372. 
Tpvy~5ol, 310. 
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USpiat, 32. 
trodtddoxnados, 62. 
bwoxdA mov, 300. 
bvoxpivecOat, 227, 228. 
iwonprys, 58, 148, 165, 323, 224, 227, 
|, 239) 274, 284. 
Umdpxnpya, 307. 
bsdpxnors, 317. 
vroocenvioy, 123, 148. 
ipdopara, 186, 198. 
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papyyyicay, 275. 
papuyylviny, 61. 
pomsides, 342. 
gopal, 313. 
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Xapiviot xAivaxes, 217. 
xelp karanpyvyys, 317. 
Xerpides, 250, 

xepat Aadetv, 312. 
xiTdy, 250. 

xtray dupipadrrcs, 256. 
XtTar paddrAwrds, 256. 
XiTwY yopraios, 256. 
Xdes, 370, 372. 
Xopayés, gol. 
xopeurhs, 61, 80, 299. 
Xopnyeiv, 55, 56, 63. 
Xopryetv xwpeots, 44, 288. 
Xopnyetv waici, go. 
Xopryeiv TH PvAn, 10. 
Xoprryeiv rpayySois, 10, 
xXoprryeiov, GO. 

xopryla, 37. 

Xoprryos, 10, 32, 56, 63, 64, 66, 301, 
xXopixa péAn, 287. 
XOpoxTovos, 54, 
xoporAderns, 60, 301. 
Xopdy aireiv, 50. 

xXopdr &ddvat, 20, 50. 
xopor eladyay, 69. 
X°powods, 301. 
Xopoorarns, 301. 

XOpov rvyxavey, 50, 
“Xvrpot, 12, 31, 571. 
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paris, 112. 
piAeus, 300. 
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. gdciov, 67, 68, 87, 177. 
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Aconstics, attention paid to, 174. 

Acrae, theatre at, 93. 

Acting, importance of the voice in, 272 ff. 
Musical training necessary for, 274. 
Style of enunciation used in, 275. 
Gestures used in, 276. 

Actors, contests between, 40 ff. Im- 
portance of protagonists, 42. Re 
production of old plays by, 43 f. 
Originally chosen by the poets, 
afterwards by the state, 47 ff , 229, 
230. How assigned to the poets, 
58. Paid by the state, 64. Tamper 
with the text of old plays, 74. The 
first actor introduced by Thespis, 80. 
Enter and depart by orchestra, 168, 
169, 192 f. Meaning of the term 
actor, 221. Gradual introduction of, 
222 ff. Number of actors in tragedy, 
comedy, and satyric drama, 223. 
Effect of small number of, 225. The 
Greek names for an actor, 226 f. 
Rise of the actor's profession, 227. 
Increase in the proportion of, 228, 
229. Distribution of parts among, 
230 ff. Changes of costume by, 232. 
Costume of tragic actors, 237 ff.; of 
satyric actors, 255 ff.; of comic ac- 
tors, 257 ff. Importance of the voice 
in, 272 ff. Musical training of, 274. 


Style of Greek acting, 275 ff. The | 


Actors’ Guild, 278 ff. Privileges of, 
278. Social position of, 281. Sala- 
ries of, 281. General character of, 
282. Celebrated Athenian actors, 
282 ff. Comic, lists of, 365. 

Aegis, the, worn by Athene, 251. 

Aeschines, acted Oenomaus, 29. Hired 
by Socrates and Simylus, 30. As 
tritagonist, 33. His accident at Col- 
lytus, 249. Taunted by Demos- 
thenes, 281. 

Aeschylus, his first appearance as a 
dramatist, 11, 83. His Oedipodeia, 
11,15. His Oresteia, 12, 14,15. Tri- 
logies and tetralogies of, 13 ff. 
Lycurgeia, 15,17. His Promethean 
trilogy,15. Number of his victories, 


His | 


34. Records concerning his Oresteia, 
48. Exhibits at an early age, 50. 
Actors of, 87. Trains his choruses. 
61. Reproduction of his plays after 
his death. 73, 76. Text of his plays, 
74,76. Not popular in later times, 
76. His stage, 150. His statue in 
the theatre, 176. Scenery in his 
plays, 180. Said to have invented 
scene-pa:nting. 181. Invents stage 
decorations, 199. Introduces a 
second actor, 223. Ceases to act in 
person, 227. His improvements in 
the tragic costume, 238, 240, 242, 
248. His choruses, 285 ff., 289 ff. 
Designs the dress of the Furies, 291. 
Improves the tragic dance, 314. His 
Eumenides, 327. Nearly killed for 
impiety, 346. 

Agathon, his first victory, 28, 70. His 
treatment of the chorus, 286. Adopts 
the new style of music, 321. 

Agonothetes, the, 54, 55- 

Agyrrhius, commissioner of the treasury, 
40. 

Aixone, comedies at, 30. 

Alcamenes, 131. 

Alcibiades, admired for his beauty, 9, 
327. Corrupts the judges, 35. <As- 
saults Taureas, 66, 343. 

Alexander the Great, wishes to make 
a stage of bronze, 174. 

Altar, in the orchestra, 107. On the 
stage, 200. 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
324, 336. 

Anapaests, given in recitative, 269. 
Sometimes delivered by the cory- 
phaeus, 308. 

Anapiesma, the, 217. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 71. 

Andronicus, victorious in the Epigoni, 43. 

Anthesteria, the, distinct from the 
Lenaea, 6, 369 ff. Where celebrated, 
368 ff. Dramatic performances at, 
31, 44 

Anti-choregi, 66. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregus, 


37, 62. 
Apaturius, 127. 
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Aphareus, engages in eight contests, 19. 
Exhibits at the Lenaea, 26. Entrusts 
his plays to others, 53, Rhetorician 
as well as poet, 62. 

Apollonius, disregards tetralogies, 13. 

Applause, mode of expressing, 344. 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, 51. 

Archilochus, invents recitative, 268. 

Archinus, commissioner of the treasury, 


40. 

Archons, the, manage the festivals, 49. 
Their seats in the theatre, 336. 

Arguments, of plays, 48, 349. 

Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 1 3. 

Aristerostatae, 300. 

Aristias, competes with Aeschylus, 12. 

Aristodemus, the actor, 378, 281, 283. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, 13. 
His Arguments, 47 

Aristophanes, the poet, competes at 
the City Dionysia, 21, 28; at the 

+ Lenaea, 25, 27, 28. Story about his 
Clouds, 38. Third in a certain 
contest, 40. Exhibits at an early age, 
51. Entrusts his plays to others, 51, 
52. His Ecclesiazusae, 69. His Frogs 
much admired, 71. Scenery in his 

lays, 183, 196. Parodies the ekky- 

lema, 204. Parodies the mechane, 
212. Discards the phallus, 259. His 
choruses, 287. Discards the kordax, 
318. Honoured with a chaplet from 
the sacred olive, 346. 

Aristotle, his remark on the stories of 
plays, 30. His Didascaliae, 47. 
Censures extravagance in choregi, 64. 
His opinion conceming the deus 
ex machina, 216. His definition 
of acting, 273. His opinion about 
actors, 283. His definition of 
dancing, 313. His remarks about 
the admission of boys to comedies, 
329. His description of Attic au- 
diences, 348. 

Arsis, 311. 

Artists of Dionysus, 278. 

Asia Minor, theatres in, 1 33 ff., 148, 163. 

Aspendos, theatre at, passages in, 97. 

ck-wallat, 137, 134. Roof in, 135. 

Assembly, the, meetings of, in the 
theatre, 70, 178. 

Assos, theatre at, 94, 159. Orchestra 
in, 106. Gates, 110, Date of pro- 
scenium, 130. 

Assteas, his vase-painting, 127. 

Astydamas, his victories at the Lenaea, 
26. Statue of, 87. Conceit of, 176. 

Astydamas, protagonist, 42. 

Athenodorus, the actor, 230, 281, 283, 
284. 
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Audience, the, representative character 
of, 4. Enthusiasm for the drama, 4, 
346. Overrules the judges, 37, 344. 
Closely packed, 97, 99. Number 
of, 100, At the Lenaea, 324. At 
the City Dionysia, 324. Includes 
women, boys, and slaves, 324 ff. Dis- 
tribution of seats among, 334 ff. 
Price of admission, 331, 234. 
Tickets of admission, 332. The 

roedria, 332. Occupants of the 
ront rows, 335 ff. Comfort of, 100, 
342, Their mode of expressing 
pleasure and disapproval, 344. Cha- 
racteristics of, 344. Their ortho- 


doty, 345. Their intelligence and 
taste, 347. Preservation of order 
among, 343. 


Auditorium, the, originally of wocd, 
81, 84. In the theatre at Athens, 
go ff. Shape of, 92. Interior of, 
93 ff. Passages in, 97 ff. Size of, 
9, 100. Later history of, 100. 

uchstein’s theory of, 131, 132. 

Awnings, 95, 100. Not generally 

used in Greek theatres, 176, 342. 


B 


Back-wall, the, 126,127. In theatres 
of the Roman period, 133. Doors 
mM, 134, 154. 

Balconies, on the stage, 187. 

Banquets, in honour of victory, 70. 

Basis (metrical term), 311. 

Bethe, on uses of proscenium, 123. 
Theory of the stage, 172, 173. On 
the drop-scene, 220. On the tragic 
costume, 239. 

Birds, chorus of, 397. Their mode of 
entrance, 302. 

Boots, in tragedy, 248 ff. In the Old 
Comedy, 260. Inthe New Comedy, 
2 


Boys, admitted to the theatre, 324 ff. 
Bradfield, theatre at, 158. 
Bronteion, the, 218. 


C 


Callicrates, promises to increase theoric 
distributions, 331. 

Callimachus, the grammarian, 47, 48. 

Callippides, the actor, 277, 282. 

Callistratus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 51, §2. Not an actor, §9. 

Carpets, in the theatre, 342. 

Cavea, the, go. 

Cephisophon, 57. 

Chaeremon, 19. 
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Changes, of scenery, 195 ff. Of costume, 

a3 fff. 

Cheviots, in the theatre, 201. 

Charon’s Steps, 217. 

Chionides, 20, 26, 27. 

Chlamys, the, 250. 

Choerilus, number of his plays, 11. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 11. His 
improvements in masks, 242. 

Choes, 370, 372. 

Choregi, first appointment of, 11, 20, 
352. Importance of, 36. How 
appointed, 53. Age of, 53. Re- 
placed by synchoregi, §4; by the 
agonothetes, 54. Reintroduced, 55. 
Assignation of poets to, 55 f. Duties 


of, 61. Expenditure of, 63 ff. 
Rivalry between, 66. 
Choreutae, their appetite, 61. De- 


livery of words by single choreutae, 
308. Decline in the excellence of, 
314. 

Chorus, the, granted by the archon, 50. 
Selection and training of, 60 ff. Paid 
by the choregus, 63. Its dresses 
supplied by the choregus, 64. Cost 
of different kinds of, 64. Decline of, 
128. Position of during the perfor- 
mance, 140, 148. Supposed platform 
for, 141. Occasional inaction of, 
168. Enters and departs by the 
back-scene, 168. Comes into con- 
tact with the actors, 169. Extra 
choruses, 237. Gradual decline of 
in tragedy, 285 ff.; in comedy, 
287 ff. Its size in tragedy, comedy, 
and satyric drama, 288 ff. Its costume 
in tr Y, 290 ff.; in satyric drama, 
292 ff.; in the Old Comedy, 295 ff. 
Rectangular arrangement of, 298. Its 
mode of entrance, 299, 301. Irregular 
entrance of, 302. The parodos, 302. 
Its formation when in the orchestra, 
303. Manceuvres of, 304. Second 
entrance of, 305. Exit of, 305. 
Delivery of words by the whole 
chorus, 306 ; by the coryphaeus, 307 ; 
by single choreutae, 308; by half- 
choruses, 309. Decline of choral 
dancing, 314. | Accompanies the 
actors’ speeches with mimetic dances, 
316. Sings in unison, 319. 

Chorus-trainers, 62, Paid by the 
choregus, 63. 

Christ, theory of the stage, 173. 

Chytri, the, dramatic contests at, 31, 44, 
371. 

Cinesias, said to have abolished the 
choregia, 54. 

City Dionysia, the, compared with the 
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Lenaea, 6, 7, 27, 28. Meaning of 
the name, 7. Date, 7. Character of 
the proceedings al, 7 ff. Procession 
at, 8, 9. Contests at,9,10. Tragedy 
at, 10 ff. Comedy at, 20 ff. Order 
of contests at, 23, 24. Actors’ con- 
tests at, 41. Managed by the archon 
eponymus, 49. Synchoregi at, 54. 
Proclamation of crowns at, 68. 
Tribute displayed at, 68. Orphans 
paraded at, 68. Where celebrated, 
82, 84. 

Claque, the, 345. 

Cleander, actor of Aeschylus, 57, 282. 

Cleidemides, actor of Sophocles, 283. 

Cleon, terror inspired by, 260 

Cleophon, invents theoric distributions. 


331. 

Clouds, chorus of, 295. 

Cock-fight, the, in the theatre, 177. 

Collytus, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Comedy, first institution of contests in, 
5, 20, 26, 27. Specially prominent 
at the Lenaea, 6. Choregia in, 20. 
At the City Dionysia, 20 ff., 358 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the 
comic contests, 20, Reproduction of 
old comedies, 22. At the 
36, 27, 355 ff. At the Anthesteria, 31. 
Number of actors in, 224. Costume 
of actors in, 257 ff. Decline of the 
chorus in, 287. Size of the chorus 
in, 289. Costume of the chorus in, 
295 ff. Dances used in, 318. Its 
connexion with religion, 328. 

Conjurors, in the theatre, 178. 

Contests, the dramatic, confined to a 
few festivals, 1. Managed by the 
state, 3. Universal prevalence of, 3. 
First institution of, 5, 11, 20, 26. 
Tragic contests at the City Dionysia, 
1o ff. Comic contests at the City 
Dionysia, 20 ff. Tragic contests at 
the Lenaea, 25. Comic contests at 
the Lenaea, 26. Comic contests at 
the Anthesteria, 31. The judges in, 
31 ff. Prizes for, 38 ff. Between 
actors, 40 ff. Records of, 44 ff. Com- 
mence at daybreak, 68. Preceded 
by a sacrifice, 68. Order determined 
by lot, 69. Announced by a trumpet, 
6 


9. 
Coryphaeus, the, in the early drama, 80. 
Position and importance of, 301. 
Delivers portions of the choral part 
alone, 308. 

Costume, of the tragic actors, 237 ff. 
Origin of the tragic costume, 238 ff. 
Improved by Aeschylus, 240. Ancient 
representations of the tragic costume, 
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241, 243. Tragic masks, 244 ff. The 
cothurnus, 348 ff. The tragic tunic, 
250. Thetragic mantle, 250. Head- 
coverings in tragedy, 251. Special 
costumes in Y, 251, 252. 
General character of the tragic cos- 
tume, 252 ff. Costume of satyric 
actors, 285 ff. Costume of actors in 
the Old Comedy, 257 ff. Origin of 
this costume, 261. Costume of actors 
in the New Comedy, 261 ff. Cumber- 
someness of the tragic costume often 
exaggerated, 276. Costume of the 
tragic chorus, 2903 of the satyric 
choras, 292 ff.; of the comic chorus, 
295 ff. 

Cotharnas, the, 244 ff. Not worm in 
satyric dramas, 255. 

Council, the, special seats for, 337. 

Courtesans, special seats for, 337. 

Crane, the, 210. 

Crates, actor to Cratinus, 59, 228. 

Cratinus, satirized by Aristophanes, 9. 
His victories, 28, 46. Refused a 
chorus by the archon, 50. Called a 
dancer, 61, 228, 314. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the City Dionysia, 
68. towed on victors at the con- 
tests, 69. Worn by kings and 
messengers, 252, Worm by the 
spectators, 342. 

Cunei, the, 98. 

Curators, at the City Dionysia and 


Lenaea, 49. 

Cushions, in the theatre, 96, 342. 

D 

Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 313. Its mimetic character, 
312. History of, 314. How far em- 
ployed in the drama, 315. Used as 
an accompaniment to speeches from 
the stage, 316. The tragic dance, 
317. e comic dance, 318. The 
satyric dance, 318. 


Delivery, different modes of, 266 ff. 
Louder in tragedy than in comedy, 


275. More rhythmical than in 
modern times, 275. Delivery of the 
choral part, 305 ff. 


Delos, theatre at, orchestra in, 106, 
1at ff., 139, 187. The hyposkenion, 
107, 131, 133, 124, 125, 187. The 
pinakes,123,130. Dateof proscenium, 
130. Shape of stage-buildings, 139. 
Erections in front of proscenium, 157. 
Dorpfeld’s view concerning, 162. 
Accounts in connexion with, 379 ff. 
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Demosthenes, his choregic dress, 8. 
His dream, 37. Supplies his chorus 
with golden crowns, 64. Complains 
of the amount spent upon choruses, 
66. His remark about actors, 273, 
Assaulted by Meidias, 324. 

Deus ex machina, 218. 

Deuteragonist, 230, 234. 

Deuterostatae, 300. 

Dexiostatae, 300. 

Diaulia, 321. 

Dicaeogenes, his meanness, 37. 

Didascalia, meaning of the word, 47. 
The tragic didascaliae, 13; cf. 352 ff. 

Didaskalos, 61. ° 

Diodorus, exhibits two comedies at one 
contest, 21. 

Dionysia, sce City Dionysia, Rural 
Dionysia. 

Dionysius, exhibits at the Lenaea, 26, 

8 


28. 
Dionysus, Eleuthereus and Lenaeus, 6. 
His statue carried in procession, 8; 
placed in the theatre, 9. His tem- 
ples, 88, 89, 175, 368 ff. His priest, 


339- 

Dichiius, ejected from the theatre, 345. 

Distegia, the, 186. 

Distribution, of the parts among the 
actors, 230 ff. 

Dithyrambic contests, 6, 9, 24, 39, 53, 
50, 05. 

Doors, from stage to orchestra, 115, 
124, 153. Into the parodoi, 125, 
In the back-wall, 125,134,189. In 
the back-scene, 188. From the side- 
wings, 189, I9r. Regulations about 
the doors on to the stage, 190, 194. 

Dorian Mode, the, 320. 

Dorpfeld, on date of first stone theatre 
at Athens, 83, 87. On Tyourgus’s 
work, 87, 88, 114. On the oldest 
stage-buildings, 113, 114, 117. On 
date of first important reconstruction, 
114, 119. On the character of this 
reconstruction, 119. On date of 
stone proscenium at Athens, 131. 
His theory of the Greek stage, 
144 ff. Contradicted by Vitruvius, 
145 ff.; by other ancient authorities, 
148 f Inconsistent with the archaeo- 
logical evidence, 150 ff, 171. Argu- 
ments in favour of, 158 ff. Early 
literary evidence against, 165 ff. 
Evidence of the extant dramas con- 
cerning, 166 ff. The reason for the 
stage, 170. 

Drawers, wom by the satyrs, 294. 

Drop-scene, the, 218. 

Duets, between actors, 268. 
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E 

Eisodoi, 112. 

Ekkyklema, the, character of, 201 ff., 
205. Instances of in the extant 
dramas, 203 ff., 206 ff. Recent 
theories about, 205, 208. 

Eleusis, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Eleutherae, statue of Dionysus at, 8. 

Eleuthereus, title of Dionysus, 6, 8. 

Emmeleia, the, 317. 

Encores, 344. 

Entrances. See Doors (above). 

Ephebi, receive their shields and spears 
inthe theatre, 178. Their seats, 


337- 
Epicharmus, date of, 20. 
Epidaurus, theatre at, its symmetry of 


shape, 92. Auditorium in, 93. Chief | 


seats in, 95. P es in, 97. Size 
of, 100, Date of, 104,119. Orches- 
tra in, 105, 143, 157. The gutter, 
107. The altar, 108. Gates, 110. 
The hyposkenion, 123-5, 154. 
Side-wings, 1235. Ramps, 125. 

Epiparodos, the, 305. 

Eretria, theatre at, 89. The orchestra, 
107, Tunnel in, 109. Stage-buildings 
at, 119, 120, 121, 151, 165. Stage 
in, 122, 132. Side-wings, 125. Date 
of proscenium, 130. 

Eubulus, entrusts his plays to Philippus, 


52. 

Eudemus, helps in construction of thea- 
tre, 87. 

Eumenes, portico of, 175. 

Euphorion, produces plays of Aeschylus, 


73- 

Eupolis, entrusts one of his plays to 
Demostratus, 52. 

Euripides, his Alcestis, 12, 13. His 
Medea, Hippolytus, and Troades, 12. 
Defeated by Xenocles, 12, 35; by 
Nicomachus, 35. His Iphigeneia in 
Aulis and Bacchae, 12, 76. Repro- 
duction of his tragedies in later times, 
18, 76. Exhibits a new tragedy at 
the Peiraeeus, 2 Number of his 
victories, 34. Exhibits at an early 
age, 51. His relation with Cephiso- 
phon, 57. Trains his own choruses, 
62. Text of his plays, 74. His 
popularity, 71. His statue in the 
theatre, 176. Scenery in his plays, 
183, 184. His use of the deus ex 
machina, 216. Often introduces 
children on the stage, 237. Char- 
acter of his tragedies, 254. His 
choruses, 285-7. Adopts the new 
style of music, 321. Predicts the 
speedy popularity of Timotheus, 322. 
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Charged with writing immoral plays, 
327. His Melanippe, 346; his 
Danaé, 346. 

Eurycleides, his statue in the theatre, 
176. 

Evegorus, law of, 23. 

Exodoi, not usually accompanied with 
dances, 316. 

Exostra, the, 309. 

Extra performers, 235 ff. 


F 


Fig-branch, the, 210. 

Files, in choruses, 298. 

Flute, the, regularly used in the Greek 
drama, 270. 

Flute-players, how assigned, 56. Paid 
by the choregus, 63. Number of, 
270, Costume of, 271. Position of 
during the performance, 271. 

Foreigners, their seats, 337. 

Furies, chorus of, 291. Its mode of 
entrance, 302. 


G 


Gates, leading to the orchestra, 110. 
Generals, their seats in the theatre, 336. 
Gerarae, the oath of, 371, 375. 
Gestures, most important in the Greek 
drama, 276. Restrained in character, 


277. 

Ghosts, on the Greek stage, 168, 217. 

Girdles, part of the tragic costume, 250. 

Gladiatorial contests, in the theatre, 
102, 178, 

Gods, manner of their appearance on 
the ancient stage, 215 ff. 

Graeco-Roman theatres, character of, 
127, 133 ff. Use of orchestra in, 
136. Inconsistent with Dorpfeld’s 
theory, 163. 

Guild, the Actors’, 278 ff. 

Gutters, in the orchestra, 102, 106, 107. 


H 


Hadrian, statues of in the Athenian 
theatre, 176. 

Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 
Greek drama, 270. 

Harp-players, their number, costume, 
and position during the perform- 
ances, 270, 271. 

Hats, worn by the spectators, 342. 

Head-coverings, for the actors, 351 

Hemichoria, 307, 319, 320. 

Hemikyklion, the, 218. 

Hemistrophion, the, 218. 

Hermon, the actor, 284, 344. 
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Himation, the, 350. 


t 


Horace, his reference to the Greek | 


stage, 144, 150. 
Horses, in the theatre, 201. 
Hypodidaskalos, the, 62. 
Hypokrites, use of the word, 330. Its 

derivation, 226. 

Hypophrygian Mode, the, 321. 
Hyporchemata, 307, 316, 317. 
Hyposkenion, the, 123 ff. 


I 


Iambics, tetrameters, given in recitative, 
26 

Iambic trimeters, spoken without musi- 
cal accompaniment, 267. Rarely 
sung, 267. 

Icaria, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Ikria, the, 83, 84, 87. 

Inscriptions bearing on the drama, 352 ff. 

Tobaccheia, 375. 

Ion of Chios, his remark about virtue, 


13. His present to the Athenians, 
70. 
Ionic Mode, the, 321. ° 


Iophon, exhibits plays of his father 
Sophocles, 51. 


J 


Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 31. Mode of selection, 32 ff. 
The process of voting, 2 Value 
of their verdicts, 34 ff. Some- 
times corrupted and intimidated, 35. 
Afraid of the audience, 37. Their 
seats, 336. 


K 
Kataloge, 268. 
Katatome, the, go. 
Keraunoskopeion, the, 218. 
Kerkides, the, 98. Assigned to particu- 
lar tribes, 337. 
Klepsiambos, the, 269. 
Knights, chorus of, 296. 
Kolpoma, the, 252. 
Kommos, the, 268. 
dances, 316. 
Persae, 318. 
Konistra, the, lor. 
Kordax, the, 318. 
Kraspeditae, the, 300. 
Krepis, the, 248. 


Accompanied by 
The kommos in the 


L 


Laurostatae, the, 170, 300. 

Lenaea, the, not part of the Anthesteria, 
5, 6, 372 ff. Compared with the City 
Dionysia, 6,7, 27. Meaning of the 
name, 24, 376. Date of, 25. Where 
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celebrated, 25, 83, 368 ff. General 
character of, 25, 26. Tragic con- 


tests at, 25, 26 ff. Comic contests at, 
26, 27. Actors’ contests at, 41. 
Managed by the archon basileus, 49. 

Lenaeum, the, 24, 25. Site of, 368 ff. 
Wooden theatre at, 83, 84. 

Lenaeus, title of Dionysus, 24, 372, 
379. 

Lessee, the, 334. 

Licymnius, the actor, victorious in the 
Propompi, 43. His voice, 273. 

Limnaeus, title of Dionysus, 372, 
373- 

Logeion, the, 117, 163. Not the same 
as the theologeion, 164. 

Lucian, ridicules the tragic actors, 254, 
373. 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law concerning 
the Anthesteria, 31. Institutes dithy- 
rambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 39. 
His law for preserving the text of the 


great tragic poets, 74. Completes 
the theatre, 87. Puchstein’s theory 
of, 87, 88, 130 ff. 

M 


Maeniana, 187. 

Magna Graecia, theatres of, 127, 133, 
I 

M 


55 ff. | 

esia, theatre at, its shape, 93. 
unnel in, 109. 

Market-place, the, suggested site of the 
Lenaeon, 25, 377. Dramatic per- 
formances at, 83. 

Marshes, the, temple in, 24, 368 ff. Site 
of, 368 ff. 

Masks, invention of, 238, 242. Results 
of the use of, 242, 243. The tragic 
mask, 244, 245. The mask of 
Silenus, 256. The masks in the Old 
Comedy, 259, 260; in the New 
Comedy, 262 ff. The masks of the 
tragic chorus, 291; of the satyric 
chorus, 292; of the comic chorus, 


295. 

Mechane, the, character of, 209 ff. In- 
stances of the use of, 211 ff. Relation 
to the theologeion, 213 ff. 

Megalopolis, theatre at, chief seats in, 
95. Size of, 100. The orchestra in, 
105, 106. The gutter, 107. Date 
of, 119. Stage in, 121, 123, 125. 
No door in hyposkenion, 124, 154. 
Date of proscenium, 130. Stage- 
buildings in, 137. Skanotheka and 
scaena ductilis in, 160 ff. 

Meidias, corrupts the judges, 35. As- 
saults Demosthenes, 324. Interferes- 
with Demosthenes’ chorus, 117, 279. 
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Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 18. 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
22. Defeated by Philemon, 36, 345. 
His statue in the theatre, 176. 
Retains the chorus, 288, His desire 
for distinction as a dramatist, 326. 

Miltiades, his statue in the theatre, 176. 

Mitra, the, 251. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 330. 

Modes, the, 320, 321. 

Monodies, 268. 

Mummius, 175. 

Music, in the Greek drama. The in- 
struments employed, 269, 270. 
Number of musicians, 270. General 
character of, 319 ff. The Modes, 
320, 321. Deterioration of Greek 
Music during the fifth century, 321. 

Musical instruments, in the Greek 
drama, 269, 270. 

Musicians, in the Greek drama, 270. 

Mute characters, 63, 235, 236. 

Mynniscus, actor of Aeschylus, 57, 227, 
282. Calls Callippides an ape, 277. 


N 


Neoptolemus, the actor, 273, 279, 281, 
283, 284. 

Nero, competes in the tragic contests, 
273. 

Nicias, as choregus, 37, 66. 

Nicostratus, the actor, 269. 


O 


Obelisks, on the stage, 209. 

Odeion, the, used for the Proagon, 67. 
Of Pericles,175. Formerly used for 
performances by rhapsodists and 
harp-players, 177. 

Okribas, the, 118, 

Onkos, the, 244. 

Orange, theatre at, 135. 

Orchesis, 312. 

Orchestra, the, importance of, 80, 81. 
In Roman theatres, 83. In the 
market-place, 83. The old orchestra 
in the Athenian theatre, 84. Names 
of, 101. The orchestra in the stone 
theatre at Athens, 102. Comparison 
of Greek and Roman orchestras, 104. 
Not always a complete circle, 106. 
Passages round, 106. The gutter, 
102, 106, 107. Floor of, 107. Altar 
in, 107. Subterranean passages in, 
103, 109. Entrances ihto, 110 ff. Use 
of in Romanized Greek theatres, 135, 
136. _Hermann’s theory conceming, 
141, Book-shops in old orchestra, 377. 
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Oropus, theatre at, chief seats in, 96. 
Proscenium at, 125, 130, 152, 153. 
Stage-buildings in, 151. 

Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 68. 

ave the proedria, 336. 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 312. 


P 


Pantacles, the poet, 56. 

Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
269. Disappearance of, 287. Posi- 
tion of the chorts during, 304. 

Parachoregemata, 335 ff. 

Parakataloge, 268. 

Paraskenia, 117, 235, 379 ff. 

Parastatae, the, 301. 

Parmenon, the actor, 284. 

Parodoi, 112, 194. 

Parodos, or entrance song, 302. The 
second parodos, 305. Given by the 
whole chorus, 306. Generally accom- 
panied with dancing, 315. 

Passages, in the auditorium, 97, 98. 
Under the orchestra, 103, 109. Round 
the orchestra, 106. Into the orchestra, 
110 ff., 194. 

Patara, theatre at, 136. 

Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 29. Shape of theatre at, 93. 
Passages in, 97,98. The orchestra, 
105, 106. e gutter, 107. Date of 
proscenium, 130. 

Pergamon, theatre at, 137, 159. 

Perge, theatre at, partially Romanized, 


135. 

Periaktoi, the, 197 ff. 

Phaedrus, stage of, 88, 115. 

Phallus, the, worn by comic actors, 
257-9; by the satyrs, 294. 

Pherecrates, censures the music of 
Timotheus, 321. 

Philemon, reproduction of comedies of, 
22. Defeats Menander, 36, 245. 
Retains the chorus, 288. 

Philippus, son of Aristophanes, 52. 

Philocles, writes a Pandicnis, 17. 

Philonides, exhibits plays of Aristo- 

hanes, 21, 52. Not an actor, 59. 

Phi , dramatic performances at, 30. 

Phlyakes, their performances, 155 ff., 


257. 

Phrygian Mode, the, 320. 

Phrynichus, called a dancer, 61, 314 

is Capture of Miletus, 71. Intro- 

duces female masks, 242. Skilful in 
inventing new dances, 314. 

Pinakes, 122, 123, 127, 130. 

Pisistratus, 11. 

Plato, the philosopher, writes a tetralogy, 
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18. His opinion of Attic audiences, | 


28, 344, 347. Would exclude actors 

' from his ideal state, 274. Praises the 
tragic dance, 317. Disapproves of 
the kordax, 318. His remarks about 
the drama in connexion with boys 
and women, 326. 

Plato, the poet, sells his comedies, §1. 
His remarks on the decline of choral 
dancing, 314. 

Pleuron, date of proscenium, 130. 

Plutarch, his description of Greck 
dancing, 313. His remark about 
music, 319. 

Pays, the, disused as a meeting-place 
or popular assemblies, 178. 

Poets, infinence of, 4, Number of, at 
the different dramatic contests, 12, 
19, 20, 25. Age of, 50, 51. Pro- 
duce plays in other persons’ names, 
51, §2. Originally also stage- 
managers, 51,61. How assigned to 
the choregi, 55, 56. 
own plays, 227. Tragic, at the 


Act in their . 


Dionysia, 362. Comic,at the Diony- . 


sia, 363; at the Lenaea, 364. 

Police, in the theatre, 343. 

Polas, the actor, his salary, 281. Stories 
about, 283. 

Polycleitus, architect of the Epidaurian 
theatre, 104. 

Polyphradmon, his Lycurgean tetralogy, 
12. 

Poplar, the, near the old theatre, 83. 

Portico, in the auditorium, 99. At 
Delos, 139. In the fourth century at 
Athens, 175. Of Eumenes, 175. 

Posidippus, reproduction of his plays,22. 

Praecinctiones, 98. 

Pratinas, number of his plays, 11. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 11. Called 
a dancer, 61, 314. Complains of the 
flute-players, 320. 

Price of admission, two obols, 330. 
Granted by the state to needy citizens, 
330 fff. 

Priene, theatre at, altar in the orchestra 
of, 108. Stage in, 121. Doors in 
hyposkenion, 124. Chief seats in, 

Proscenium in, 125. 

Priestesses, their seats, 335, 341. 

Priests, their seats, 335, 338 ff. 

Privileges, enjoyed by actors, 278 ff. 

Prizes, for choregi, 39, 69. For poets, 
39, 99. 

Proagon, the, 67. 

Probole, the, 70. 

Production, of a play, 49 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the t's name, 51 ff. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 
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self, 51. Posthumous production of 
plays, 74- . 
Proedria, the, 335. Conferred on priests, 
335; on archons and generals, 336; 
on various other persons, 336. 
Prologue, the, 302. 
Proskenion, the, 118, 122 ff. 
Protagonist, his importance, 42, 230. 
Parts taken by him, 232, 233. 
Protostatae, the, 301. 
Ptolemy, the Third, a collector of 
manuscripts, 75. 
Puchstein, on date of first stone theatre 
at Athens, 83, 87, 130 ff. On Ly- 
curgus’s work, 87, 88, 130 ff. On 
the oldest stage-buildings, 113, 114, 
117, 130 ff. On date of first recon- 
struction, 114, 119, 130 ff. On cha- 
racter of this reconstruction, 119, 
130 ff. On pinakes, 123, 130. On 
date of stone proscenium, 130 ff. 
On date of stone auditorium, 13], 
132. On stage in fifth century, 132. 
Pulpitum, meaning of the word, 150. 
Puppet shows, in the theatre, 178. 


Q 


Quintilian, his statement about Aeschy- 
lus, 73. His comparison of the orator 
and the dancer, 312. 


R 


Ramps, in the stage-buildings, 125. 

Ranks, in choruses, 298. 

Recitative, how far employed in the 
Greek drama, 268 ff., 305. 

Records, of dramatic contests, 44 ff., 
352 ff. Erected in or near the theatre, 
176. 

Refrains, 321. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 341. 

Religion, its connexion with the drama, 
1 ff., 328. 


Reproduction, of old tragedies, 72 ff. 
f old comedies, 22. Of plays at 

the Rural Dionysia, 29, 30. By the 
actors, 43, 74. Almost unknown 
during the fifth century, 74. Favourite 
tragedies in later times, 75, 76. On 
the Vitruvian stage, 129. 

Revision, of plays, 71. 

Robert, theory of the stage, 173. 

Romanization, of Greek theatres, 133 ff. 
Often only partially carried out, 135. 
Dorpfeld’s theory conceming, 162 ff. 

Roof, over the stage, 118, 135. 

Rural Dionysia, the, 6, 29, 30. Old 
plays at, 43. 
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S 

Sagalassos, theatre at, partially Roman- 
ized, 135. The stage, 135. 

Salamis, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Salaries of the actors, 281. 

Sannio, the chorus-trainer, 62, 279. 

Satyric drama, at the City Dionysia, 11. 
Its relation to tragedy, 16. Decline 
in the importance of, 18. Number of 
actors in, 224, Costume of actors 
in, 225. Size of the chorus in, 256. 
Origin of the satyric chorus, 289. 
Costume of the satyric chorus, 292 ff. 
The satyric dance, 318. 

Satyrus, the actor, 76. 

Scaena ductilis, supposed use of at 
Megalopolis, 161. Character of, 199. 

Scene-painting, invention of, 181. Char- 
acter of in ancient times, 183 ff. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 64. Simple in character, 
179. Gradual introduction of, 179 ff. 
Inventor of, 181. Number of scenes 
not large, 182, 183. Character 
of ancient scene-painting, 183 ff. 
Mechanical arrangements for the 
scenery, 186 ff. Entrances to the 
stage, 188 ff. Regulations concerning 
the entrances, 190. Changes of 
scene, 19§ ff. The periaktoi, 197 ff. 
Stage-properties, I99. The ekky- 
klema, 201 ff. The exostra, 209. 
The mechane and theologeion, 209 ff. 
Various contrivances, 217. 

Sea-fights, in the orchestra, 103. 

Seats, the, originally of wood, 81. In 
the Athenian theatre, 94 ff. For 
distinguished persons, 94, 100. Price 
of, 330. Distribution of, 334 ff. 

Segesta, stage at, 133. 

Shepherds, their costume on the stage, 
251. 

Sicyon, theatre at, the orchestra in, 106. 
The gutter, 107. Tunnel in, 108. 
The stage-buildings, 120, 151. The 
stage, 125. Ramps in, 125. The 
proscenium, 130. 

Side entrances, on to the stage, rgi ff. 
To the orchestra, 110 ff., 194 ff. 

Side-wings, in the Athenian theatre, 113, 
114. Called paraskenia, 117. Various 
shapes of, 125. At Delos, 139. 
Entrances from, 191 ff. 

Sigma, the, Ior. 

Sikinnis, the, 318. 

Sileni, their relation to satyrs, 292 ff. 

Silenus, his costume, 256. His relation 
to the satyrs and Sileni, 295. 

Simylus, the actor, 30, 275. 
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Skanotheka, at Megalopolis, 160. 

Skene, origin of the term, 80. Various 
meanings of, 141. 

Slaves, admitted to the theatre, 323, 
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Sleeves, in the ic costume, 250. 

Soccus, the, 066 

Socrates, the actor, 30, 275. 

Socrates, his behaviour during the per- 
formance of the Clouds, 260. 

Solos, by actors, 268. 

Song, used in lyrical passages, 268, 303. 

Soothsayerz, their costume on the stage, 
251. 

Sophocles, competes with Euripides, 12. 
Abandons the practice of writing 
tetralogies, 17. Number of his vic- 
tories, 28, 34, 46. Defeated by 
Philocles, 35, 40. Never third in a 
contest, 40. Refused a chorus by 
the archon, 50. Exhibits at an early 
age, 51. Eatrusts plays to his son 
Iophon, 52. His actor Tlepolemns, 
87. Writes for the actors, 57, 229. 
Appears occasionally upon the stage, 
62, 227. His conduct at the death 
of Euripides, 67. The text of his 

lays, 74. Popular tragedies of, 76. 

is statue in the theatre, 176. Said 
to have invented scene-painting, 181. 
Scenery in his plays, 183. Intro- 
duces a third actor, 224. Prevented 
from acting by the weakness of his 
voice, 227. Invents the krepis, 248 ; 
and the curved staff, 252. His 
choruses, 285, 286. Increases the 
size of the chorus, 289. Appointed 
general, 346. His popularity, 347, 
340. 

Speech, used in the delivery of iambic 
trimeters, 267, 305. 

Sphyromachus, his regulation about the 
seats, 327. 

Staff-bearers, 343. 

Stage, the, original form of, 80. His- 
tory of in the stone theatre at Athens, 
113 ff. Names for 118, 163. Inearly 
times, 118 ff. In the pre-Roman 
period, 130 ff. Puchstein’s theory of, 
132 ff. In theatres of the Roman 
period, 133 ff. At Megelopolis, 137. 
At Delos, 138. Wieseler’s theory of, 
140 ff. Gradual development of, 144. 
Dorpfeld’s theory of, 144 ff. Lite 
evidence for the later stage, 45 ft 
Archaeological evidence for the later 
stage, 150 ff. Déorpfeld’s arguments 
against the later stage, 158 ff. De- 
velopment of the Roman stage from 
-the Greek, 162 ff. Literary evidence 
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for the early stage, 165 ff. Evidence 
of the extant dramas concerning, 
167 ff. The reason for the stage. 
170. Varies in height at different 
periods, 171. Various theories con- 
cerning, 172 ff. Occasionally used 
by the chorus, 169. 
Stage-buildings, the, origin of, 80. 
istory of in the stone theatre at 
Athens, 112 ff. Puchstein’s view of, 
113, 114, 117, 130ff. In early 
times, 116 ff. In the pre-Roman 
period, 126. In theatres of the Ro- 
man period, 133 ff. At Pergamon, 
137. At Megalopolis, 137. At 
Delos, 138. The space behind the 
proscenium, 151. 

Stage- properties, 199 ff. 

Stasima, movements of the chorus 
during, 303. Delivered by the whole 
chormms, 306. Accompanied with 
dancing, 315. 

Statues, in the theatre, 176. On the 
stage, 200. 

Statuettes, of comic actors, 258. 

Steps, between orchestra and stage, 129, 
148, 149, 156. Charon’s, 217. 

Stropheion, the, 218. 

Sword-swallowers, in the theatre, 178. 

Synchoregia, the, 54. 

Syracuse, theatre at, 89. 

Syrtos, the, 250. 


T 


Tablets, erected by the choregi, 44. 
Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, 66, 
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Tauromenion, theatre at, 127. 

Telestes, dancer employed by Aeschylus, 
312. Dances the Seven Against 
Thebes, 317. 

Temples, of Dionysus, 88, 89, 175, 368 ff. 

Termessos, theatre at, 93. Partially 
Romanized, 135. The stage, 135. 
Door in the back-wall, 154. 

Tetralogies, 12, 13 ff. Meaning of the 
term, 13. Invention of, 14. Character 
of, 14. Disuse of, 17. 

Text, of old plays, officially preserved, 


74. 

Theatre, the Greek, peneral character 
of, 79. Originally of wood, 8o. 
Importance of the orchestra in, 81. 
Com with the Roman, 832. 
Site of the old wooden theatres, 82- 


4, App. Seldom faces the south, 
89. Shape of the auditorium, go. 
P. in, 97. The orchestra, 


assages 
101 ff. The eisodoi, 110 ff. The 
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stage-buildings and stage in early 
times, 113 ff.; in pre-Roman times, 
120 ff.; in Roman times, 133 ff. 
Reasons of changes in, 127. Use of 
orchestra in later: times, 136. Ex- 
ceptional stage-buildings, 137 ff. 
Wieseler’s theory of the stage in, 
146 ff. Ddédrpfeld’s theory of the 
stage in, 144 ff. Other theories of 
the stage, 172 ff. Acoustic properties 
of, 174. 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, first 
permancnt erection at, 83 ff. Re- 
mains of the fifth century theatre, 
83, 84. Compared with that‘of later 
times, 85. Date of the stone theatre, 
86, 87. Later history of, 87, 88. 
Site of, 88. The auditorium, go ff. 
The orchestra, 101 ff. The stage- 
buildings, 113 ff. Statues and monu- 
ments in, 176. Various uses of, 177, 
178. Buildings near, 175. 

Themistocles, victorious in a dramatic 
contest, 45. His statue in the theatre, 
176. 

Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 
19. Victorious at the ea, 26, 
Rhetorician as well as , 62. 

Theodorus, the actor, always delivers 
the first speech in a tragedy, 231. 
Excellence of his voice, 274. Stories 
bout him, 283. 

T is, the tragic t, 73. 

Theoloy on, the, character of, 213 fi. 
Its relation to the mechane, 213. Not 
identical with the logeion, 126, 164. 

Theoric money, 330 ff. 

Thessilion, the, at Megalopolis, 137, 
160. 

Thesis, 311. 

Thespiae, theatre at, 124, 154. 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 5, 80. 
His first victory, 11. Called a dancer, 
61,314. Acts in his own plays, 327. 
His use of masks, 242. 

Thessalus, the actor, 383, 284. 

Thoricus, theatre at, 30, 85. 

Thrasyllus, his dream, 43. 

Thrones, in the Athenian theatre, 94. 
Throne of the priest of Dionysus, 
339. 

Thymele, in the early theatres, 80. In 
the stone theatres, 107. Various 
meanings of the word, 108, 142. 
Wieseler’s theory concerning, 142 ff. 

Tickets, of admission to the theatre, 
332 ff. 

Timotheus, author of the new style of 
music, 321. 

Tlepolemus, actor of Sophocles, 57, 282. 
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Tombs, on the stage, 200. 

Tragedy, first institution of contests in, 
5, 11, 25, 356. At the City Diony- 
sia, 11 ff. Reproduction of old trage- 
dies, 19, 72. At the Lenaea, 25, 
26,356. Number of actors in, 222 ff. 
Costume of actors in, 237 ff. De- 
cline of the chorus in, 286 ff. Size 
of the chorus in, 288 ff. Costume of 
the chorus in, 290. The tragic dance, 
316. 

Training, of the chorus, 60 ff. 

Tralles, theatre at, tannel in, 110. Steps 
in, 167. 

Tribes, the Attic, dithyrambic contests 
between, 10. Have no connexion 
with the dramatic contests, 10. Cer- 
tain blocks in the theatre appropriated 
to them, 337. 

Tribute,'displayed at the City Dionysia, 
68. 


Trilogies, 13, 14. 

Trios, between actors, 268. 

Tripods, the prizes in the dithyrambic 
contests, 39. 

Tritagonist, the, 233. 

‘Tritostatae, the, 300. 

Trochaic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
269. 

Tunic, of tragic actors, 250. Of sa- 
tyric actors, 256. 
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Tunnels, under the orchestra, 103, 109, 
110. 

Turban, worn by Darius, 252. 

Tyndaris, stage at, 132. 


Vv 


Vitruvius, his advice about sites of 
theatres, 89; about the shape of the 
auditorium, 93. Description of the 
Gireek and Roman orchestra, 10s ; 
of the Greek and Roman stage, 146, 
163, 164. Déorpfeld’s views about, 
145 ff. On scene-painting, 181 ff. 

Voice,“ importance of in the Greek 
drama, 272. Its strength more re- 
garded than its quality, 273. Train- 
ing of the voice, 274. 

W 

Wieseler, his theory of the Greek stage, 
140 ff. 

Windows, in the back-scene, 188. 


Women, admitted to the theatre, 324 ff. 
Their seats, 337. 


Xx 
Xenocles, defeats Euripides, 12. 


Z 
Zeno, his remark about actors, 273. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page a1, note 1, for C.1.G. rcad the Roman inscription I.G. 


Page 26, 1. 25, for It was doubtless . . 


. But they must read It is therefore 


possible that it was at this festival that comic contests were first regularly 


organized. If so, they must 


Page a7, note 1, add: Wilhelm, however (p. 123\, does not believe that the 
first extant column of 977d was preceded by a lost column; and if he is 
right, the list of victorious poets at the Lenaea only takes us back at most 


to about 450 B.c, 


The question turns partly on the recoénstruction of the 


original heading of this part of the inscription; it must, I think, be 
regarded as still an open one, and with it, the question of the date of the 


first comic contests at the Lenaea. 


Page 41, note 3, for xx. read iv. 


Page 48, note 4, add: According to Wilhelm, p. 257, Korte has proved that the 
Nixa of Aristotle is the direct source, not of C.LA. ii. 971, but only of 


CLA. ii. 977. 


I have not yet been able to obtain Korte’s paper: but I see 


no reason to doubt that 971 also has an Aristotelian basis, even if that basis 


be not the Nixa. 


Page 51, note 2, add: Menander also td3idage xparov épnBos dy (Anon. de 


Com. : Kaibel, Com. Fr. p. 9). 


Page 54. note 5, add: |Capps, however, points out (Amer. Journ. Arch. iv. 
p. 85) that Plutarch does not date precisely Nicanor’s acceptance of 
the office: and that C.I.A. iv. 2. 584b mentions choregi in the year 


317-316.) 
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